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FOREWORD 


This  book  is  the  love-offering  of  one  who  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  wonderful  of  all  **Our  Folks.”  During 
the  days  she  spent  in  completing  the  last  few  sketches, 
we  marvelled  at  her  tireless  concentration.  It  was  al¬ 
most,  we  thought,  as  if  she  were  writing  against  time, 
working  to  meet  a  schedule  we  could  not  understand. 
There  was  such  a  schedule,  known  only  to  her. 

Her  careful  searching  of  family  records,  her  unweary¬ 
ing  pen,  and,  above  all,  her  dream  of  serving  up  for  her 
grandchildren  a  sizable  portion  of  their  heritage  are 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  book.  It  was  her 
hope  that  through  intimate  association  with  their  fore¬ 
bears  those  beloved  grandchildren  would  be  helped  to  a 
better  understanding  of  themselves  and  to  a  wider  vi¬ 
sion  of  selfless  service. 

No  person  characterized  in  these  pages  more  fully 
exemplifies  true  greatness  than  the  writer  of  them. 
Crippled  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life  by  a  bone 
tumor  in  the  leg,  she  ignored  physical  limitations  and 
gave  outpouringly  of  herself  to  others;  bedridden  for 
several  pain-filled  months  before  her  death,  she  kept 
in  her  heart  the  chilling  diagnosis  of  cancer  in  order 
to  spare  her  loved  ones  anguish. 

Her  spirit  grew  more  and  more  beautiful  as  her  body 
wasted.  The  many  loving  friends  who  visited  her  came 
away  more  than  ever  refreshed  by  her  humor,  inspired 
by  her  courage,  uplifted  by  her  faith.  She  triumphed 
not  stoically  but  liltingly  over  pain  and  fear  and  hope¬ 
lessness. 

Although  she  died  before  the  book  could  be  assem¬ 
bled  in  finished  form  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  her  labor  of  love  was  done. 
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SAW  DUST  AND  STAR-DUST 


“Grannie,  it’s  broke.  Fix  it.” 

Nickie  had  pulled  the  arm  off  his  beloved  monkey 
and,  much  to  his  bewilderment,  saw-dust  was  spilling 
out  all  over  the  rug.  I  retrieved  the  disabled  Jock 
from  his  baby  hands  and  he  busied  himself  with  the 
saw  dust  while  I  resorted  to  my  workbasket  for  the  tools 
of  first  aid  and  surgery. 

“What  is  this,  Grannie?’’  he  asked,  watching  the  saw¬ 
dust  sift  through  his  fingers. 

“That  is  saw-dust  that  Jock  was  stuffed  with,  Nickie.” 

“Grannie,  is  Nickie  stuffed  with  saw-dust,  too?” 

His  question  set  me  to  thinking  of  some  of  the  saw¬ 
dust— and  star-dust— that  is  in  Nickie. 

“Yes,  Son,  you’re  made  of  dust,  too.  Would  you 
like  me  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  dust  that  is  packed 
into  you?” 

Nickie  always  responds  to  Once-upon-a-time. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  about  some  of  the  saw-dust  that 
came  from  a  great  old  tree  that  we  call  our  Family 
Tree.  I  hope  the  saw-dust  from  that  tree  is  packed  up 
close  to  Nickie’s  spine  and  will  make  him  a  strong  man 
some  day.” 

That  is  how  I  came  to  write  for  Nickie  the  story  of 
the  branches  of  his  family  tree.  Since  the  time  when 
I  started  the  story,  nine  other  grandchildren  have  come 
to  join  Nickie  at  Grannie’s  knee,  and  I  can’t  resist 
rambling  on. 
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THE  JOHNS 


There  are  conflicting  stories  in  the  John  family  as 
to  just  when  the  first  branch  of  the  family  tree 
spread  itself  across  the  Atlantic  from  Wales.  The  des¬ 
cendants  who  are  Colonial  Dames  will  no  doubt  hold 
to  the  tradition  that  the  first  ancestor  to  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  was  Mary  John.  Mary  John  was  a  widow  with  four 
sons  who  came  about  1735  to  Mecklinburg  County, 
North  Carolina,  direct  from  Wales,  having  been  grant¬ 
ed  land  by  King  George  III  for  some  service  rendered 
to  the  Crown  by  her  husband. 

The  less  ambitious  descendants  will  be  content  with 
or  proud  of  the  tradition  that  the  first  Johns  came  to 
this  country  from  the  south  of  Wales  in  a  religious 
colony  which  located  first  in  1701  in  Pennsylvania  and 
later  migrated  to  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Peedee  River 
in  South  Carolina. 

The  two  stories  seem  to  merge  in  Mary  John  and 
her  four  sons  in  Mecklinburg  County,  North  Carolina. 
These  four  sons  joined  the  Continental  Army  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Revolution  and  served  throughout  the 
war.  The  oldest  of  the  boys,  Daniel,  married  Elizabeth 
McClendon.  Their  oldest  son,  Abel,  was  born  in  1786 
and  married  Isabella  Reid. 

The  service  of  the  four  sons  of  Mary  John  in  the 
Continental  Army  seems  to  deny  any  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  which  might  have  been  expected  had  the  family 
been  recent  recipients  of  a  land  grant  for  meritorious 
service  to  the  same  monarch.  Such  names  as  Daniel, 
Abel,  Zephaniah,  and  Joseph  on  the  family  roster 
would  lend  additional  color  to  the  theory  of  religious 
colony  origin. 
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A  carefree  boy  after  a  day  at  school  was  enjoying  the 
first  crispness  of  September  as  he  crunched  the  gold  and 
red  leaves  under  his  bare  feet.  Joseph  was  eager  to  get 
home,  for  his  father  was  clearing  some  new  ground  and 
he  knew  that  meant  bustle  and  activity  in  the  other¬ 
wise  humdrum  life  of  a  North  Carolina  farm  boy  in 
1826.  Ned  and  Josh  would  have  many  of  the  big  trees 
down  when  he  reached  home  but  maybe  if  he  hurried 
he’d  get  there  in  time  to  see  them  loaded  and  hauled 
up  to  the  house.  As  he  reached  the  top  of  the  last  hill, 
he  could  see  his  comfortable  log  home  with  its  curl  of 
smoke  against  the  evening  sky.  But  the  whistle  froze 
on  his  lips,  for  he  felt  instinctively  that  something  had 
gone  terribly  wrong.  The  yard  thronged  with  men. 
Joseph  followed  the  rail  fence  around  to  the  back  of 
the  house  where  he  hoped  he  could  find  his  mother. 
She  could  always  allay  his  fears  and  set  things  right. 
No  amount  of  detouring  and  no  rail  fence  could  shut 
out  the  tragedy  he  was  to  face. 

While  directing  the  loading  of  the  logs  his  father  had 
stepped  up  to  help.  Just  as  the  last  big  log  was  hoisted 
on,  a  limb  which  had  caught  in  a  tree  above  the  oxen 
crashed  down  on  their  unsuspecting  backs.  The  fright¬ 
ened  lurch  of  the  oxen  caused  the  heavy  top  log  to  slide 
off,  pinioning  his  father  beneath  its  crushing  weight. 

Joseph  would  always  remember  that  day  as  the  last 
of  his  boyhood.  He  was  only  eleven,  but  he  knew  what 
his  father  would  expect  of  an  eldest  son.  He  tiptoed 
a  little  as  he  stood  beside  his  mother  and  the  younger 
children  next  day  when  friends  and  neighbors  came 
from  far  and  near  to  the  little  churchyard  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  to  Abel  John.  There  were  comrades  who 
had  fought  with  him  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  Joseph 
listened  to  their  stories  with  a  reverent  pride  in  his 
young  father. 
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There  were  many  times  in  the  hard  years  ahead  when 
Joseph  would  have  laid  aside  his  books  because  of  press¬ 
ing  work  on  the  farm,  but  his  mother  was  determined 
that  her  four  children  should  get  all  the  education  that 
could  be  had  in  the  country  school,  and  she  overruled 
his  arguments.  There  was  some  slave  help  on  the  farm 
and  his  mother  was  a  sfood  manaoer,  full  of  ideas  and 
energy.  She  saw  in  Joseph  the  qualities  of  a  scholar— 
if  not  a  dreamer  like  another  Joseph— and  she  protected 
him  when  she  could  from  farm  chores  that  would  have 
called  him  from  his  beloved  books. 

Mary  John  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Providence 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  Abel  had  been,  and  she 
brought  up  their  children  “in  the  nurture  and  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord.”  Their  heads  were  bowed  in  thanks¬ 
giving  before  each  meal,  and  in  the  evening  the  serv¬ 
ants  came  in  to  worship  with  them  in  the  simple  serv¬ 
ice  of  family  prayers. 

As  he  grew  older,  Joseph  kept  hearing  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  was  known  as  the  Mississippi  Territory. 
Alabama  had  become  a  state  in  1819,  and  the  friends 
back  in  Mecklinburg  County  began  receiving  enthus¬ 
iastic  letters  from  Colonel  Howard  Davidson,  who  had 
moved  from  their  community  to  Uniontown,  Alabama. 
His  letters  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  after  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  church,  and  younger  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  were  lured  by  his  description  of  “rich  black 
land,  without  rocks  or  hills— overflowing  wells,  no 
frozen  winters,  cotton  stalks  as  high  as  your  head,  and 
plenty  of  black  cotton  pickers.” 

From  time  to  time  Joseph  talked  to  his  mother  of 
the  new  country  opening  up,  of  the  easier  life,  the  less 
rigorous  winters,  and  she  listened  patiently— as  age  must 
to  youth.  A  more  enthusiastic  listener  was  Rosanna 
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Jane  Smith,  who  encouraged  him  to  go  and  see  for  him¬ 
self  what  the  Promised  Land  was  like. 

Jane  was  just  the  age  of  Joseph’s  little  sister,  Jane 
Nelson,  and  she  was  in  and  out  of  the  John  home  like 
one  of  Mary’s  own.  His  mother  watched  with  approval 
as  she  saw  her  eldest  son’s  childhood  friendship  for  Jane 
flower  into  courtship.  At  the  quilting  bees  Jane  could 
put  more  pieces  together  and  quilt  faster,  with  stitches 
smaller  and  straighter,  than  any  of  the  other  girls.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  two  Janes  took  over  the  kitchen  to  prepare 
the  evening  meal,  and  appetites  seemed  keener  when 
Jane  Smith  had  a  hand  in  the  baking.  She  was  always 
asking  questions  as  to  the  best  way  to  do  this  or  that, 
and  hers  was  not  idle  talk  but  purposeful  endeavor. 
She  knew  in  her  heart  that  Joseph,  whose  gentle, 
scholarly  ways  she  admired  and  loved,  would  some  day 
depend  on  her  as  such  men  do  when  good  fortune  gives 
them  a  real  helpmeet. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  Joseph  and  his  best  friend, 
Henry  Pitts,  set  out  on  horseback.  After  weeks  of  rid¬ 
ing  along  Indian  trails  and  stagecoach  routes  they  came 
to  Uniontown,  where  they  were  royally  received  by 
their  friend.  Colonel  Davidson.  Fields  were  white  with 
cotton  and  black  with  field  hands.  Tables  groaned 
with  food.  Life  seemed  a  dream  of  ease  and  comfort. 
There  may  have  been  Puritanical  misgivings  in  the 
breast  of  young  Joseph,  who  had  come  up  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  but  he  was  comforted  in  the  thought  of 
more  leisure  for  books— perhaps  enough  even  for  the 
study  of  law. 

The  long  journey  back  was  made  shorter  by  the 
thought  of  Jane,  who,  with  her  zest  for  living,  would  re¬ 
ceive  his  trip’s  adventure  stories  with  eager  sparkling 
eyes.  He  was  a  little  doubtful  of  his  mother,  who 
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might  be  loathe  to  leave  his  father’s  lonely  grave  in 
the  churchyard. 

Jane  had  spent  the  months  of  his  absence  dreaming 
of  the  future  and  praying  for  his  safety,  but  all  the 
while  her  deft  fingers  were  busy  with  colorful  quilts 
and  other  sewing.  With  her  mother’s  help  she  had 
filled  the  leather  trunk  brim-full  with  dresses  and  un- 
derthings.  Mary,  too,  had  been  planning  ahead.  She 
had  managed  the  farm  well  and  rents  from  some  of  the 
farm  land  she  had  laid  by  against  a  day  when  there 
might  be  a  real  need.  She  listened  to  Joseph’s  report 
from  the  Far  Country  and  pressed  upon  him  enough 
of  their  savings  to  provide  him  a  safe  trip  back.  If  the 
adventure  proved  worthwhile  he  could  return  for  her 
and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Joseph  and  Jane  were  married  at  the  home  of  her 
widowed  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Black  Smith,  on  McAl- 
pine’s  Creek,  Mecklinburg  County,  on  March  7,  1837, 
and  lived  with  his  mother  while  they  made  preparation 
for  the  long  journey  to  Alabama.  Jane’s  mother  had 
given  them  a  new  spring  wagon  for  a  wedding  present, 
and  it  was  soon  spilling  over  with  all  sorts  of  gifts  sent 
in  by  the  neighbors.  A  couple  of  chairs  for  the  wagon, 
an  iron  pot,  smoked  meat,  ground  meal,  dried  apples, 
molasses,  nuts— even  a  pig  and  some  chickens— were 
carefully  stowed  in.  Joseph  put  much  emphasis  on  his 
return  when  he  told  his  mother  goodbye.  Jane  was 
already  in  the  wagon,  seated  beside  the  driver’s  chair, 
waving  her  gallant  goodbyes,  when  he  swung  up  beside 
her. 

It  was  a  wonderful  honeymoon  the  young  people  had 
in  their  spring  wagon.  After  many  stops  they  left  their 
native  hills  behind  them  and  crossed  the  Chattahoochie 
River  at  Columbus,  Georgia.  Stations  in  the  Indian 
nation  gave  them  refuge  overnight,  and  after  passing 
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the  Indian  Council  House  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  they 
came  to  Kingston  in  Autauga  County.  Some  of  the 
picnic  spirit  had  left  the  young  couple  by  this  time, 
and  in  stopping  for  the  night  they  learned  that  the 
community  was  without  a  school.  Mr.  Hall,  with 
whom  they  stayed  the  night,  offered  to  furnish  them  a 
house  if  they  would  stay  and  teach.  This  they  were 
persuaded  to  do  until  the  end  of  the  school  year,  when 
they  moved  on  to  Rocky  Mount.  At  Rocky  Mount 
they  conducted  a  boys’  school.  Here  their  first  child, 
Isabella,  was  born,  and  here  her  young  father  began 
the  study  of  law.  They  were  convinced  of  the  future 
of  the  new  state  and  liked  the  friendliness  of  its  people; 
but  Joseph  could  not  forget  the  North  Carolina  settlers 
nor  the  rich,  black  land  of  Uniontown.  Accordingly 
it  was  decided  that  Jane  and  the  baby  would  stay  with 
her  brother’s  family  at  Coosaida  while  Joseph  made  the 
trip  back  alone  for  his  mother,  his  two  sisters,  and  his 
brother. 

In  Joseph’s  absence  his  mother  had  found  a  purchas¬ 
er  for  the  farm  and  had  already  sold  most  of  the  live¬ 
stock  on  the  place.  Characteristically,  she  was  ready 
when  he  came  for  them.  On  their  journey  to  Ala¬ 
bama,  one  wagon  carried  the  faithful  slaves  and  their 
families;  one  was  filled  with  household  goods  Mary 
could  not  bring  herself  to  part  with;  and  the  third  was 
Jane’s  and  Joseph’s  honeymoon  wagon  in  which  he  had 
returned  for  them.  The  new  baby  was  several  months 
old  when  the  family  was  reunited.  This  time  they 
pressed  on  to  Uniontown,  where  friends  had  secured 
a  small  farm  for  his  mother’s  family  and  a  house  in 
town  for  him  and  Jane. 

In  Stars  Fell  on  Alabama,  Carl  Carmer  quotes  the 
inimitable  Louis  Davidson,  descendant  of  the  Colonel 
Davidson  who  was  Uniontown’s  first  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce,  as  saying,  “There  are  only  two  cities  in  the 
world  fit  for  civilized  man  to  live  in-Paris,  France, 
and  Uniontown,  Alabama.”  There  has  always  been  a 
gayety  about  Uniontown,  a  charm  like  that  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman-but  surely  it  took  a  light  heart  and  a  gay 
mood  to  rise  above  that  prairie  mud.  If  rocks  and 
hills  strengthened  the  backs  and  the  souls  back  in  the 
Tarheel  state,  Alabama  could  test  her  new  citizens  with 
bottomless  black  mud,  and  she  did.  There  were  times 
when  a  doctor  had  to  be  fetched  in  the  night  for  sick 
babies  or  new  babies,  and  Joseph  sometimes  felt  he 
would  reach  China  before  he  could  plough  to  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  home  in  the  same  village. 

His  first  such  trip  was  made  when  their  second 
daughter  was  born  in  June  of  the  year  they  arrived. 
Parents  in  the  South  seem  to  fear  that  names  will  be 
forever  lost  if  they  are  not  all  used  on  the  first  babies. 
Not  having  exhausted  the  dictionary  of  common  Chris¬ 
tian  names  on  their  first  child,  Isabella  Margaret  Eliza¬ 
beth,  they  did  their  best  to  do  so  on  the  second,  Sarah 
Harriet  Jane.  Both  babies  survived.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  subconscious  hope  that  if  the  names  gave  out  the 

babies  would  quit  coming. 

The  Johns  were  unable  to  compete  with  their  estab¬ 
lished,  land  grant  neighbors,  but  Jane  saw  that  Joseph’s 
interest  lay  in  the  people  and  in  his  books  rather  than 
in  the  land  and  crops.  She  knew  that  extensive  farm¬ 
ing  would  mean  that  she  would  have  to  bear  not  only 
the  children  but  the  burden  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
slaves  it  would  require.  For  these  reasons  she  discour¬ 
aged  land  ventures  and  was  content  to  watch  Joseph 
pore  over  his  heavy  law  books,  studying  by  candlelight 
far  into  the  night. 

Within  a  year  after  his  arrival,  Joseph  was  licensed 
to  practice  law,  and  used  to  ride  horseback  to  the  coun- 
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ty  seat  in  Marion  when  court  was  in  session.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  office 
in  those  days  was  the  only  court  of  justice  except  for 
the  rare  sessions  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Marion. 

Joseph  was  quick  to  see  how  far  ahead  of  Uniontown 
his  Mecklinburg  community  had  been  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  he  set  about  finding  the  cause  and  the 
remedy.  In  North  Carolina  there  had  been  no  wide 
difference  of  economic  status  among  the  people  and 
they  had  all  pulled  together  for  the  common  school. 
In  Uniontown  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  the  large 
land  holdings  elevated  the  farmers  to  the  rank  of  plant¬ 
ers.  Black  mud  which  isolated  plantation  families  for 
weeks  at  a  time  during  rainy  weather  had  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  import  tutors  for  their  children. 

Jane  knew  they  could  teach  their  own  children  as 
they  had  others  but  she  was  glad  when  Joseph  started 
the  movement  for  a  common  school  and  proud  when 
the  citizens  elected  him  the  first  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Teachers  had  to  be  imported,  but  so  eager 
was  she  that  she  offered  to  board  them  in  their  home. 

Although  they  had  been  Presbyterians  back  in  North 
Carolina,  they  found  no  church  of  that  persuasion  in 
Uniontown.  There  was  an  Episcopal  church;  it  may 
have  been  because  of  stories  they  had  heard  from  their 
grandmothers  of  religious  persecution  in  the  mother 
country,  or  it  may  have  been  because  their  North  Caro¬ 
lina  tradition  was  opposed  to  the  gay  life  their  Epis¬ 
copal  neighbors  enjoyed,  but  they  agreed  that  the  Epis¬ 
copal  church  was  not  for  them.  About  this  time  a 
young  evangelist  by  the  name  of  Walter  McDaniel, 
known  as  the  War  Horse  of  Methodism,  came  to  Union- 
town  and  set  up  his  brush-arbor  meeting.  He  was  a 
part  of  the  great  Methodist  movement  that  was  sweep- 
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ing  the  country.  A  third  addition  was  expected  in  the 
John  family  and  Jane  hesitated  to  attend  the  meeting, 
but  her  modesty  was  outweighed  by  her  spiritual  hun¬ 
ger.  At  the  singing  of  the  last  stanza  of  “Just  as  I  Am,” 
she  slipped  her  hand  into  Joseph’s  and  together  they 
went  to  the  altar  to  pledge  themselves  to  Christ  and  to 
Methodism.  A  Presbyterian  church  was  built  in  Union- 
town  in  1848,  but  two  wonderful  North  Carolina  stal¬ 
warts  had  been  won  to  Methodism  in  the  meantime. 

Several  moves  were  made  before  Jane  and  Joseph 
finally  bought  a  house  of  their  own.  His  mother  had 
bought  a  farm  about  three  miles  out  on  the  Hamburg 
road.  For  two  years  Joseph  rented  a  house  from  a  Mr. 
Savery,  who  had  been  a  drummer  boy  at  Lodi  under 
Napoleon.  It  was  here  that  the  second  baby,  Hattie, 
had  been  born.  Frances  John  was  born  two  years  later 
in  a  house  rented  from  General  Jim  Chambers.  They 
finally  found  just  the  place  they  wanted  to  buy.  It 
was  south  of  Uniontown  and  west  of  Cahaba  road.  Jane 
had  been  unalterably  opposed  to  going  far  from  town, 
so  the  eighteen  acre  place  they  bought  on  the  edge  of 
town  was  a  compromise.  Here  they  would  have  room 
enough  for  the  country  joys  of  chickens,  sheep,  cows, 
and  horses.  There  were  quarters  for  the  slaves,  an  over¬ 
flowing  well,  and  a  beautiful  avenue  of  live  oaks  that 
led  to  a  rambling  white  house  where  children  could 
always  be  seen  playing  in  the  yard.  Since  his  mother’s 
farm  was  out  beyond  them  on  the  same  road,  Joseph’s 
house  gave  members  of  her  household  a  fine  stopping 
place  in  bad  weather. 

The  number  of  their  children  had  increased  to  seven, 
five  girls  and  two  boys.  To  Jane,  Joseph  had  automat¬ 
ically  become  Mr.  John  at  the  altar— as  was  the  custom 
of  the  day.  The  formality  of  that  era  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  respect  that  slaves  must  have 
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had  for  their  masters  and  children  for  their  parents; 
and  it  was  the  woman  of  the  house  who  set  the  pattern. 

Mr.  John  formed  a  law  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  in  Marion,  the  county  seat.  This  enabled  him  to 
run  for  the  Legislature  in  1847.  Much  of  the  fine  leg¬ 
islation  of  that  session  is  credited  to  his  foresight  and 
knowledge  of  the  law.  His  legislative  duties  took  a 
great  deal  of  time  from  his  practice  and  his  family,  for 
it  required  an  arduous  journey  of  several  days  to  reach 
the  capitol  at  Montgomery.  He  and  a  slave  rode  horse¬ 
back  and  spent  the  first  night  at  Marion  Junction. 
The  next  afternoon  they  reached  Cahaba,  to  spend  the 
night  in  one  of  its  luxurious  hostelries.  The  Sunny 
South  set  out  for  Montgomery  the  next  morning  and 
the  faithful  Zeke,  riding  on  his  own  horse,  led  his 
master’s  back  to  Uniontown.  The  trip  was  always 
planned  to  avoid  violation  of  the  Sabbath  day,  for  the 
Sunny  South  docked  at  Montgomery  at  noon  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

A  diary  kept  by  Joseph  at  this  time  throws  a  dim 
light  on  the  inconveniences,  hardships,  and  slow  tempo 
of  the  times.  A  few  items  from  his  personal  journal 
written  in  1847-48  during  his  term  in  the  Alabama  leg¬ 
islature  give  us  a  backdrop  of  the  times  and  of  his  re¬ 
actions  to  the  scene. 

“Dec.  4th,  ’47— Trouble  in  getting  well  situated. 
Board  enormous  but  after  some  effort  and  perplexity 
of  mind  concluded  to  remain  at  The  Mansion  House 
and  pay  $10.00  per  week.’’ 

“Dec.  17th,  ’47— Have  been  much  disturbed  and  per¬ 
plexed.  Have  some  doubt  about  the  expediency  of  a 
bill  for  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Mobile.  The 
trading,  trafficking,  and  intriguing  in  the  legislature 
disgusts  me. 
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“General  Quitman  given  ovation.  A  great  thing  to 
be  a  great  general  and  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  ladies  came  in  crowds  to  the  hall  and  the 
lesfislators  2:ave  them  their  seats.'’ 

O  o 

“Dec.  18~Visited  Miss  Brown  who  when  small  went 
to  school  to  Mrs.  John  and  myself  (in  Autauga 
County).’’ 

“Dec.  23rd— I  have  been  much  grieved  and  disap¬ 
pointed  in  many  men  I  thought  true,  found  them  trad¬ 
ing,  swapping,  log-rolling  etc.  What  an  awfully  corrupt 
world  this  is  in  the  4th  Circuit.’’ 

“Dec.  24th— We  adjourned  early.  Got  a  certificate 
of  service  and  mileage  $112.00.  Purchased  a  hymn 
book  for  my  wife.  After  dinner  we  got  on  board  the 
Selma  for  Cahaba. 

“Jan.  11  (Back  in  Montgomery)  This  day  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  a  sister  of  our  church  who  was 
in  deep  distress  and  neglected  by  her  brethren  in  the 
church.— When  we  are  blessed  with  plenty  we  forget 
the  poor.’’ 

“Feb.  3rd— I  visited  the  conference  room  this  morn¬ 
ing.  There  is  but  little  dignity  in  the  Conference. 
Most  of  its  members  are  rather  rough  customers.” 

“Feb.  25— The  reduction  of  the  tax  on  Land  and  Ne¬ 
groes  was  I  fear  a  bad  move.” 

“Feb.  29— The  Whig  members  had  a  meeting  tonight 
and  recommended  Gen.  Taylor  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  and  oppose  conventions.” 

When  the  state  capitol  finally  anchored  permanently 
in  Montgomery  many  citizens  of  Cahaba,  the  first  capi¬ 
tol,  moved  to  Selma  where  the  high  bluff  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  eliminated  the  hazard  of  floods  which 
Cahaba  had  suffered.  Selma  had  become  the  thriving 
city  of  Central  Alabama— fourth  largest  in  the  state. 
In  1855  the  John  family  with  some  reluctance  left  their 
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old  friends  in  Uniontown  and  moved  to  the  river  town 
of  Selma.  Travel  was  easier  because  of  the  luxurious 
steamers  which  plied  the  river.  And  they  left  behind 
them  the  prairie  mud  which  had  made  their  neighbors 
rich  with  cotton  money.  They  bought  a  house  from 
Mr.  Nance  on  the  corner  of  Dallas  Avenue  and  Dona¬ 
tion  (later  Mabry)  Street. 

His  new  neighbors  soon  esteemed  Joseph  for  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  intelligence,  and  more  and  more  he  as¬ 
sumed  public  responsibility.  He  was  the  prime  mover 
for  a  public  school,  and  accomplished  for  Selma  what 
he  had  earlier  been  successful  in  getting  for  Union- 
town.  He  became  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Dallas  Academy  and  was  always  a 
champion  of  the  cause  of  education  and  of  sufficient 
salaries  to  command  the  services  of  the  best  teachers. 
The  Board  was  self-perpetuating  and  its  members  were 
named  from  each  of  the  city’s  churches.  The  whole 
community  revolved  around  its  churches  and  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  selection  made  the  membership  of  the  Board  an 
excellent  cross-section  of  the  city. 

The  Johns  transferred  their  membership  to  the 
Methodist  church  in  Selma  and  became  pillars  in  the 
new  church.  Most  of  the  years  of  his  long  life  Joseph 
was  a  steward.  He  became  identified  with  the  great 
temperance  movement  that  was  sweeping  the  country 
at  this  time  and  put  in  yeoman’s  service  for  that  cause. 

He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  councils  of  his  party.  In  1862  the  city  council 
named  him  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Mayor 
Plant,  who  had  died  in  office.  Thus  it  happened  that 
during  the  War  Between  the  States  Selma’s  breastworks 
and  fortifications  were  constructed  under  his  direction. 
Also  in  the  war  period  he  was  appointed  by  the  court 
to  take  and  care  for  the  property  of  Northern  people 
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sequestered  in  Selma.  In  that  capacity  for  a  time  he 
was  a  trustee  for  immense  sums  in  money  and  valu¬ 
ables.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Chancellor  Byrd, 
Joseph  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Middle  Division.  This  office  he  was  holding  at 
the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  state  government  in 
1865,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Reconstruction 
Acts. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  Railway,  and  as  at¬ 
torney  procured  its  right-of-way,  its  charter,  and  the 
subsequent  appropriations  for  its  construction.  A  new 
law  partnership  was  formed  with  Chancellor  W.  H. 
Fellows,  and  Joseph  sold  to  him  a  part  of  his  property 
facing  on  Dallas  Avenue.  And  so  for  a  lifetime  they 
became  neighbors  as  well  as  friends. 

In  1860  Jane  and  Joseph’s  oldest  daughter.  Belle, 
married  John  Blandin,  a  Yankee  from  Vermont  who 
had  come  to  Selma  and  opened  a  book  store.  The 
marriage  of  Frances  to  S.  F.  Hobbs,  of  Maine,  took  place 
in  1862.  When  a  third  Yankee,  Fred  Watson  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  asked  for  the  hand  of  their  daughter  Mary, 
Joseph  is  reported  to  have  uttered  a  sepulchral  sigh  as 
he  said  to  Jane  at  bedtime,  “Do  you  think  all  our  girls 
will  marry  ‘Dam  Yankees’?”  Two  of  the  girls  married 
Southern  men.  Harriet  married  a  Methodist  minister, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Boland,  and  the  youngest  daughter, 
Annie,  married  a  Mr.  Lawrence  Montgomery.  Be  it 
said  in  tribute  to  the  charm  and  persuasive  qualities 
of  the  John  girls  that  the  two  who  had  married  Yan¬ 
kees  during  or  just  before  the  war  saw  their  husbands 
don  the  grey  and  march  out  to  fight  against  their  broth¬ 
ers  in  blue. 

The  John  home  burned  in  1864  and  the  family 
moved  into  the  Hobbs  home  with  Frances  while  her 
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husband  was  away  in  the  service.  The  Battle  of  Selma 
took  place  while  they  were  living  with  her.  It  was  not 
until  1872  that  their  own  house  was  rebuilt.  Here 
Joseph  Reid  John  died  on  January  20,  1890,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  having  served  well  his  God  and  his  fel- 
lowman.  A  biographer  wrote  of  him,  “He  was  a  pro¬ 
found  lawyer  and  a  citizen  of  the  highest  moral  and 
social  standinof.” 

o 

All  through  the  annals  of  the  family  and  at  family 
gatherings  the  expression  “He’s  a  John”  or  “She’s  a 
John’’  is  used  to  characterize  certain  descendants  of 
Joseph  and  Jane.  But  the  label  is  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ing.  Joseph  John  was  a  mild-mannered,  scholarly  gen¬ 
tleman.  Rosanna  Jane  Smith,  his  wife,  was  the  human 
dynamo  with  the  convictions  that  always  convicted.  It 
was  she  who  called  the  sisrnals  and  ran  the  show.  She 
had  always  been  a  dominant  person,  but  her  life  with 
a  man  who  was  absorbed  in  his  books  and  in  civic  bet¬ 
terment  had  put  upon  her  the  full  authority  of  the 
home.  She  had  not  been  loathe  to  accept  the  dictator¬ 
ship,  but  her  evolution  had  been  gradual  and  she  made 
decisions  with  complete  assurance. 

Jane  lived  to  her  ninetieth  year,  the  last  few  years 
being  spent  with  her  daughter  Frances,  where  she  was 
in  constant  touch  with  children  and  grandchildren  in 
and  around  Selma.  Always  her  hands  were  busy  with 
knitting,  needlework,  or  quilting.  She  died  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1899,  and  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  the 
Live  Oak  Cemetery  in  Selma,  Alabama. 

Excerpts  from  an  editorial  written  at  the  time  of  her 
death  follow: 

“What  a  story  is  woven  in  that  ninety  years  which 
gave  to  the  world  a  noble  example  of  womanliness  and 
godliness  and  left  as  the  fruits  of  a  happy  home  five 
daughters  and  two  sons  of  the  highest  rank  in  citizen- 
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ship  and  Christian  life.  Chancellor  John  was  one  of 
the  most  respected  citizens  Selma  ever  had  to  point  to. 
It  is  peculiarly  sad  to  see  the  last  of  so  noble  a  period 
in  history  going  from  us.” 

The  jewels  in  her  crown,  like  those  in  Cornelia’s  of 
early  Rome,  were  her  children— each  of  whom  shone 
with  his  own  lustre. 

Sam  Will  John  left  the  University  of  Alabama  to 
enter  the  Confederate  service.  At  one  time  when  he  rode 
into  the  yard  on  leave  he  almost  fell  from  his  horse 
with  exhaustion.  He  was  so  thin  and  emaciated  that 
not  a  member  of  his  family  recognized  him.  After  the 
war  he  became  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  as  a  legis¬ 
lator  was  responsible  for  more  legislation  than  any 
other  man  in  Alabama.  Twice  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Code  Commission,  meticulously  performing  his 
duties.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  gave  unstinting- 
ly  of  his  time  and  his  means  to  his  obligation,  as  he 
conceived  it,  in  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  girls’  school  at  Montevallo  and  of  the  in- 
sane  asylum  at  Tuscaloosa.  To  him  his  appointment 
to  these  boards  was  not  an  empty  honor  but  called 
for  the  best  that  was  in  him. 

Joseph  John,  the  younger  brother,  attended  Virginia 
Military  Institute  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  after  the  war. 
He  was  captain  of  one  of  the  companies  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  school,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  president 
of  Washington  College  in  the  same  town,  was  asked  to 
review  the  troops.  As  captain  of  the  crack  company, 
Joseph  John  was  awarded  the  sword  by  General  Lee. 
After  the  ceremony  General  Lee  told  him  he  would  like 
to  give  him  a  personal  memento  of  the  occasion,  and 
invited  him  to  his  home  for  tea  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
At  that  time  General  Lee  presented  him  with  an  auto¬ 
graphed  photograph  of  himself.  Throughout  his  long 
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life  that  picture  of  General  Lee  was  Joseph  John’s  most 
treasured  possession.  It  occupies  today  a  place  of  high 
honor  in  the  home  of  his  nephew,  Sam  Hobbs,  of 
Selma. 

Joseph  John  strayed  from  the  Methodist  fold.  While 
in  Lexington,  he  fell  in  love  with  an  Episcopal  girl 
and  used  to  attend  services  with  her.  He  also  fell  in 
love  with  the  beauty  of  the  Episcopal  service  and  was 
confirmed  as  a  member  of  that  church  while  there. 
His  romance  with  the  girl  ended,  but  his  love  for  the 
church  increased.  Though  his  brilliant  mind  had  been 
trained  for  engineering,  he  could  not  resist  the  call  that 
he  felt  to  the  ministry,  and  he  died  in  the  service  of  his 
adopted  church. 

The  Johns  were  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  family, 
and  honors  were  not  a  man’s  exclusive.  The  women 
left  their  mark  of  intelligence  and  culture  wherever 
they  cast  their  lot. 

Mary  John  Watson  started  Selma’s  first  public  li¬ 
brary.  The  Carnegie  Library  which  eventually  was  se¬ 
cured  for  Selma  was  largely  the  result  of  her  zeal  and 
her  untiring  efforts. 

After  rearing  a  large  family,  Annie  John  Montgom¬ 
ery,  as  a  widow,  became  principal  of  the  high  school  in 
Pineville,  Kentucky.  Upon  her  retirement,  at  a  beau¬ 
tiful  ceremony,  she  was  presented  with  a  loving  cup  as 
the  city’s  Best  Loved  Citizen. 

At  one  point  “Sist’  Hattie”  had  been  turned  out  of 
the  church  for  dancing  (with  a  girl).  It  must  have 
been  a  cause  of  deep  mortification  to  her  father,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Stewards.  After  great 
profession  of  penitence  she  was  reinstated  and  made 
restitution  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  Methodist  min¬ 
ister. 
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Belle  John  Blandin,  the  oldest  sister,  reared  a  splen¬ 
did  family  and  was  the  mother  of  John  Blandin  of 
Spanish-American  War  glory.  They  later  moved  from 
Selma  to  Texas. 

Frances  John  Hobbs  is  the  subject  of  another  sketch. 

The  Johns  had  their  hobbies  and  they  rode  them 
hard.  Politics,  Education,  Religion:  their  hobbies  were 
good  horses  to  ride,  and  they  rode  them  well,  each 
leaving  his  imprint  on  the  sands  of  time. 

The  vitality  of  these  amazing  people  is  a  real  herit¬ 
age.  There  is  no  record  of  a  single  child  having  been 
lost— and  all  seven  lived  well  past  the  allotted  fourscore 
years  and  ten.  Their  contributions  to  their  genera¬ 
tions  in  vision,  resourcefulness,  and  dedication  are  im¬ 
measurable. 

Had  they  had  the  ingredient  of  a  sense  of  humor, 
which  bobs  up  very  occasionally  in  them,  they  might 
have  watered  down  their  purposeful  lives  and  made 
them  less  effective.  Who  am  I  to  judge?  If  I  were  as 
literal  as  they,  instead  of  saying,  “They  were  saints  who 
must  have  been  hard  to  live  with,”  would  I  not  say 
rather,  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”? 


Chapter  I 


FIC\XCES  JEFFRIES  JOHN 
'‘When  I  was  a  child - 

N  JULY  11th,  1943,  in  Unionto^^^l,  Alabama, 


the  third  child  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
R.  John.  It  was  soon  after  the  great  revival  which  con¬ 
verted  them  to  Methodism.  During  the  mother’s  preg- 
nancv,  her  nvo  older  children  had  virulent  cases  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  home  was  under  strictest  quaran¬ 
tine.  For  weeks  a  ver>'  lovely  young  lady  whose  parents 
lived  next  door  to  the  Johns  brought  each  day  their 
medicines  and  meals,  leaving  them  at  the  gate  through 
the  long  summer  siege.  When  the  baby  came,  the  grate¬ 
ful  parents  named  her  Frances  Jeffries  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  neisrhbor  who  had  succoured  them. 

\Vhat  a  foreshadowing!  The  other  children  never 
forgot  that  Ma  was  carrvin^  Sist’  Fannie  when  she  was 
converted,  and  that  the  child  was  named  for  one  whose 
dutv  to  her  felloAvman  defied  the  fear  and  panic  around 
her  as  she  served  her  neighbor.  Psvcholomsts  w’ould 
discredit  the  “marking”  of  a  child,  though  in  Bible 
times  these  coincidents  would  have  been  siomificant. 

O 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Frances  Jeffries  John  in  all  her  ninety- 
six  vears  never  was  to  neglect  her  dutv  toward  God  nor 
her  dutv  toward  her  neighbor. 

She  was  a  healthy,  happy  child  who  early  showed  a 
wdlfulness  and  independence  wTich  stayed  with  her 
through  life.  Her  earliest  recollection  was  her  childish 
delight  in  a  pair  of  little  red  shoes  w  hich  Pa  had  bought 
her  on  one  of  his  trips  to  Mobile.  She  had  been  given 
a  voung  slave  girl  as  nurse  and  attendant,  but  even 


before  she  could  talk  or  button  those  red  shoes  she  was 
pushing  the  maid  aside  as  she  worked  at  the  buttons, 
declaring  with  finality,  “Do  it  ’self!” 

She  gave  her  mother  anxious  moments  when  her  am¬ 
bition  led  her  to  climb  to  the  highest  branches  of  the 
big  live-oaks  that  bordered  the  place,  and  she  loved  to 
walk  the  top  rail  of  the  high  paling  fence.  She  had 
a  little  calico  pony  and  loved  to  hold  little  Annie  in 
front  of  her  on  the  side-saddle  as  she  raced  through  the 
prairie  to  her  grandmother’s  farm. 

When  Frances  was  twelve  years  old  her  parents 
moved  with  their  seven  children  to  Selma,  where  they 
bought  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Dallas  and  Donation 
(later  Mabry)  Street.  The  Ladies’  Educational  Society 
of  Selma  had  been  very  active.  As  early  as  1841  they 
had  selected  a  beautiful  lot  at  the  end  of  Alabama 
Avenue  where  the  Masons  had  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Masonic  Female  Institute.  This  school  was  well 
established  when  the  John  family  came  to  Selma,  and 
the  older  girls  matriculated  there.  Besides  the  regular 
curriculum  they  were  taught  French  and  music  by  a 
French  professor.  This  excellent  school  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  rated  as  a  junior  college  today. 

Fannie’s  best  friend  of  this  period  was  Ada  Norris, 
and  the  two  girls  wished  to  go  off  to  school  together. 
After  some  deliberation  their  parents  decided  to  send 
them  to  the  Alabama  Conference  Female  College  at 
Tuskegee.  Dr.  Price  was  doing  an  excellent  job  as 
president  of  the  college,  and  his  reputation  probably 
influenced  the  decision.  (This  school  was  later  moved 
to  Montgomery  and  is  now  known  as  Huntingdon  Col¬ 
lege.)  Fannie  was  found  well  prepared  to  enter  as  a 
senior  student  and  was  graduated  in  the  top  bracket 
of  her  class. 
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Her  sisters  liked  to  relate  years  later  how  Sist’  Fannie 
loved  pretty  clothes  and  how  the  seven  silk  dresses  sent 
her  for  Commencement  Week  brought  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  a  request  for  four  more.  Sist’  Hattie,  with 
the  aid  of  a  sewing  woman,  engineered  the  graduating 
dress  itself.  It  was  a  creation  of  India  mull,  much 
sheerer  and  finer  than  organdy,  and  the  full  skirt  had 
five  groups  of  eleven  tucks  each— all  made  by  hand. 

Material  for  clothes  came  up  by  boat  from  Mobile, 
and  twice  a  year  Mr.  John  took  the  riverboat  to  buy 
supplies  for  his  family.  Things  were  bought  by  the 
bolt  (or  the  gross  or  the  barrel)  and  the  fingers  of  the 
ladies  were  kept  busy  from  season  to  season. 

When  Frances  finished  college  she  was  a  beautiful 
young  woman  of  nineteen  with  very  fair  skin,  soft  black 
hair,  blue-gray  eyes,  and  very  regular  features.  Her  fig¬ 
ure  was  well  proportioned  and  she  carried  herself  with 
queenly  dignity.  The  summer  before  she  had  entered 
college  the  John  family  had  visited  Shelby  Springs, 
where  Frances  was  greatly  admired  among  the  young 
men.  But  her  parents  considered  her  too  young  for 
formal  introduction— and,  besides,  she  had  two  older 
siters  still  unmarried. 

One  of  the  young  men  at  Shelby  Springs  that  summer 
was  a  Maine  Yankee  named  Samuel  Freeman  Hobbs 
who,  through  an  advertisement  in  a  Boston  paper,  had 
bought  by  correspondence  a  jewelry  business  in  Selma 
from  a  Mr.  Poor.  The  store  was  located  on  Broad 
Street  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  jewelry  store 
in  Alabama.  Cotton  was  king,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  knew 
that  the  most  luxurious  living  in  the  nation  was  in  the 
South.  His  family  had  been  in  the  textile  business  in 
New  England  but  Sam  had  bought  a  jewelry  business 
in  Boston  where  he  attended  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  the  training  of  his  beautiful  tenor  voice  by  Amer- 
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ica’s  best  teachers.  In  1857  he  sold  his  business  and 
came  to  Selma.  There  were  distant  rumblings,  but  no 
real  evidence  of  the  storm  ahead. 

He  brought  with  him  fine  connections  with  diamond 
and  silver  merchants,  and  he  became  Southern  agent 
for  the  famous  Patek-Phillipe  watch.  Seeing  the  needs 
of  the  community,  he  soon  expanded  his  business  to 
include  both  Knabe  and  Steinway  pianos,  and  chromos. 
When  the  sewing  machine  became  standard  equipment 
in  every  home,  he  had  the  agency  for  the  popular  Wil¬ 
cox  and  Gibbs  machine.  The  South  has  always  been 
the  nation’s  best  silver  market,  but  in  those  days  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  practice  for  one  plantation  owner  to 
present  to  a  dear  friend  on  an  adjoining  plantation  a 
silver  service  for  Christmas.  Fine  jewelry  and  many 
beautiful  diamonds  went  into  Black  Belt  homes.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Hobbs  must  have  congratulated  him¬ 
self  for  his  good  judgment  in  deciding  to  come  South. 

Though  he  was  an  excellent  businessman,  he  had 
the  face  of  a  poet-but  with  all  the  strength  of  mas¬ 
culine  beauty.  His  lovely  voice  was  in  constant  de¬ 
mand,  and  he  was  quite  the  Beau  Brummel  of  his  new 
home.  Dr.  John  Furniss,  Sr.,  described  him  as  “the 
handsomest  man  I  ever  saw.” 

One  evening  a  few  days  after  the  John  family  re¬ 
turned  from  the  summer  at  Shelby  Springs  several 
young  men  came  to  call  on  the  John  girls.  After  the 
usual  delay.  Sist’  Belle  and  Sist’  Hattie  went  into  the 
parlor.  But  one  of  the  young  men  had  asked  especial¬ 
ly  for  Miss  Fannie.  Years  later  she  recounted  the  epi¬ 
sode.  “I  was  studying  my  lessons  when  Ma  came  to  my 
room  to  say,  ‘Fannie,  get  dressed;  one  of  the  \oung 
men  has  asked  especially  to  see  you’.’  Oh,  Ma!  I  d  so 
much  rather  study  my  lessons,”  was  her  petulant  re- 
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sponse  as  she  fingered  the  curls  of  her  becoming  coif¬ 
fure. 

The  gentleman  who  had  asked  for  her  was  Mr. 
Hobbs,  and  one  of  the  other  swains,  also  from  the 
North,  was  a  Mr.  Blandin  who  later  married  Sist’  Belle. 
Frances  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Hobbs  be¬ 
fore  she  went  off  to  college  that  Fall,  for  the  young 
people  of  the  town  were  passionately  absorbed  in  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  the  Southern  cause.  The  beauty  of 
Frances  and  the  exquisite  voice  of  Mr.  Hobbs  kept 
them  in  constant  demand  and  threw  them  more  and 
more  together  in  theatricals,  tableaux,  and  charades.  It 
may  have  been  hard  that  year  even  for  Frances  to  keep 
her  mind  on  those  books  she  had  been  so  reluctant  to 
abandon  at  the  time  of  his  first  call. 

She  returned  to  Selma  in  June  after  her  graduation. 
Her  environment  in  school  had  been  a  very  religious 
one,  and  she  had  become  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
foreign  missions.  She  begged  her  father  to  allow  her 
to  go  to  Africa  as  a  missionary.  She  could  not  prevail 
upon  him.  Her  next  request  was  that  she  be  allowed 
to  teach.  “That  is  a  man's  job,”  he  told  her  inexorably. 
After  a  summer  of  ardent  courtship,  she  gave  up  her 
two  major  ambitions  and  resigned  herself  to  matri¬ 
mony  with  the  much  sought-after  Mr.  Hobbs. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  The  Selma  Daily 
Times  of  Oct.  23,  1862:  “Married:  Yesterday  morning 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Bancroft,  Mr.  S.  F.  Hobbs  and  Miss 
Fannie,  daughter  of  J.  R.  John,  Esq.,  of  this  city. 

“When  we  received  this  announcement,  it  was  our 
intention  to  insert  it  in  as  felicitous  a  manner  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  wind  up  with  a  flourish  of  poetry;  but  con¬ 
sidering  that  ‘there  is  more  truth  than  poetry’  in  wed¬ 
lock  we  announce  the  fact  in  matter-of-fact  prose.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place  however  to  extend  to  the  happy 
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pair  an  assurance  of  the  pleasure  it  affords  us  to  record 
the  union  of  their  loving  hearts  and  willing  hands. 
May  they  live  long  in  usefulness  and  happiness  and 
when  they  go  to  their  last  sleep  may  there  yet  remain 
many  bright  marks  of  their  own  making  to  direct  un¬ 
erringly  along  life’s  pathway  those  who  may  follow 
them.” 

Theirs  was  a  quiet  morning  wedding  in  the  John 
home,  witnessed  by  her  family  and  a  few  close  friends. 
She  was  married  in  a  soft,  dove-colored  taffeta  with 
matching  velvet  hat.  The  hour  of  the  wedding  was 
set  so  as  to  enable  the  principals  to  depart  on  the  steam¬ 
er  for  Mobile  immediately  after  the  ceremony.  The 
wedding  party  drove  to  the  landing  to  see  the  young 
couple  off,  but  the  scheduled  boat  failed  to  appear. 
After  several  hours’  wait,  they  returned  home  and 
boarded  the  boat  on  its  arrival  next  day. 

A  trousseau  was  hard  to  muster  in  1862.  Stocks  of 
goods  were  exhausted  in  the  stores  and  nothing  could 
come  from  the  North  except  by  way  of  blockade  run¬ 
ners.  In  spite  of  difficulties,  Sist’  Annie  recalled  some 
of  the  bride’s  lovely  clothes:  a  second-day  dress  of  dark 
blue  silk  with  pink  rosebuds,  and  two  morning  dresses, 
one  a  black  and  red  changeable  silk,  the  other  of  soft 
gray  wool  with  full-length  front  embroidery.  Her 
underwear  was  of  linen,  handmade  and  trimmed  with 
her  own  handmade  lace. 

An  enormous  family  Bible,  still  in  the  Hobbs  home, 
was  sent  to: 

“Mr.  S.  F.  Hobbs 

“From  his  female  friends  of 
The  Presbyterian  Church 
“October,  1862” 
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The  inscription  bears  testimony  to  the  devotion  of  the 
lady  friends  with  whom  he  worked  and  sang  in  the 
church. 

On  their  wedding  trip  to  Mobile  they  purchased  a 
handsome  bedroom  suite  consisting  of  twelve  pieces. 
This  furniture  and  a  gold  and  white  tea  set  are  still 
treasured  by  their  family. 

Upon  their  return  to  Selma  they  occupied  the  Laven¬ 
der  house  next  door  to  The  Dallas  Academy.  The 
home  of  Dr.  Phillips  on  the  corner  of  Parkman  and 
Donation  was  offered  for  sale  a  few  months  later.  Dr. 
Phillips  had  built  the  house  with  slave  labor  a  few 
years  before.  His  wife  had  died  with  the  first  baby, 
and  because  of  his  heartache  he  was,  anxious  to  sell  it. 
The  property  adjoined  that  of  the  John  family  and  was 
an  ideal  location,  each  family  owning  a  quarter  of  a 
block.  The  couple  bought  the  Phillips  house,  and 
young  Mrs.  Hobbs  converted  the  office  Dr.  Phillips  had 
built  in  the  side  yard  into  a  dining  room,  attaching 
it  to  the  main  house  and  to  the  brick  kitchen  in  the 
yard.  The  house  faced  Selma’s  park,  known  as  Haydn’s 
Grove.  Later,  as  land  became  more  valuable,  the  City 
Fathers  were  pressured  into  permitting  partitioning  of 
the  park  into  building  lots.  Because  the  property  own¬ 
ers  donated  the  land  for  the  street,  it  was  known  as 
Donation  Street. 
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Chapter  II 


THE  WAR  YEARS 
”Her  price  is  far  above  rubies” 

'OY  THE  time  the  Hobbs  couple  had  moved  into 
their  new  house,  people  were  pouring  into  the  city 
to  man  the  shipyards  and  to  work  in  the  Confederate 
arsenal.  Fannie’s  father,  Mr.  John,  as  mayor  of  the 
town,  faced  problems  of  housing  and  sanitation,  and 
the  accompanying  disorders  of  mushroom  growth.  The 
war  was  now  on  in  deadly  earnest.  Though  he  had 
six  brothers  fighting  in  the  Federal  army,  Mr.  Hobbs 
had  lived  in  the  South  long  enough  to  see  her  problems, 
and  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war  word  came  from 
his  family,  who  had  moved  to  Illinois,  of  the  serious 
illness  of  his  brother,  Sidney,  who  was  a  telegrapher  in 
the  Northern  army.  He  managed  to  get  passes  through 
Confederate  and  Union  lines  until  he  reached  his 
brother,  who  had  been  twice  wounded  and  was  held 
in  Libby  Prison.  S.  F.  brought  him  to  Selma,  where 
Frances  nursed  him  until  he  was  able  to  return  to  Il¬ 
linois.  He  died  there  of  tuberculosis  soon  after  the 
war. 

Mr.  Hobbs  had  early  secured,  equipped,  and  paid  a 
substitute,  but  when  calls  came  for  more  volunteers  he 
joined  the  Confederate  Army,  serving  first  in  Byrd’s 
Company  of  1st  Alabama  Regiment  Volunteer  Militia. 
When  that  company  was  mustered  out  he  joined  Golds- 
by’s  Company  of  mounted  infantry.  For  some  time  he 
had  suffered  terribly  with  acute  indigestion,  which  med¬ 
ical  science  today  would  recognize  as  gall  stones.  His 
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company  was  stationed  for  a  while  at  Cahaba  and  his 
wife,  knowing  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  survive  on 
the  parched  corn  and  hardtack  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  would  drive  the  nine  miles  with  baskets  of  well 
cooked  food  which  he  could  eat  without  hazarding  the 
dreaded  gall  stone  attacks. 

Under  the  guidance  of  their  indefatigable  mother, 
Frances  and  her  sisters  were  filling  their  days  with  every 
kind  of  war  work.  The  Masonic  Female  Institute  was 
converted  into  a  Confederate  hospital.  Much  of  the 
cooking  for  the  patients  was  done  in  the  homes,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  town  made  a  splendid  nursing  corps. 
When  they  were  not  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed,  their  hands  were  busy  rolling  bandages,  working  in 
the  arsenal,  and  making  the  knitting  needles  fly. 

In  1864  the  John  home  burned,  and  Frances  was  glad 
to  have  her  family  move  in  with  her  while  her  husband 
was  away  in  the  service.  Her  brother  Joseph,  fourteen, 
was  her  companion  on  the  long  drives  to  Cahaba,  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  reins  of  the  one  horse  that  had  not  gone 
into  the  service  of  the  army.  On  one  of  these  trips,  she 
found  her  husband  in  critical  condition  and  brought 
him  back  to  Selma  to  be  nursed  by  her  skillful  hands. 
When  he  was  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
he  continued  to  pay  a  substitute  to  take  his  place  on 
the  firing  line. 

He  had  tried  to  allay  Fannie’s  fears  of  Yankee  atro¬ 
cities  with  the  assurance  that  “They  are  my  brothers; 
they  are  gentlemen.”  She  listened,  though  she  was  not 
convinced.  Over  his  protest  she  had  two  enormous 
safes  moved  from  his  jewelry  store  to  the  wide  back 
hall  of  their  home.  In  the  late  hours  of  the  night  she 
secretly  quilted  into  her  five-yard  petticoat  the  fine 
watches  and  diamonds  from  the  safes.  This  petticoat 
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she  wore  day  and  night.  While  she  was  occupied  with 
her  strange  quilting,  her  father  was  supervising  the 
erection  of  breastworks  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Hobbs  had  gone  out  with  the  last  troop  train 
that  left  Selma  for  Meridian  carrying  stores  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  naval  supplies.  No  sooner  had  he  left  than  his 
skeptical  wife  removed  from  the  store  after  nightfall  all 
of  his  stock  of  silver.  This  she  put  into  large  cloth 
bags.  When  the  slaves  were  asleep  in  their  quarters 
she  climbed  a  ladder  on  the  back  porch,  removed  three 
or  four  pieces  of  weatherboarding,  and  lowered  the 
bags  into  the  wall,  securing  them  with  nails  driven 
into  the  studding.  Then  she  carefully  replaced  the 
weatherboarding.  Grandfather  clocks  she  placed  be¬ 
hind  bales  of  cotton  in  the  barn.  In  the  safes  she  put 
the  plated  silver  and  trays  of  inexpensive,  gold-filled 
jewelry. 

For  days  they  anticipated  the  arrival  of  Wilson’s 
Raiders.  Dispatchers  kept  them  posted  on  the  progress 
of  the  Yankee  troops  as  they  came  through  Jefferson 
County,  Montevallo,  Stanton,  Plantersville — leaving 
pillage  and  destruction  in  their  wake.  Because  of  her 
shipyards  and  arsenal  Selma  was  the  real  goal.  The 
troops  had  been  promised  twenty-four  hours  to  loot  the 
city,  and  Selma  was  touted  as  a  rich  man’s  paradise. 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  2nd  (1865)  the  cannonading 
could  be  heard  in  the  town  as  the  enemy  advanced 
down  the  Summerfield  and  Range  Line  Roads  towards 
Selma.  There  could  be  only  a  token  resistance.  When 
Forrest  had  moved  on  toward  Meridian  it  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  the  less  than  2000  civilians  left 
in  Selma— for  the  most  part,  old  men  and  boys,  un¬ 
trained  and  unseasoned — would  be  powerless  to  do 
more  than  retard  the  progress  of  the  9000  men  under 
General  Wilson. 
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Frances  and  her  family  were  at  supper  when  they  felt 
the  house  shake  with  the  impact  of  a  cannonball  that 
struck  the  north  wall  of  the  Hobbs  home,  splintering 
the  weatherboarding.  As  they  sat  at  the  table  there 
came  a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door.  The  young  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  had  trained  a  little  colored  boy  named 
Archie,  about  twelve  years  old,  to  answer  the  door  and 
wait  on  the  table,  wearing  as  his  badge  of  office  the 
white  coats  she  had  made  for  him  herself.  Each  day 
she  had  had  him  bring  his  slate  and  pencil  to  the  house 
where  she  had  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  This  time 
she  thought  it  best  to  answer  the  door  herself.  As  she 
made  her  way  to  the  front  of  the  house  she  was  prob¬ 
ably  remembering  her  husband’s  assurance,  “If  you 
treat  them  as  gentlemen,  they’ll  treat  you  as  a  lady.’* 
Her  petticoat,  loaded  with  watches  and  diamonds,  was 
swishing  around  her  as  she  opened  the  front  door.  The 
whole  of  Haydn’s  Grove  in  front  of  the  house  was  a 
mass  of  blue-coated  soldiers,  pitching  their  tents  there 
for  the  night.  As  she  opened  the  door  they  pushed 
past  her  into  the  house. 

The  family  rose  from  the  table  as  they  poured  down 
into  the  wing  of  the  house.  The  soldiers  swarmed 
around  the  table,  devouring  what  was  left  of  the  meal 
and  pouring  out  salt  and  pepper  to  destroy  anything 
that  might  have  been  used  again.  They  pushed  back 
their  chairs  and  stalked  through  the  kitchen  out  into 
the  slave  quarters  in  the  yard  where  the  soldiers  sought 
gratification  from  the  colored  women.  They  located 
the  clocks  hidden  in  the  barn  and  dragged  them  out, 
using  them  as  targets  as  they  shot  at  them  to  see  the 
mainsprings  uncoil.  The  five  bales  of  cotton  were 
roded  out  and  set  afire  in  the  yard,  and  the  one  lone 
carriage  horse  was  shot  and  left  dead  where  he  fell. 
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Mr.  John  and  Joseph  had  returned,  bringing  news  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Small,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  of 
Mr.  Philpot  and  Mr.  Minter  in  the  battle  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city.  Many  others  had  been  killed,  and 
the  hospital  was  reported  bulging  with  the  wounded. 
Having  finished  their  destruction  in  the  Hobbs  yard, 
the  soldiers  now  surged  across  the  back  porch  and 
through  the  double  doors  of  the  back  hall  to  demand 
the  treasure  which  they  had  learned  of  from  the  slaves. 
With  a  great  show  of  reluctance,  Mrs.  Hobbs  moved 
forward  and  worked  the  combination  of  one  of  the  big 
iron  safes.  She  pulled  out  a  tray  of  the  gold-filled 
jewelry  and  passed  it  from  soldier  to  soldier,  saying 
sweetly,  “Oh,  take  one,  take  a  ring!  Send  it  back  to 
your  sweetheart.  Tell  her  you  stole  it  in  Dixie.  Take 
one!  Take  one!”  When  she  had  emptied  one  safe,  the 
demands  increased  for  her  to  open  the  other  one. 
After  she  had  complied  and  after  every  ring  and  pin 
and  spoon  had  been  disposed  of,  she  switched  to  the 
door  in  her  richly  loaded  petticoat  and  bade  the  sol¬ 
diers  goodbye.  Probably  because  of  the  bounty  he 
thought  they  had  received,  the  colonel  assigned  her  a 
guard  for  the  night. 

Fires  were  burning  all  over  Selma.  Neighbors  were 
taking  in  the  homeless.  One  of  the  greatest  personal 
tragedies  of  the  day  to  Mrs.  Hobbs  was  the  fact  that 
little  Archie,  her  pupil  and  her  special  protegee,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Yankee  army  off  and  she  never  heard  from 
him  again. 

Mr.  Hobbs  had  paid  for  his  goods  with  Confederate 
money  and  was  destined  to  pay  for  them  again  with 
United  States  currency,  but  the  goods  were  saved  by 
the  skepticism  and  ingenuity  of  his  Southern  bride. 
He  was  the  first  to  admit  that  he  had  been  saved  by 
a  petticoat. 
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Chapter  III 


THE  COVENANT 
'*Let  us  make  a  covenant,  thou  and  / . . 

JEWELRY  and  silver  and  Knabe  pianos  were  the  last 
interest  of  the  Southern  people  after  the  holocaust 
through  which  they  had  passed  but  Mr.  S.  F.  raised 
money  enough  to  pay  again  for  his  stock  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  He  re-opened  his  store  for  business,  and  slowly 
the  remnants  of  a  rich  clientele  began  drifting  back. 

A  few  years  after  the  war  S.  F.  sent  for  his  youngest 
brother,  Edward,  to  come  South  to  help  him  with  the 
business.  Edward  liked  the  South  in  spite  of  open 
wounds  between  the  sections.  In  February,  1868,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Illinois  to  marry  his  boyhood  sweetheart, 
Cornelia  Eliza  Lathrop.  When  he  brought  his  bride 
back  to  Selma,  his  brother  gave  him  a  lot  on  the  corner 
of  his  own  facing  the  park  across  Donation  Street.  On 
this  lot  the  couple  built  a  cottage.  The  new  sister-in- 
law  proved  to  be  a  real  asset  to  the  town.  She  was  a 
finished  musician  and  played  the  piano  beautifully. 
Sist’  Fannie  and  Sist’  Neely,  as  she  was  called,  became 
devoted  friends. 

Fannie’s  brother.  Will  John,  had  married  Estelle  Car- 
son,  whose  beautiful  voice  had  been  trained  abroad. 
She  could  have  graced  the  concert  stage  or  grand  opera. 
Broth’  Eddie,  too,  was  musical.  He  and  Mr.  S.  F.  or¬ 
ganized  the  Hobbs  Choral  Club,  which  enjoyed  fine 
fellowship  and  put  on  concerts  from  time  to  time.  The 
club  had  a  membership  of  around  fifty  and  became  a 
nucleus  of  musical  culture  for  the  central  city.  Sist’ 
Fannie,  who  had  not  a  musical  note  in  her  make-up, 
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must  have  felt  rather  like  a  fifth  wheel  on  the  frequent 
musical  evenings  when  Sist’  Neely  and  Sist’  Estelle  were 
so  essential  to  the  Hobbs  men.  The  bond  was  pro¬ 
bably  tightened  between  herself  and  Broth’  Will  as  they 
sat  together  in  the  back  of  the  room  discussing  Re¬ 
construction  or  the  great  temperance  movement. 

Mr.  S.  F.  was  very  proud  of  Fannie  even  if  she 
couldn’t  sing.  She  was  nineteen  years  younger  than  he, 
and  he  loved  her  for  her  youth  and  good  looks  as  well 
as  for  her  fine  attainments  of  head  and  heart.  He  took 
her  to  New  York  with  him  on  his  buying  trips,  and 
delighted  in  finding  beautiful  clothes  to  buy  for  her 
there.  Always  he  arranged  to  go  during  the  opera  sea¬ 
son.  Fannie  was  a  complete  literalist.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  they  were  attending  a  play  based  on  the  life 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  husband  must  have  had  a  great 
shock  when  Fannie  rose  in  mid-performance  to  leave 
the  theater.  He  feared  she  might  be  ill.  But  when 
they  reached  the  lobby  she  exploded,  “Why,  I  never 
heard  of  such  foolishness!  What  do  you  take  me  for? 
Elizabeth  has  been  dead  a  hundred  years!” 

He  finally  was  convinced  that  what  other  people 
went  to  New  York  to  enjoy  was  positively  distasteful 
to  Fannie.  She  was  a  poor  traveller,  always  succumb¬ 
ing  to  train  sickness,  and  at  last  he  left  off  insisting 
that  she  accompany  him.  He  had  her  measurements 
taken  by  a  modiste  in  New  York,  and  twice  a  year  he 
returned  from  his  trips  with  her  wardrobe. 

All  of  us  are  prone  to  catalogue  people  according  to 
race  or  section.  If  nothing  else  ever  proved  the  fallacy 
of  such  cataloguing.  Miss  Fannie  and  Mr.  S.  F.  did.  By 
all  the  standards  of  what  a  Southern  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  should  be— he,  a  Maine  Yankee,  was!  He 
was  soft-spoken,  cultured,  pleasure-loving,  gallant.  She 
might  well  have  come  from  his  rock-bound  coast  of 
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Maine.  She  was  reserved,  thrifty,  energetic,  and  as 
Puritan  as  Plymouth  Rock  itself.  The  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  '^vere  in  reverse. 

Before  coming  South,  Mr.  S.  F.  had  attended  the 
Congregational  Church,  but  the  Presbyterians  in 
Selma,  learning  of  his  qualifications,  had  urged  him  to 
direct  their  chorus  choir.  When  he  had  been  in  Selma 
only  a  few  months  he  undertook  this  task  and  made  a 
great  success  of  it. 

But  Fannie  could  not  be  happy  as  long  as  he  was  not 
a  member  of  any  church.  Years  later  she  recalled  their 
discussions  of  the  subject.  She  was  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice— “Dear,  I  will  join  any  church  with  you,  even 
the  Catholic.”  With  her  it  was  a  question  of  his  soul’s 
salvation  and  it  was  top  priority.  They  compromised  on 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  whose  vineyard  he  was  al¬ 
ready  laboring.  She  transferred  from  the  Methodist 
Church  and  he  was  baptized.  In  his  beautiful  Bible, 
written  in  a  fine  Spencerian  hand  and  dated  April  19, 
1868,  there  still  reposes  a  solemn  covenant  made  with 
each  other  and  with  God.  It  is  signed  “S.  F.  Hobbs— 
F.  J.  Hobbs.”  One  paragraph  reads: 

“Today  do  we  with  the  utmost  solemnity  surrender 
ourselves  to  Thee.  We  renounce  all  former  lords  that 
have  had  dominion  over  us  and  we  consecrate  to  Thee 
all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are— to  be  used  entirely 
for  Thy  glory.” 

Some  of  us  have  trouble  sustaining  mountain  top  ex¬ 
periences,  but  Frances  was  a  literalist.  She  meant 
every  word  of  that  covenant,  adhered  to  it  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  patterned  her  life  after  it.  If  God  had  made 
us  all  such  literalists  the  world  would  have  been  saved 
long  ago.  But  perhaps  He  felt  it  would  be  a  world 
more  worth  saving  if  the  literalists  were  outnumbered. 
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Though  I  am  sure  children  of  his  own  would  have 
pleased  Mr.  S.  F.  she  never  felt  worthy  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  training  an  immortal  soul  and  she 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  spare  her  that.  They  loved 
the  children  who  were  born  to  Broth’  Eddie  and  Sist’ 
Neely  next  door.  In  those  days  there  were  no  hos¬ 
pitals  and  no  trained  nurses.  Sist’  Fannie  was  efficiency 
and  competence  itself  in  a  sick  room.  Doctors  sent  for 
her  in  an  emergency  as  they  might  have  sent  for  a 
specialist.  She  probably  assisted  at  the  delivery  of  more 
babies  and  closed  the  eyes  of  more  of  the  dying  than 
any  one  doctor  in  Selma,  for  they  all  called  her  in. 

When  his  mother  and  father  moved  from  Maine  to 
Illinois  when  the  West  began  to  boom,  Mr.  S.  F.  had 
built  for  them  a  very  nice  two-storied  brick  house  in 
Yorkville  where  they  could  enjoy  old  age  in  comfort. 
His  mother,  Miranda  Merrill,  died  of  typhoid  fever  in 
1871.  His  father,  who  lived  five  years  after  her  death, 
spent  his  last  years  in  Selma  and  was  nursed  in  his  last 
illness  by  his  devoted  daughter-in-law,  Frances.  He 
always  felt  that  their  own  little  girl— the  only  one— 
would  have  grown  up  to  be  like  Frances  if  she  had 
lived. 

Mr.  S.  F.  loved  the  comforts  of  life,  and  his  home  was 
one  of  the  first  in  Selma  to  have  its  own  system  of 
waterworks.  He  had  this  system  devised  by  building 
a  high  tank  up  over  the  well,  which  was  at  the  edge  of 
the  brick  kitchen.  A  bathroom  with  an  enormous  zinc 
tub  was  built  on  the  back  porch.  Running  water, 
pumped  up  each  morning  by  the  stable  boy,  was  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  tank  which  held  a  day’s  quota  for  the 
kitchen  and  bathroom. 

The  nieces  and  nephews  recall  with  pleasure  their 
visits  to  the  home  of  Auntie  and  Uncle.  Sist’  Fannie 
had  officiated  at  the  birthing  of  most  of  them  and  felt 
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a  real  sense  of  proprietorship.  When  the  second  little 
girl  was  born  to  the  Ed  Hobbses,  they  named  her  Fran¬ 
ces  John  for  Sist’  Fannie.  There  was  always  a  cookie  jar 
or  an  apple  barrel  to  be  explored  whenever  Auntie 
pulled  from  her  deep  skirt  pocket  the  big  bunch  of  keys 
and  opened  the  storeroom  door.  After  the  early  death 
of  her  lovely  mother,  little  Estelle  John,  too,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  Auntie’s  house. 

When  she  had  made  her  covenant  with  the  Lord 
and  Mr.  S.  F.,  Frances  no  longer  thought  it  honest  to 
spend  the  Lord’s  money  on  personal  adornment  in  the 
face  of  so  much  need  and  hunger  in  the  world.  She 
was  no  longer  the  little  girl  who  delighted  in  red  shoes 
nor  the  young  lady  who  sent  back  for  four  more  silk 
dresses  for  commencement.  On  their  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  Mr.  S.  F.  gave  her  a  very  beautiful  set  of  jewelry. 
She  expressed  her  appreciation  but  protested  his  ex- 
travao^ance.  She  felt  that  the  gift  was  a  violation  of 
their  solemn  covenant  and  after  some  deliberation 
went  to  the  store  with  the  box  of  jewelry  in  her  hand. 
She  called  Broth’  Eddie  aside  and  suggested  that  he  put 
the  jewelry  back  in  stock  and  sell  it,  giving  her  the 
money  to  use  for  her  charities.  Broth’  Eddie  felt  that 
this  was  unfair  to  Broth’  S.  F.  and  protested  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  in  the  end  he  yielded.  When  she  told 
Mr.  S.  F.  of  the  return  of  the  jewelry  he  was  indignant. 
He  was  willing  to  follow  the  course  she  had  prescribed 
—up  to  a  certain  point.  But  Fannie  never  saw  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale. 

The  love  of  the  textile  business  lingered  with  her 
husband  from  his  New  England  boyhood.  When  one 
Joel  Matthews,  who  had  invested  S50,000.00  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  cotton  mill,  died  before  it  was  finished, 
Mr.  S.  F.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Haralson  purchased 
the  property  and  organized  a  company.  The  new 
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company  started  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.00.  The 
mill  was  completed  in  1877  under  the  superintendency 
of  Ernest  T.  Hobbs,  a  nephew  brought  down  from 
Biddeford,  Maine.  Fannie  protested  the  whole  venture 
You  are  bringing  in  a  bunch  of  ignorant  poor  white 
trash  for  the  town  to  take  care  of.”  She  was  to  do 
more  “taking  care”  than  anybody  else— but  she  did  it 

under  protest.  1373738 

A  nominal  tuition  was  required  of  students  attend¬ 
ing  The  Dallas  Academy,  and  of  course  the  prolific 
families  of  the  mill  village  were  unable  to  pay  it.  Edu¬ 
cation,  especially  Christian  education,  was  a  passion 
with  Frances  John.  She  had  a  room  built  in  her  back 
yard,  and  there  she  taught  the  poor  children  of  the 
town,  supplying  them  with  slates  and  books.  In  spite 
of  Pa’s  early  objection  to  her  being  a  teacher  she  be¬ 
came  one.  Each  morning  when  her  routine  housekeep¬ 
ing  chores  were  finished— the  meals  planned,  the  flour, 
lard,  sugar,  and  meat  measured  out  from  the  storeroom 
—she  walked  across  her  back  yard  to  her  school  and, 
in  a  well-disciplined  schoolroom,  taught  the  three  R’s. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  the  crunch  of  Mr.  S.  F.’s  buggy 
wheels  as  he  drove  into  the  yard  for  his  midday  meal 
she  tapped  the  school  bell  on  her  desk  to  signify  dis¬ 
missal.  Mr.  S.  F.  was  knotvn  everywhere  for  his  ex¬ 
treme  punctuality.  His  neighbors  declared  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  his  store  to  set  their 
watches  by  the  grandfather  clock  or  the  French  bird 
clock  in  the  window.  All  they  needed  to  do  was  pull 
aside  the  lace  curtain  as  they  heard  his  horse  coming 
doTvn  Dallas  Street.  They  knew  it  was  two  minutes 
to  one.  (I  have  searched  in  vain  to  find  an  inheritance 
of  this  quality  in  any  of  his  descendants.) 

Frances  proved  to  be  a  prophet  as  to  the  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  under-privileged  who  would  flood  Selma  for 
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work  in  the  cotton  mill.  A  group  of  ladies  met  in  Mrs. 
Hobbs’s  parlor  and  organized  what  they  called  the 
United  Charities.  It  must  have  been  a  forerunner  of  the 
Junior  League  of  today— but  without  snob  appeal.  A 
review  of  the  organization’s  history  reads  as  follows: 

“In  1884  a  group  of  women  filled  with  the  love  of 
humanity  called  together  two  representatives  from  each 
religious  organization  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  a  plan  whereby  the  poor  of  Selma  might  be 
systematically  and  adequately  served.  The  proposal 
for  organization  and  the  plan  submitted  were  enthus¬ 
iastically  received  and  accepted  and  the  Society  of 
United  Charities  came  into  existence.” 

The  ladies  who  comprised  the  first  Board  were  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Roy,  Mrs.  Clara  Kohn,  Mrs.  I.  Bloch,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ullman,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Parrish,  Mrs.  Eugene  Rob¬ 
bins,  Sr.,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Craig,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Hobbs. 
The  ladies  divided  the  city  into  squares  and  gave  each 
member  the  responsibility  for  reporting  and  investigat¬ 
ing  any  need  or  call  for  help  in  her  allotted  section. 
Dues  were  $1.00  a  month  collected  through  the  Board 
members  in  each  church.  Practically  every  lady  in 
Selma  became  a  contributing  member.  There  was 
nothing  too  hard  for  those  ladies  to  tackle.  Cloth  was 
bought  by  the  bolt  for  layettes  and  children’s  clothes. 
Most  of  the  cutting-out  was  done  by  Mrs.  Hobbs.  She 
distributed  the  unmade  garments  to  the  willing  hands 
of  the  members,  who  returned  them  to  her  for  buttons 
and  her  expert  buttonholes.  Coal  dealers  made  them 
a  special  rate  on  coal  for  the  poor.  That  one  item 
alone  was  big  business. 

Mrs.  Hobbs’s  carriage  became  known  as  the  Gospel 
Chariot  as  she  travelled  from  house  to  house  in  the 
mill  village,  investigating  and  leaving  baskets  of  groc¬ 
eries.  She  always  gave  a  lecture  on  bringing  children 
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into  the  world  for  other  people  to  take  care  of.  “Rich 
folks  has  their  pleasures,”  retorted  Mrs.  Scroggins  one 
day,  “and  you  needn’t  try  to  take  our’n  away  from  us!” 

She  made  her  visits  an  every-member  canvass  for 
church  attendance  and  the  appeal  was  very  effective. 
One  day  a  child  told  her  she  didn’t  go  to  Sunday  School 
”  ’cause  I  don’t  have  no  hat  fittin’  to  wear.”  A  hat  was 
delivered  to  her  before  next  Sunday  and  the  grateful 
child,  trying  on  the  hat,  tearfully  declared,  “Mis  Harbs, 
you  trimmed  it  jest  like  you  orter.”  Her  favorite  text 
after  these  missions  of  mercy  was,  “Their  poverty  is 
within  them!  Did  you  see  that  filthy  kitchen?”  An  old 
man  died  in  the  village  one  day  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  went 
to  the  funeral.  There  were  not  friends  enough  even 
to  handle  the  coffin.  She  removed  her  gloves,  stepped 
forward,  and  helped  carry  the  casket  to  the  hearse  and 
to  the  grave.  Her  ideas  on  charity  anticipated  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal;  her  objective  was  to  put 
the  idle  to  work.  Scars  were  left  on  all  her  property  by 
the  hungry,  jackleg  carpenters  she  called  in  and  found 
work  for  around  her  home. 
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Chapter  IV 


YANKEEDOM 
"7n  a  far  country” 

The  argument  as  to  the  best  location  for  cotton 
mills  continues  to  this  day.  Is  it  more  profitable 
to  locate  the  mills  near  the  raw  product  and  ship  the 
finished  goods  off  to  market,  or  is  it  better  to  ship  the 
cotton  to  the  market  to  process  it  there?  Sist’  Fannie 
recalled  the  discussions  around  her  fireside.  The  Sel¬ 
ma  mill  was  doing  very  well  in  spite  of  inferior  labor, 
but  Chicago  was  too  fertile  a  market  to  overlook  and 
some  of  the  Board  favored  the  move.  Fannie  had  so 
much  feeling  on  the  subject  that  she  frequently  absent¬ 
ed  herself  from  the  room.  One  day  she  walked  in  in 
time  to  hear  Brother  Reuben  (Ernest’s  father  and  one 
of  the  stockholders)  say  with  finality,  “It’s  no  use,  Sam. 
Mary  Liz  will  never  come  South  to  live!’’  Fannie  knew 
that  Sist’  Mary  Liz  couldn’t  hate  anything  as  much  as 
she  hated  the  thought  of  going  to  Yankeedom.  But  the 
Board  eventually  decided  to  move  the  mill  to  Aurora, 
Illinois— with  Chicago  at  its  back  door. 

To  leave  the  home  she  loved,  the  town  she  loved, 
her  schoolroom,  her  United  Charities  just  launched, 
her  church,  her  nieces  and  nephews,  to  go  into  enemy 
territory  was  the  bitterest  dose  she  was  ever  called  on 
to  swallow.  She  could  not  forget  Reuben’s  admission, 
“Mary  Liz  will  never  move  South.”  “But,”  she  would 
add  with  venom,  “Sist’  Fannie  had  to  move  North!” 
As  angry  as  she  was,  I  have  always  felt  that  somehow 
Mr.  S.  F.  in  showing  himself  master  of  his  own  life  and 
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hers  in  that  decision  commanded  not  only  her  obed¬ 
ience  but  her  highest  respect.  Women  are  that  way! 

In  one  of  the  genealogies  of  the  Hobbs  family  com¬ 
piled  by  one  of  the  Northern  twigs  of  the  tree  I  find 
this  notation:  “All  six  brothers  fought  for  Union  ex¬ 
cept  Samuel  on  the  Confederate  side,  only  because  he 
married  a  very  rebellious  rebel  named  Fannie  John. 
(A  brilliant  woman,  however.)”  She  was  still  rebel¬ 
lious  when  she  took  that  train  for  Yankeedom.  On  the 
train  she  became  acquainted  with  a  fellow  passenger 
who  said  after  a  few  hours’  conversation,  “You  speak 
as  though  you  might  have  some  education.  I  am 
amazed,  for  I  didn’t  know  it  was  the  policy  in  the 
South  to  educate  its  women.”  Fannie  had  plenty  of 
ammunition  to  combat  that  false  impression;  the  wom¬ 
an  must  have  been  convinced  before  they  reached  Chi- 
casTO  that  it  would  have  taken  a  Daniel  Webster  to 
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hold  his  own  against  her  in  debate. 

The  brick  home  which  her  husband  had  built  for  his 
parents  in  Yorkville  was  their  first  stopping-place,  until 
they  could  find  a  suitable  place  to  board.  It  was  hard 
to  understand  why  that  should  be  a  problem,  but  they 
stayed  in  his  parents’  home  with  his  brother  Reuben 
while  the  mill  was  being  established  in  Aurora.  While 
there  was  no  feeling  in  the  family— only  thankfulness 
that  the  awful  war  was  over  and  that  our  country  was 
still  united— the  South  was  under  constant  attack  in 
the  press  and  even  in  the  churches. 

One  Sunday  at  the  Presbyterian  church  they  heard  a 
sermon  in  which  a  plea  was  made  for  missionaries  to  go 
South  to  teach  and  preach  to  a  benighted  people  who 
lived  in  a  world  of  darkness.  Fannie  moved  uneasily 
in  her  seat  for  several  minutes,  then  rose  and  marched 
down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  church  with  her  head 
held  high.  Mr.  S.  F.  followed  her  out  and  tried  to 
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smooth  down  her  ruffled  feathers.  She  would  hardly 
recover  from  one  insult  before  she  would  be  subjected 
to  another.  In  order  to  spare  her  feelings  the  family 
in  desperation  began  to  hide  the  newspapers  from 
her.  But  one  day  she  reclaimed  an  old  paper  from 
the  stack  in  the  outdoor  privy.  In  it  she  found  an 
article  by  a  firebrand  editor  who,  after  alluding  to 
Southerners  who  were  poaching  on  their  relatives  in  the 
North,  recommended  that  “the  renegades  from  the 
South  be  tarred  and  feathered  and  ridden  out  of  town 
on  a  rail.”  No  one  could  have  been  more  anxious  to 
leave  town  than  Fannie,  and  she  would  almost  have 
welcomed  the  rail  as  a  means  of  exit.  She  burst  upon 
Mr.  S.  F.  with  tears  of  fury  in  her  eyes  and  showed  him 
the  reclaimed  paper— which,  of  course,  he  had  already 
seen.  It  would  have  taken  even  more  soothing  syrup 
than  he  could  administer  to  quiet  the  very  rebellious 
Rebel  that  day! 

After  many  fruitless  inquiries,  he  was  finally  able  to 
get  them  room  and  board  with  a  Mrs.  Hurd  in  Aurora. 
She  and  Frances  became  devoted  friends.  When  the 
couple  had  been  in  the  home  for  several  months  the 
truth  leaked  out.  Mrs.  Hurd  had  at  first  not  wanted  her 
in  her  house  because  she  had  always  heard  that  South¬ 
ern  women  were  “lazy,  high-tempered,  and  slovenly.” 
“What  a  surprise  it  was  to  me,  Fannie,  to  find  you  so 
efficient,  so  helpful  and  so  neat!” 

With  the  knowledge  that  her  beloved  Southland  was 
being  weighed  in  the  balance  of  her  own  behavior, 
Fannie  must  have  strained  every  nerve  to  appear  even 
more  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Hurd.  She  had 
never  had  to  cook,  but  she  loved  to  help  prepare  the 
vegetables,  to  peel  the  apples,  to  churn  and  mold  the 
butter.  When  she  was  not  busy  with  her  lace-making 
or  her  quilting,  she  was  ready  and  eager  to  help  her 
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friend  with  the  household  chores.  On  one  of  his  trips 
South,  Mr.  S.  F.  brought  little  Estelle  John  back  to 
spend  the  summer  with  them. 

At  the  end  of  that  summer  a  letter  came  in  the  eager¬ 
ly  awaited  mail,  revealing  the  fact  that  Sist’  Neely  was 
pregnant  again— the  baby  expected  in  March.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  a  God-send  to  Sist’  Fannie,  for  it  gave 
her  an  ethical  reason  for  doing  the  thing  she  had  want¬ 
ed  above  everything  else  in  the  world  to  do  anyway— 
go  back  home! 

When  Mr.  S.  F.  came  home  that  night  she  met  him 
at  the  door  with  the  news  and  with  a  crystallized  plan 
of  action.  She  would  go  to  Selma  to  manage  the  house¬ 
hold  for  Sist’  Neely  and  Broth’  Eddie,  deliver  the  baby, 
and  return  to  Aurora  in  the  Spring.  That  was  the 
Christian  course  of  action— and,  after  all,  Mr.  S.  F.  was 
a  Christian,  too.  She  left  for  Selma,  taking  little  Estelle 
with  her.  Their  own  house  had  been  rented  during 
their  absence,  so  she  moved  into  the  home  where  she 
was  to  manage  the  three  little  girls  and  keep  house  for 
Sist’  Neely. 

At  that  time  stores  stayed  open  until  nine  o’clock, 
and  Fannie  remembered  how  Sist’  Neely  sat  up  each 
night  waiting  for  Broth’  Eddie  to  come  in  so  that  they 
could  have  a  little  music  together  before  bedtime.  “She 
coughed  so  I  thought  sometimes  she  would  fall  off  the 
piano  stool  or  cough  up  the  baby,  but  she  would  play 
for  him  to  sing.”  The  winter  was  a  severe  one  and  she 
must  have  had  an  influenza. 

A  baby  boy,  whom  they  named  for  his  father,  Ed¬ 
ward  Ffenry,  arrived  ahead  of  schedule  on  February 
2nd,  1885,  and  little  hope  was  held  for  his  survival. 
Frances  took  him  from  the  doctor  at  birth  and  always 
felt  that  he  was  peculiarly  her  own.  She  nursed  Sist’ 
Neely  with  all  the  skill  at  her  command,  but  pneu- 
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monia  developed  and  she  died  when  her  frail  little  boy 
was  ten  days  old.  With  Sist’  Neely’s  death  there  was  now 
more  than  ever  a  really  ethical  motive  for  Fannie  to 
stay  South!  Day  and  night  she  hovered  over  that  baby, 
feeding  him  from  a  medicine  dropper  until  he  was 
strong  enough  to  take  a  bottle.  Nothing  agreed  with 
him,  and  for  the  first  year  she  slept  in  a  chair  with  the 
baby  pressed  against  her  warm  heart. 

Mr.  S.  F.  went  back  to  Illinois,  but  he  had  little  zest 
for  his  business.  His  own  health  was  far  from  good, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  suffered  severe  attacks  with 
gall  stones.  Since  there  seemed  no  other  solution  to  the 
Selma  situation,  he  finally  turned  the  entire  manage- 
ment  of  the  mill  over  to  his  nephew  Ernest  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Selma. 

They  enlarged  the  E.  H.  Hobbs  home  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  family  and  to  make  commodious  quart¬ 
ers  for  themselves.  Cornelia  was  16,  Eannie  11,  and 
Jessie  10  when  their  little  brother  arrived.  Their 
home  had  been  such  a  happy  one,  and  three  beautifully 
trained  little  girls  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

When  they  saw  the  pitiful,  picked-bird  look  of  the 
baby,  several  people  insinuated  to  Sist’  Fannie  that  she 
was  wasting  her  time.  “You’ll  never  raise  him,’’  they 
said.  Indignantly  she  would  have  redoubled  her  ef¬ 
forts,  except  that  there  was  no  effort  she  had  not  al¬ 
ready  redoubled.  Night  and  day  she  had  the  care  of 
the  baby.  He  began  to  change  the  look  of  the  whole 
world  to  the  childless  couple  whom  he  learned  to  call 
Mudder  and  Fa.  Broth’  Eddie  permitted  them  to 
adopt  the  baby,  and  it  goes  without  saying,  cotton  mills 
and  Yankeedom  soon  became  dim  memories  of  another 
day. 

Cornelia  was  old  enough  to  look  after  the  other  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  took  three-year-old  Edward 
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and  his  faithful  nurse,  Catherine,  to  Maine  with  them 
for  the  summer  as  they  had  done  the  year  before.  It  is 
suspected  that  Fannie,  much  as  she  hated  to  travel,  was 
eager  to  make  the  trip  that  summer,  for  she  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  was  to  have  a  baby  of  her  own  and  she 
wished  to  escape  being  the  subject  of  the  town’s  spec¬ 
ulation  and  comment  during  the  months  ahead.  She 
had  married  at  nineteen,  and  now  in  her  forty-fourth 
year  she  was  to  have  a  child  of  her  own.  With  Edward, 
her  maternal  instinct  had  been  fulfilled,  and  all  the 
joys  of  motherhood  were  already  hers.  What  in  the 
world  was  God  sending  them  another  baby  for?  Mr. 
S.  F.  was  jubilant,  but  her  embarrassment  overwhelmed 
her.  Upon  their  return  to  Selma  in  the  late  summer 
she  hated  so  to  face  the  astonished  public  that  she 
begged  him  to  take  her  off  the  train  to  have  the  baby 
in  Calera. 

After  almost  a  week  of  labor  during  which  her  life 
was  despaired  of,  the  young  Dr.  Goldsby  King  was  call¬ 
ed  to  the  room  where  every  doctor  in  Selma  had  been 
in  consultation.  On  October  5th,  1887,  the  baby  was 
born  and  was  named  Samuel  Francis  for  his  father  and 
his  mother.  The  labor  had  been  so  long  that  he  was 
paralyzed.  They  wrapped  him  in  cotton  batting  and 
laid  him  aside  while  they  worked  to  save  the  life  of 
his  mother.  The  prayers  of  the  town  and  the  marvel¬ 
ous  vitality  of  the  Johns  stood  them  both  in  good  stead. 
As  little  as  she  had  wanted  the  responsibility  of  im¬ 
mortal  souls  to  train,  Fannie  now  had  one  in  her  lap 
and  one  at  her  knee. 
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Chapter  V 


MOTHERHOOD 

''Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept” 

rOR  YEARS  Eannie  had  taken  her  text  on  mothers 
who  turned  their  children  over  to  colored  nurses  to 
raise.  “God  gave  you  that  child;  it’s  your  responsibil¬ 
ity.  If  He  had  given  it  to  the  nurse  its  face  would  be 
black!”  Now  she  found  she  had  to  eat  her  words.  Ed¬ 
ward  was  clinging  and  docile,  but  Samuel  was  a  chip 
off  her  block.  The  young  mothers  who  had  been  the 
subject  of  her  lectures  smiled  behind  their  fans  when 
they  saw  the  retinue  of  nurses  required  to  handle  the 
little  Hobbs  boys. 

Mr.  S.  F.’s  continued  gall  stone  attacks  had  begun  to 
impair  his  heart.  His  breathing  was  so  labored  that 
they  sought  a  higher  altitude  in  the  vain  hope  that  it 
might  give  him  relief.  In  the  early  Spring  when  Samuel 
was  a  year  old,  she  took  him  to  the  Highlands  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  the  next  summer  she  took  him  to  Maine. 
There  are  still  evidences  of  her  efficiency  in  the  leather 
medicine  kit,  medicine  spoons,  and  other  sickroom 
equipment.  She  took  old  Catherine  with  her  but  re¬ 
tained  local  help  to  supplement  when  they  arrived. 
One  little  girl  engaged  as  a  nurse  for  the  children  fell 
from  the  swing  and  had  to  be  carried  across  the  bay 
to  have  a  broken  arm  set.  She  remained  on  the  pay¬ 
roll,  but  before  the  summer  was  over  her  employer 
longed  for  the  more  familiar  black  faces. 

Her  husband’s  heart  had  become  so  seriously  im¬ 
paired  that  she  had  to  get  a  private  car  in  which  to  bring 
him  home.  On  October  26,  1889,  he  died,  leaving  his 
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wife  with  her  two  little  boys,  Edward,  five,  and  Samuel, 
two.  His  loss  was  a  very  real  one  to  the  town  as  well 
as  to  his  church  and  to  his  family.  He  counted  his 
friends  by  the  score,  and  his  wwk  as  a  member  of  the 
session  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  his  exquisite  voice 
so  generously  shared,  and  his  business  acumen  would 
be  sadly  missed. 

Cornelia  (“Nena”)  had  been  at  Northfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  at  school  but  stayed  at  home  the  Fall  that  her 
uncle  died.  She  was  wonderfully  competent  and  ef¬ 
ficient  and  was  most  helpful  in  the  care  of  her  two 
younger  sisters  and  the  little  boys.  Pictures  taken  at 
that  time  indicate  that  their  mother,  who  made  their 
clothes,  had  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  size  of  her 
boys.  Edward’s  clothes  were  skin-tight  and  gave  him  a 
mosquito-like  appearance.  Samuel’s  were  made  with 
the  idea  that  he  would  grow  into  them;  they  hung  on 
him.  Samuel’s  clothes  would  wear  out  before  he  grew 
to  fit  them,  and  Edward  was  the  picture  of  emaciation 
always  in  outfits  that  hugged  his  unimpressive  contours. 

Not  long  after  his  father  died  Samuel,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  picture  of  ruddy  health,  became  critical¬ 
ly  ill  with  diptheria.  His  fever  was  very  high  and  his 
mother  had  quarantined  herself  and  the  little  boy  in 
a  small  back  room  downstairs  away  from  the  family. 
His  breathing  became  so  tortured  that  Dr.  King  feared 
he  would  have  to  operate  on  his  throat.  He  went 
home,  saying  that  he  would  return  at  two  o’clock.  The 
baby’s  mother  had  been  praying  all  of  the  long  night 
before  as  she  held  his  hot  little  body  in  her  arms.  Op¬ 
erations  were  desperate  measures  in  those  days,  and  her 
prayer  now  was  “God,  don’t  let  them  cut  my  baby’s 
throat.” 

She  sent  for  a  medical  book  of  a  doctor  uncle  of  hers 
which  was  in  her  library.  Frantically  she  looked  for 
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diphtheria,  and  found  a  formula  of  mullen  leaves,  fat 
pine  and  tar  boiled  together,  the  fumes  of  which  were 
sometimes  beneficial.  She  sent  the  faithful  Jack  Brooks 
who  lived  in  the  yard  to  hitch  up  the  horse  and  go 
to  the  woods  for  the  mullen  and  fat  pine.  When  Dr. 
King  returned  at  two  o’clock,  he  had  his  instruments 
in  his  satchel— and  a  book  under  his  arm.  He  met 
Jack  Brooks  at  the  front  gate  and  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes  when  he  saw  the  mullen,  tar,  and  fat  pine.  The 
prescription  that  he  had  dredged  up  in  his  hurried  re¬ 
search  was  exactly  that!  A  kettle  was  put  over  a  char¬ 
coal  fire  and  all  the  ingredients  added.  The  two  of 
them  watched  and  prayed  as  the  hours  passed  and  the 
baby  began  to  relax  as  everything  in  the  room  black¬ 
ened  from  the  tar.  Before  morning  the  crisis  was  over 
and  a  peacefully  sleeping  little  black  Sambo  rejoiced 
the  heart  of  his  weary  mother. 

The  widower  Broth’  Eddie  was  much  sought  after 
by  the  eligible  old  maids  and  widows  of  the  town.  He 
had  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  choir 
and  was  an  elder  in  that  church.  There  was  still  music 
in  the  home,  for  his  daughter,  Fannie,  was  taking  piano 
lessons  and  she  was  too  conscientious  to  neglect  or  cut 
short  her  hours  of  practice. 

A  friend,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  had  told  Mrs.  Hobbs  of 
the  beneficial  climate  of  Talladega,  so  Mrs.  Hobbs  took 
the  little  boys  and  the  faithful  Catherine  to  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  Hundley’s  boarding  house  there  for  the  summer. 
(This  house  was  located  on  North  Street  where  the 
Baptist  Church  now  stands).  Broth’  Eddie  would  travel 
up  on  the  Selma,  Rome,  and  Dalton  from  time  to  time, 
bringing  the  girls  with  him. 

Selma  had  survived  a  terrific  shock  four  years  before 
when  Samuel  was  born,  but  it  was  destined  for  another 
when  the  news  came  back  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Hobbs  and 
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Mrs.  Frances  John  Hobbs  had  been  married  in  Mrs. 
Hundley’s  parlor  on  Sept.  10,  1891,  and  had  left  for 
New  York  on  their  wedding  trip.  It  seemed  such  a 
logical,  common-sense  thing  to  do.  After  all.  Broth’ 
Eddie’s  business  was  her  business,  Edward  was  her 
adopted  son,  and  the  girls  needed  a  mother  as  much 
as  the  little  boys  needed  a  father.  These  were  irrefut¬ 
able  conclusions— Broth’  Eddie  was  also  a  very 
charming  gentleman  just  three  years  older  than  herself, 
and  it  would  complicate  matters  considerably  if  one  of 
those  designing  women  should  be  successful  in  her  pur¬ 
suit  of  him. 

Samuel  held  her  finger  as  he  became  the  self-appoint¬ 
ed  one  to  give  the  bride  away,  and  Edward  was  his 
father’s  best  man.  Mayor  Oliver  took  the  boys  to  ride 
in  his  dog-cart  behind  his  high-stepping  thorough-breds 
while  the  couple  drove  to  the  station  to  take  the  train 
for  New  York. 

Broth’  Eddie  at  the  altar  automatically  became  “Mr. 
E.  H.’’  to  Fannie.  In  recounting  her  many  stories  of 
the  early  years,  she  would  always  refer  to  him  as  Broth’ 
Eddie  until  the  story  reached  the  milestone  of  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1891,  when  in  the  same  narrative  he  suddenly 
became  Mr.  E.  H. 

The  marriage  was  certainly  one  of  convenience;  that 
was  undeniable.  But  it  was  also  one  of  great  admira¬ 
tion  and  affection.  Had  the  issue  of  moving  to  Yankee- 
dom  ever  arisen  again,  no  one  would  contend  that  Mr. 
E.  H.  would  have  been  master  of  the  situation  as  Mr. 
S.  F.  had  been.  But— who  knows?— perhaps  Mr.  S.  F. 
was  wrong. 

Fannie  had  always  loved  her  yard  and  her  flowers, 
but  as  time  went  on  every  contraption  for  the  health 
and  pleasure  of  her  little  boys  supplanted  the  roses. 
She  would  sit  with  her  mending  basket  at  the  sun- 
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shiny  back  windows  of  their  large  bedroom  and  listen 
in  on  their  play.  Mr.  E.  H.  was  willing  to  assume  his 
share  of  the  discipline  but  was  seldom  called  on  to 
administer  punishment. 

Their  religious  training  was  the  most  strait-laced, 
blue-stocking  of  the  era.  No  food  was  cooked  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,  and  Sunday  was  a  day  of  long  faces,  Bible 
verses.  Shorter  Catechism,  and  hymn  singing  between 
Sunday  School,  church,  and  evening  service.  Young 
men  calling  hopefully  on  the  Hobbs  girls  were  invited 
in  to  the  family  gathering  around  the  big  square  piano 
to  receive  a  shy  nod  of  recognition  from  Nena  or  Fan¬ 
nie.  As  music  it  was  probably  good;  as  a  date  it  was 
Love’s  Labor  Lost.  Solomon’s  admonition,  “Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child,”  was  not  overlooked.  While 
the  girls  and  Papa  gathered  around  the  piano  the  two 
boys  sat  in  their  little  chairs  before  their  austere  mother 
in  the  sitting  room  reciting  Bible  verses  and  the  Short¬ 
er  Catechism.  A  switch  lay  across  her  ample  lap,  and 
any  laxity  or  inattention  was  provocation  enough  to 
bring  the  switch  into  action  to  tap  Edward’s  thin  legs 
or  Samuel’s  fat  ones. 

The  girls  continued  to  call  her  Auntie;  to  the  boys 
she  was  Mother.  Mr.  E.  H.  was  Papa  to  them  all.  Nena 
was  not  needed  to  help  at  home,  for  Auntie  always  had 
good  servants  and  plenty  of  them,  so  she  became  some¬ 
thing  of  a  pioneer  in  the  business  world  when  she 
started  keeping  books  for  Papa  at  the  jewelry  store. 
Her  venture  had  a  cloak  of  gentility  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  Papa’s  store  that  she  was  to  work.  Wednes¬ 
day  night  prayer  meeting  was  looked  forward  to  from 
one  week  to  the  next,  for  the  young  swains  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  accompany  the  girls  home  from  church.  Eu¬ 
gene  Morrison  became  a  very  regular  attender  though 
his  membership  was  in  Valley  Creek  Church. 
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Auntie  took  up  again  her  activities  in  the  United 
Charities,  confining  her  duties  to  the  morning  hours 
when  the  boys  were  in  school.  Edward’s  teacher,  Mrs. 
McVoy,  came  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hobbs  one  day  to  ask  if 
she  wouldn’t  help  Edward  with  his  spelling.  “Help 
Edward  with  his  spelling!’’  she  spluttered.  “Why,  he 
spelled  every  word  correctly  before  he  went  to  school 
this  morning.  What  do  you  mean?’’  Mrs.  McVoy  was 
prudently  armed  with  his  spelling  paper,  which  she 
promptly  handed  over  to  his  mother.  Every  word  was 
misspelled.  She  swallowed  hard  but  rushed  valiantly 
to  his  defense.  “Well,’’  she  said,  “It’s  no  wonder!  You 
are  trying  to  make  the  child  do  two  things  at  once.  He 
can  spell  the  words;  how  do  you  expect  him  to  write 
and  spell  at  the  same  time?’’  Mrs.  McVoy  left,  van¬ 
quished,  but  a  new  method  of  coaching  started  around 
the  Hobbs  dining  room  table. 

She  was  never  accused  of  being  partial  to  her  own. 
In  fact  there  was  some  criticism  of  her  in  the  John 
family  for  being  partial  to  Edward.  If  she  was  it  was 
because  he  had  been  so  dependent  upon  her  and  she 
had  so  yearned  over  him  in  his  babyhood.  She  kept  a 
strict  account  of  the  money  she  spent,  and  what  one  had 
the  other  had.  The  relationship  must  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  handled,  for  there  was  complete  understand¬ 
ing  and  admiration,  the  one  boy  for  the  other.  The 
girls  looked  on  both  boys  with  the  affection  of  full  sis¬ 
ters,  and  there  was  harmony  in  the  home. 

Their  mother’s  admonitions  and  corrections  were 
usually  direct  Bible  quotes.  And  that  was  complete 
and  inspired  authority,  precluding  all  argument.  The 
printed  word  even  though  secular  always  carried  a  great 
weight  with  her,  and  her  orders  nearly  always  were 
quotes.  When  something  was  out  of  place  or  one  of 
the  children  late,  “A  place  for  everything  and  every- 
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thing  in  its  place;  a  time  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  time,”  was  always  forthcoming.  As  she  stopped 
a  little  boy  from  play  to  take  off  a  ripped  shirt  it  was, 
“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  If  appetites  overleaped 
themselves  she  would  admonish,  “Don’t  make  your 
belly  your  god.”  If  appetites  lagged  it  was,  “Eat  what  s 
set  before  you  asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake.” 
In  her  favorite  text,  “Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,”  I  somehow  felt  she  was  preaching  to  herself. 
She  failed  to  appropriate  the  sound  philosophy,  but  the 
words  were  on  her  lips  daily. 

She  was  a  person  of  action  and  expected  those  around 
her  to  be.  “Do  it  and  be  done  with  it”  was  the  maxim 
of  her  life.  She  taught  without  ceasing,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  to  teach  “line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept”  was  never  far  from  her  consciousness.  She  was 
seldom  bested  in  an  argument,  but  on  rare  occasions 
when  she  was  she  would  conclude  the  argument  with 
a  toss  of  her  head  and  a  most  expressive  and  disgusted 
expletive,  “O,  pshaw!” 

No  establishment  was  ever  better  ordered  than  her 
home.  A  clock  ticked  away  on  every  mantel  in  that 
big  house  and  when  they  struck  they  struck  together, 
just  as  the  family  did  when  they  assembled  at  breakfast 
to  sing  their  grace  and  to  quote,  each  one,  a  verse  cd 
Scripture  learned  the  day  before.  The  servants  joined 
the  family  for  morning  and  evening  prayers. 

Her  table  was  always  laden  with  the  best  food  avail¬ 
able,  but  she  adhered  to  scriptural  injunction  and  never 
served  ham  or  pork,  for  it  was  “unclean  meat.”  Her 
attitude  on  oysters,  crab,  and  finless  fish  was  scriptural, 
too,  and  adamant;  they  never  appeared  on  her  table. 

Papa  was  the  gentlest,  most  devoted  and  thoughtful 
husband.  He  seldom  took  a  stand  in  opposition,  but 
still  water  runs  deep,  and  when  he  did  he  could  not  be 
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moved.  He  was  a  perfectionist  and  was  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  whenever  Miss  Fannie  brought  in  the  half-ham¬ 
mered  carpenters  (her  W.  P.  A.  roster)  to  repair  a 
porch  or  mend  a  roof. 

Auntie’s  namesake,  Fannie,  was  the  first  sister  mar¬ 
ried,  and  Eugene  Morrison  was  the  fortunate  young 
man.  Samuel  refused  to  attend  the  wedding  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  if  he  couldn’t  go  barefooted.  He 
couldn’t  and  didn’t!  Auntie  built  for  the  bride  and 
groom  a  cottage  on  Parkman  Avenue  back  of  the  S.  F. 
Hobbs  home  and  here,  with  the  necessary  additions  to 
the  family  and  to  the  house,  they  were  to  live  their  long 
and  happy  married  years. 

Nena  was  married  a  few  years  later  to  Eugene’s  broth¬ 
er,  Cliff,  and  Auntie  turned  over  to  them  the  S.  F. 
Hobbs  home  on  Mabry  Street.  Each  young  man  paid 
her  rent,  but  Auntie’s  pantry  was  the  commissary.  Aun¬ 
tie’s  advice  was  in  constant  demand,  and  Auntie’s 
skilled  hands  smoothed  many  a  fevered  brow  and 
rocked  all  the  babies  to  sleep.  It  was  a  little  village 
of  their  own  with  the  big  sunshiny  backyard  a  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  the  clan. 

Nicknames  were  an  abomination  to  her.  Her  boys 
were  never  Sam  and  Ed,  but  Samuel  and  Edward  to  her. 
And  woe  be  to  anyone  who  fell  into  the  error  of  the 
abbreviated  names  in  her  presence.  The  little  boys 
grew  to  be  big  boys  and  were  excellent  physical  speci¬ 
mens.  Edward  was  as  fleet  as  a  deer  and  wonderful  on 
his  acting  bars  and  in  a  wrestling  match.  Samuel  was 
overweight  but  a  fine  swimmer  and  tennis  player,  and 
he  loved  baseball  if  the  team  would  allow  Ed  to  run 
his  bases  for  him. 

As  time  went  on  there  had  to  be  a  good  deal  of  eva¬ 
sion  in  the  Hobbs  family.  The  girls  had  submitted  to 
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the  rigid  discipline  of  the  home,  but  the  boys  found 
it  necessary  sometimes  to  use  steamroller  tactics.  How 
much  easier  for  them  it  would  have  been  if  the  steam¬ 
roller  had  operated  in  time  to  benefit  the  girls! 

Baseball  was  looked  on  as  a  sinful  pastime  because 
people  gambled  on  it.  The  boys  were  forbidden  to  at¬ 
tend  the  games,  which  took  place  in  the  park  just  across 
the  river.  Tickets  to  the  games  were  taken  up  on  the 
river  bridge.  The  two  boys,  when  their  mother  thought 
they  were  doing  their  calisthenics  under  Truman  Mc¬ 
Gill’s  leadership  at  the  “Y”,  had  found  their  way  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  they  stripped  off  their  clothes 
and  stuffed  them  into  their  big  straw  hats.  The  cur¬ 
rent  was  never  so  swift  that  they  couldn’t  make  the 
bushes  on  the  other  side,  unload  their  hats,  dress,  and 
walk  into  the  ballpark  with  an  air  of  great  propriety. 
How  horrified  their  mother  would  have  been  if  she  had 
ever  known  that  they  violated  her  rule  against  going 
to  the  games,  to  say  nothing  of  having  beaten  their  way 
in  without  a  ticket!  She  would  never  have  recovered 
from  shock  had  she  known  they  incorporated  into  the 
afternoon’s  pleasure  a  swim  across  that  dangerous  Ala¬ 
bama  River  in  their  birthday  clothes. 

The  Gospel  Chariot  operated  all  during  the  week  in 
its  missions  of  mercy  for  the  United  Charities.  On  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  it  conveyed  Mrs.  Hobbs  to  the  Colored 
Presbyterian  Mission  where  she  taught  a  Bible  class 
of  teachers.  Whichever  boy  drove  her  on  these  trips 
she  paid  a  quarter.  Ed  must  have  seen  this  as  too  reg¬ 
ular  a  job,  for  he  convinced  her  by  several  near-acci¬ 
dents  that  he  was  a  very  poor  driver.  Samuel,  on  the 
other  hand,  loved  the  rattle  of  those  quarters  and  he 
loved  driving.  With  the  money  he  made  from  driving 
the  Gospel  Chariot  he  bought  himself  a  horse  and  was 
the  envy  of  all  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood. 
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The  boys  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Dallas  Academy 
and  sent  to  Boss  Callaway’s  School.  At  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen,  Samuel  was  enrolled  at  Marion  Military  Institute. 
Edward,  three  years  older,  was  sent  to  Southwestern. 
Even  a  military  school  was  a  Roman  Holiday  to  Samuel 
and  he  loved  it,  but  Edward  was  sick  (maybe  home¬ 
sick).  In  spite  of  Papa’s  protests,  his  mother  went  for 
him  and  brought  him  home  from  Memphis. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  summer  she  and 
Papa  were  out  riding  and  happened  to  drive  to  Elk- 
dale  Park.  An  Episcopal  picnic  was  in  progress  with 
an  orchestra  enlivening  the  pavilion  scene.  Ed  and  Sam 
were  on  the  floor,  swinging  their  partners  with  real 
abandon.  Edward  spotted  the  familiar  horse  and  buggy 
and  danced  his  girl  over  to  a  bench  on  the  sidelines. 
Samuel  either  failed  to  see  the  impending  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment  or  decided  the  issue  had  to  be  met.  He  danced  on 
to  the  end  of  the  piece,  when  Papa  quietly  called  the 
two  boys  and  told  them  it  was  time  to  go  home.  A 
stormy  session  followed  that  night,  in  which  all  the 
evils  of  the  dance  were  recounted.  The  boys  listened 
respectfully,  “Why  do  you  have  to  go  with  those 
Episcopal  girls,  anyway?  There  are  plenty  of  nice  Bap¬ 
tist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  girls  for  you  to  go 
with!’’  It  was  the  crowning  blow  when  she  learned  the 
girl  Edward  had  been  dancing  with  was  a  Methodist, 
Samuel’s  partner,  a  Baptist.  The  world  was  going  to 
the  Devil! 

Mina  Lamar  invited  the  two  boys  to  a  party  in  her 
home  and  on  the  following  day  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Hobbs:  “Dear  Mina,  My  boys  enjoyed  your  party 
last  night.  Thank  you  for  proving  to  them  that  they 
can  have  a  good  time  without  using  their  hands  (cards) 
or  their  feet  (dancing).” 
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Estelle  John  had  married  Portis  Welch  and  they  were 
living  in  Selma.  Estelle  was  Samuel’s  confidante  and 
safety  valve;  when  he  was  unable  to  reconcile  his  moth¬ 
er’s  teaching  with  his  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
she  somehow  helped  him  bridge  the  gap.  He  learned 
to  play  bridge  in  her  parlor,  for  a  card  never  desecrated 
the  Hobbs  home. 

Edward  never  thought  it  advisable  to  upset  his  moth¬ 
er  and  father  with  what  he  was  doing.  Whenever  he 
left  the  house  in  the  evening,  he  kissed  his  mother  good¬ 
night  and  when— as  she  invariably  did— she  asked, 
“Where  are  you  going  tonight.  Son?”,  his  reply  always 
pleased  her:  “I  am  meeting  Joe  Parrish  on  the  corner 
to  go  to  the  Y.M.C.A.”  He  was  probably  taking  one  of 
those  Episcopal  girls  to  a  dance,  but  he  saw  no  reason 
for  her  to  lie  awake  and  worry  about  it. 

After  more  preparation  under  Boss  Callaway  Ed 
went  to  the  University  of  Alabama.  Sam  had  his  eye 
on  the  best  football  team  in  the  South,  which  happened 
to  be  Vanderbilt.  On  his  trips  home  from  M.  M.  I. 
he  began  to  talk  up  the  idea  of  Vanderbilt,  always  em¬ 
phasizing  what  a  fine  Methodist  school  it  was.  She  mis¬ 
interpreted  his  enthusiasm— probably  dreamed  of  his 
going  into  the  ministry— and  sent  him  there  where  he 
had  a  fine  football  year  playing  under  an  assumed 
name. 

The  streamroller  that  the  boys  operated  and  tried  to 
operate  painlessly  began  to  have  some  effect.  When 
someone,  thinking  she  knew  of  it,  told  her  what  a  fine 
football  player  Samuel  was  she  was  astonished,  but  mus¬ 
tered  a  smile  of  pride.  On  his  next  trip  home  she  de¬ 
manded  to  see  his  football  clothes.  She  put  in  such 
heavy  pads  to  protect  his  shoulders  and  knees  that  his 
overweight  must  have  seemed  even  more  formidable  to 
the  opposing  team  upon  his  return  to  Vanderbilt. 
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When  she  saw  that  dancing  was  a  part  of  their  social 
curriculum  she  tightened  her  lips,  took  both  boys  to 
town,  and  had  their  measures  taken  for  tuxedos.  On 
the  way  home  she  sighed  heavily  and  said  sadly,  “If  you 
must  go  to  Hell,  I  want  you  to  go  looking  like  gentle¬ 
men.” 


Chapter  VI 


MISSIONARY  AT  HOME 
**She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poof* 

FANNIE’S  horror  at  the  thought  of  her  boys  dancing 
was  not  without  cause.  She  had  worked  with  the 
women  of  the  red-light  district,  and  they  had  told  her 
lurid  stories  of  their  downfall  as  a  result  of  the  dance. 
Her  evangelistic  work  was  most  rewarding.  Several 
girls  she  reclaimed  from  their  life  of  sin.  Two  of  them 
were  married  in  her  parlor. 

At  one  time  a  colored  woman  brought  to  her  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  white  baby  that  had  been  left  on  her  door¬ 
step.  She  took  the  little  boy,  named  him  Ernest,  and 
kept  him  until  he  was  old  enough  to  be  taken  by  the 
Presbyterian  Home  in  Talladega.  She  assumed  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  him  there,  clothed  him  and  paid  his 
board.  When  he  left  the  Home  she  saw  him  through 
medical  school.  Her  satisfaction  in  sending  him  a  fine 
watch  for  a  graduating  present  was  the  culmination  of 
a  gratifying  experience.  He  is  practicing  medicine  in 
Florida  today. 

Selma  in  the  early  days  had  no  hospital.  As  surgery 
became  more  and  more  an  essential  to  health,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Charities  was  given  property  (across  from  the  ceme¬ 
tery  on  Dallas  Street)  in  which  to  operate  a  hospital  for 
the  use  of  Selma  doctors.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of 
charity  practice  was  taken  care  of  there.  By  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  by  contributions  of  furniture  and  supplies  by 
the  ladies  the  hospital  was  equipped  and  put  into  op¬ 
eration.  Mrs.  Hobbs  planned  the  meals  and  took  care 
of  the  housekeeping.  To  the  end  of  her  long  life,  be- 
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cause  of  her  hospital  experience,  she  heartily  disliked 
trained  nurses.  Her  feeling  dated  back  to  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  food  she  had  prepared  for  the  patients 
when  the  nurses  made  a  midnight  raid  on  the  pantry. 
Any  nurse  in  uniform  was  a  red  flag  to  her.  “Don’t 
talk  to  me!’’,  she’d  say,  with  hands  upraised.  “Don’t 
talk  to  me!’’ 

Although  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  as  a  foreign 
missionary,  the  command,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  my  gospel,’’  was  forever  in  her  conscious¬ 
ness.  She  saw  to  the  education  of  a  colored  missionary, 
paid  her  transportation  to  Africa  and  her  salary.  Thus 
she  could  feel  that  at  least  she  was  represented  in  the 
foreign  field.  When  Althea  Edmiston,  her  stand-in, 
married  another  missionary,  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society 
paid  half  of  the  salary  and  Fannie  paid  the  other  half. 

Two  or  three  Chinamen  had  come  to  Selma  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  laundry  business.  They  spoke  very  brok¬ 
en  English  and,  of  course,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Mrs.  Hobbs  made  it  a  point  to  give  them  business  and 
offered  to  teach  them.  They  gratefully  came  to  her 
house  to  be  taught.  To  impart  knowledge  was  a  pas¬ 
sion  with  her.  She  loved  teaching  as  men  love  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing.  Of  course  she  invited  them  to  Sunday 
School,  and  every  Sunday  morning  Mrs.  Hobbs  could 
be  seen  earnestly  teaching  the  Bible  to  her  Chinese 
friends.  They  were  baptized  and  joined  the  church 
under  her  training. 

The  Chinamen  were  very  grateful  to  her  and  con¬ 
tinually  showed  their  appreciation  by  sending  her  gifts, 
sometimes  a  Chinese  fan,  sometimes  a  lovely  length  of 
Chinese  silk.  Once  when  one  of  them  was  sick  she  sent 
Jack  Brooks  to  their  room  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  first 
instructing  him  not  to  accept  anything  from  them  and 
to  hurry  home.  He  hurried  home,  but  when  he  came 
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in  the  back  gate  the  doorbell  was  ringing.  The  other 
Chinaman  had  beaten  him  home  with  a  big  basket  of 
Chinese  nuts.  She  believed  it  was  “more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,”  but  evidently  they  were  apt  pupils 
who  had  absorbed  that  idea,  too. 

Sam  Lee  died  on  his  way  back  to  China,  leaving  only 
Chung  Kee  to  represent  the  Yellow  Peril  in  Selma. 
One  of  Mrs.  Hobbs’s  favorite  sermons  was  on  the  dese¬ 
cration  of  the  Lord’s  birthday  by  shooting  off  fireworks 
at  Christmas.  She  petitioned  the  City  Council  on  the 
subject,  and  when  they  took  no  action  on  it  she  sent  a 
petition  from  door  to  door  by  her  son,  Samuel,  con¬ 
demning  fireworks.  Response  to  the  petition  was 
something  less  than  overwhelming.  It  has  since  been 
learned  that  young  Samuel  passed  over  the  petition  at 
each  door  with  this  explanation:  “Here’s  a  petition 
about  fireworks  that  Mother  wants  you  to  sign;  please, 
Ma’am,  don’t  sign  it!”  It  was  a  source  of  annual  em¬ 
barrassment  to  her  that  on  the  top  of  his  Christmas 
box  each  year  Chung  Kee  loaded  her  with  Chinese  fire¬ 
crackers.  They  were  immediately  locked  away  in  her 
big  wardrobe,  for  how  would  you  go  about  destroying 
fireworks  without  shooting  off  fireworks? 

Her  interests  were  not  exclusively  church  and  char¬ 
ity.  She  was  vitally  interested  in  the  public  questions 
of  the  day.  She  was  well-read  and  well-posted.  The 
Prohibition  issue  caused  her  to  be  one  of  the  many 
ladies  with  white  ribbons  to  storm  the  Legislature  in 
Montgomery  in  an  effort  to  move  the  state  to  go  dry. 
Although  it  seemed  somewhat  out  of  character,  she  was 
an  ardent  believer  in  Woman’s  Suffrage  and  put  in  her 
oar  for  that  cause.  She  had  attended  Chatauqua  in 
New  York.  With  a  group  of  friends,  she  organized  a 
Chatauqua  Circle  in  Selma,  ordering  their  course  of 
study  and  meeting  weekly  in  a  discussion  group. 
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Because  there  had  been  several  deaths  in  the  family 
from  tuberculosis  she  had  a  justifiable  fear  of  it  for  her¬ 
self  and  others.  She  was  convinced  that  the  disease  was 
transmitted  by  mouth,  and  she  started  a  movement  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  use  of  the  individual 
Communion  Service  as  opposed  to  the  Common  Cup. 
For  years  she  worked  on  it,  but  the  Session  refused  to 
go  along  with  any  change.  She  prepared  the  unleaven¬ 
ed  bread  and  cared  for  the  Communion  Cup  and  wine 
in  her  home.  The  beautiful  linens  for  the  table  she 
lovingly  hem-stitched. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  she  declared  that  she  “would 
not  commune  again  in  that  unhealthy  fashion.”  Sev¬ 
eral  doctors  in  the  church  had  come  to  her  side  of  the 
argument.  She  wrote,  after  much  research,  a  treatise 
to  prove  that  the  Early  Church  did  not  use  the  Com¬ 
mon  Cup.  It  was  a  source  of  untold  satisfaction  to  her 
when  the  Session  at  last  adopted  the  individual  Com¬ 
munion  service,  which  continues  in  use  in  that  church 
to  this  day.  She  was  like  the  proverbial  turtle:  when 
she  got  her  teeth  into  anything— suffrage,  prohibition, 
or  a  change  in  the  church  service— she  held  on  until  it 
thundered,  or  until  her  cause  was  won. 

The  ramifications  of  Mother’s  many  kindnesses  were 
endless:  a  business  course  for  a  promising  young  wom¬ 
an,  a  raincoat  for  a  newsboy,  a  doctor’s  bill  paid  for  a 
friend  in  straitened  circumstances.  Her  helping  hand 
reached  out,  firmly  but  inconspicuously,  when  it  was 
most  needed. 

The  year  after  Edward  was  graduated,  Samuel  went 
from  Vanderbilt  to  the  University  of  Alabama.  Ed¬ 
ward  returned  to  Selma  to  go  into  the  jewelry  business 
with  his  father.  At  the  University  Samuel  played  foot¬ 
ball,  studied  law,  and  sang  on  the  Glee  Club.  The  food 
that  was  prepared  and  the  boys  that  were  bedded  down 
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in  the  Hobbs  home  on  those  Glee  Club  trips  have  never 
been  reckoned!  His  mother  tried  to  discourage  Samuel 
from  the  study  of  law,  pointing  out  how  he  loved  fun 
and  sports  and  people,  and  how  dull  Blackstone  would 
be.  But  he  knew  his  own  mind.  He  was  graduated 
at  twenty  and  had  to  wait  a  few  months  for  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  before  he  could  be  given  his  license  to 
practice. 

Under  the  burden  of  her  hospital  duties,  her  church 
work,  and  her  many  causes,  his  mother  had  come  near 
a  nervous  breakdown.  Dr.  King  had  ordered  a  com¬ 
plete  rest  and  a  change  of  climate.  Samuel  took  her  to 
Mineral  Park,  Tennessee,  where  he  indulged  to  his 
heart’s  content  in  a  number  of  Southern  tennis  tourna¬ 
ments.  When  they  returned  to  Selma  in  the  Fall,  her 
health  was  greatly  improved,  but  some  of  her  activity 
was  curtailed  on  the  advice  of  her  doctor.  She  had 
lived  by  clocks;  he  advised  her  to  stop  the  clocks  on 
those  mantels,  and  not  to  mind  if  the  icebox  was  not 
washed  out  at  nine  o’clock  sharp  and  the  meals  given 
out  at  nine-twenty.  Old  dogs  cannot  always  learn  new 
tricks.  The  housekeeping  continued  methodical  and 
the  clocks  ticked  on. 
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Chapter  VII 


SAMUEL’S  WEDDING  AND  THE  FIRST 

GRANDCHILD 

*'The  Lord  will  make  a  sure  house” 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1912  Samuel 
met  a  visitor  from  Birmingham  who  had  come  to 
Selma  for  a  brief  visit  with  his  cousin,  Estelle.  His 
mother  knew  of  his  interest  in  the  girl,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer,  when  he  was  making  weekly  trips  to  Clair- 
mont  Springs  to  see  her,  she  prayed  that  the  girl  might 
be  the  right  one  for  her  son.  At  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  goal  of  his  pilgrimages  to  Clairmont  returned 
with  her  family  to  Birmingham.  In  the  Fall  Samuel 
had  taken  with  him  on  several  trips  to  the  Magic  City 
a  box  containing  a  beautiful  Tiffany-mounted  solitaire. 
The  fact  that  the  young  lady  did  not  return  to  college 
was  encouraging,  but  she  would  not  even  look  at  the 
ring  lest  she  be  swayed  by  its  beauty.  After  his  birth¬ 
day  visit  to  Birmingham  on  October  5th,  he  returned 
to  Selma  and  dropped  the  empty  ring  box  in  his 
mother’s  lap.  “I  wasn’t  worried,”  she  told  him.  “If 
that  girl  has  as  much  sense  as  you  say  she  has,  I  knew 
she’d  say  ‘Yes’.” 

Newspapermen  say  that  when  man  bites  dog,  that’s 
news.  When  daughter-in-law  writes  about  mother-in- 
law,  something  tells  me  that’s  news,  too.  If  I  lived  in 
a  world  of  quotes  as  Mother  Hobbs  did,  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  I  would  say,  “Where  innocence  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly 
to  be  wise,”  or  maybe,  “Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread.”  I  had  no  inkling  of  what  his  mother  was 
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like.  She  invited  me  down  for  a  visit,  but  I  had  no 
idea  of  accepting  that  invitation. 

If  I  had  known  how  she  felt  about  big  weddings  I 
would  never  have  planned  the  one  I  did.  And  if  I  had 
known  how  she  felt  about  wasting  the  Lord’s  money, 
I  would  never  have  let  Samuel  put  all  those  white  or¬ 
chids  in  the  bride’s  bouquet.  I  didn’t  throw  the  bou¬ 
quet  from  the  head  of  the  stairs  for  a  lucky  bridesmaid 
to  catch,  but  sent  it  to  her,  orchids  and  all,  by  Edward 
when  he  returned  next  morning  to  Selma.  This  wed¬ 
ding  to  her  was  something  special  and  different;  no 
ordinary  rules  applied.  All  of  her  friends  were  invited 
to  come  by  her  home  to  see  the  exquisite  orchids! 

Since  early  October  she  had  been  busy  with  her 
needle.  Her  embroidery  and  hemstitching  on  all  our 
household  linen  was  as  perfect  as  the  needlework  of 
nuns.  She  had  sent  me  word  that  she  wanted  to  do  that 
—and  I  was  happy  to  have  her  do  it.  When  we  re¬ 
turned  from  our  wedding  trip  to  Cuba,  our  train  was 
several  hours  late  reaching  Selma.  Mother  Hobbs  had 
invited  the  whole  family  for  dinner,  and  all  those  clocks 
had  struck  nine  before  our  train  arrived,  but  it  was  a 
heart-warming  welcome  into  a  wonderful  family.  I 
remember  what  a  hard  time  I  had  separating  the  little 
Morrisons  as  to  who  belonged  to  Fannie  and  who  be¬ 
longed  to  Nena.  Eight  of  them  filed  in  for  a  greeting. 

With  the  help  of  Estelle  and  Jess,  Mother  had  had 
a  wonderful  time  getting  the  downstairs  floor  of  Aunt 
May’s  apartment  next  door  fixed  up  for  us.  She  had 
had  her  own  beautiful  mahogany  bedroom  furniture 
done  over  for  us,  and  the  house  was  completely  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  best  of  everything  from  her  own  home. 
Friends  had  made  it  a  bower  of  flowers.  The  next 
morning  black  Bettie  appeared  at  the  back  door  to  take 
over  our  kitchen.  A  large  bungalow  apron  was  hung 
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on  my  closest  door,  and  in  its  pocket  I  found  the  keys 
to  our  well  stocked  pantry.  After  seeing  the  young  bar¬ 
rister  off  for  his  office,  I  ran  across  the  alley  and  into 
the  back  door  of  Mother  Hobbs’s  house  to  assure  my¬ 
self  that  she  had  anything  left  in  her  own  home  at  all. 

Feeling  as  she  did  about  “that  Episcopal  Church,” 
she  must  have  had  some  misgivings  about  my  upbring¬ 
ing,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it.  Samuel  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  his  church  and  taught  a  class  of  boys  in  the 
Sunday  School.  I  had  no  other  plan  but  to  go  into  his 
church  with  him,  though  he  had  generously  offered  to 
join  my  church  with  me.  I  had  brought  with  me  my 
letter  of  transfer  from  The  Church  of  the  Advent  and 
became  a  member  of  his  church  the  first  Sunday  after  I 
came  to  Selma.  That  must  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  Mother  Hobbs.  A  brand  snatched  from  the  burn¬ 
ing! 

A  few  months  later  Nena  vacated  the  S.  F.  Hobbs 
home  to  move  into  one  a  couple  of  doors  up  Mabry 
Street.  We  remodelled  and  moved  happily  into  the 
house  that  had  been  the  first  home  of  Samuel  s  parents. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  put  a  halo  on  Mother 
Hobbs’s  head.  Her  little  black  velvet  bonnet  with  its 
ruching  and  its  grosgrain  ribbons  tied  under  her  chin 
are  much  more  becoming.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  F. 
she  had  worn  black.  Somehow  it  suited  her  better— 
and  was  like  the  clerical  cloth  of  the  pastor.  Her  skirt 
was  pleated,  five  yards  around  the  bottom,  and  made 
of  the  best  wool  broadcloth.  Her  black  shirtwaist  was 
of  taffeta,  with  broad  tucks,  full,  long  sleeves,  and  a 
detachable  little  lace  collar  at  the  neck,  held  in  place 
by  a  large  gold  and  black  breast-pin. 

Her  hands  were  beautiful  and  she  gave  them  meticul¬ 
ous  care.  They  were  such  expressive  hands  that  her 
gestures  are  unforgettable.  Hand  lotion  was  an  essen- 
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tial  to  her  daily  toilet,  as  were  the  fifty  strokes  of  the 
brush  to  keep  the  sheen  of  her  hair.  She  had  made  into 
her  belt  a  little  watch-pocket  for  the  watch  which  she 
wore  on  a  long  gold  chain  around  her  neck.  Her  every¬ 
day  clothes  were  exactly  the  same,  except  that  they  were 
of  cotton  material  and  were  worn  with  the  addition  of 
an  enormous  black  sateen  apron  with  two  large  pockets, 
in  one  of  which  her  pantry  keys  always  jingled.  Her 
hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  and  caught  in  a  neat  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head. 

If  there  was  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  her 
big  silk  umbrella  was  in  evidence.  In  the  summer  she 
was  armed  with  a  sunshade.  Though  she  was  well 
corseted  and  neat  in  her  appearance,  she  was  quite 
stout  for  her  height,  and  her  short  steps  and  full  skirt 
lent  something  of  the  illusion  of  a  ship  in  motion. 
On  her  arm  she  always  carried  a  reticule  with  collap¬ 
sible  silver  opening.  In  the  reticule  she  carried  her 
coin  purse,  keys,  gloves,  handkerchief,  and  fan.  She  al¬ 
ways  sat  on  the  second  pew,  center  aisle,  of  the  church, 
and  her  little  bonnet  nodded  approval  to  whatever 
Mr.  Dunglinson  had  to  say  from  the  pulpit.  Her  bon¬ 
net  was  the  Great  Amen  she  had  been  brought  up  on 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  it  must  have  been  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  young  man  in  the  pulpit.  Papa  was 
directing  the  choir,  and  the  boys  sat  in  the  back  of  the 
church  when  they  were  not  ushering. 

Mother  continued  to  take  her  text  on  certain  pet 
themes.  Silk  stockings  had  come  into  vogue,  and  she 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  lecture  against  that  ex¬ 
travagant  fashion,  condemning  especially  the  working 
girl  who  should  be  wearing  warm  cotton  hose.  Her 
life  was  a  protest  against  the  existing  order.  When 
skirts  were  long,  she  lifted  hers  to  ankle  length  as  a  mild 
protest  against  the  filthy,  dusty,  germ-laden  skirt  that 
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trailed  the  floor.  When  skirts  were  short,  they  were 
indecent  and  she  lowered  hers  with  the  observation, 
“The  Lord  takes  no  delight  in  the  legs  of  a  man.”  The 
Lord  is  not  unique  in  that  position— but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  the  length  of  a  woman's  skirt? 

In  September,  1915,  our  first  baby  came,  and  we 
were  thrilled  to  name  her  Frances  for  her  grandmother. 
Samuel’s  baby  bathtub,  which  was  held  in  a  wooden 
frame  on  three  legs,  was  brought  out,  as  were  his  por¬ 
ringer,  his  high  chair,  and  his  silver  eating  tray.  Her 
needle  had  been  busy  again,  embroidering  long  flan¬ 
nel  petticoats.  The  little  bathtub  had  a  lid  on  it,  and 
inside  it  were  placed  the  castile  soap,  baby  oil,  and 
powder.  The  tub  was  put  beside  her  chair  before  the 
fire,  and  each  morning  she  came  over  to  give  the  baby 
her  bath,  humming  under  her  breath  a  monotonous  lit¬ 
tle  tune  the  while.  For  this  tiny  little  mite,  she  had 
made  three  wash-cloths,  briar-stitched.  One  had  an  H 
embroidered  on  it,  one  a  B,  and  one  an  F.  I  couldn’t 
quite  make  it  out,  so  I  had  to  ask  her.  The  H,  she 
explained,  was  for  Head,  the  B  for  Bottom,  and  the 
F  for  Feet.  When  my  mother  came  down  she  volun¬ 
teered  to  bathe  the  baby,  but  qualified  her  services: 
“just  couldn’t  be  bothered  with  keeping  Mrs.  Hobbs’s 
rags  straight.’’ 

The  baby  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  “G’an  Mud- 
der’’  ’s  house,  and  she  and  Papa  were  willing  slaves  to 
her  winsomeness.  In  August  when  her  little  brother 
was  three  months  old  the  baby  died  after  an  illness  of 
only  two  days  with  what  the  doctors  called  acidosis. 
Mother  Hobbs  was  completely  crushed,  inconsolable. 
At  first  she  seemed  almost  to  resent  the  little  boy  who 
was  left,  but  gradually  Sam  Earle  began  to  make  his 
own  place  in  her  life.  He  filled  her  empty  arms  if  not 
her  heart. 
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Chapter  VIII 


ANOTHER  WAR 

'‘She  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands” 

After  Nena’s  marriage,  Jessie,  youngest  of  the 
Hobbs  girls,  had  gone  into  the  store  to  take  her 
place.  Jessie  and  Papa  were  great  pals;  she  anticipated 
his  every  wish.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  him  when  an  old 
friend,  Truman  McGill,  came  to  Selma,  married  her  in 
the  Hobbs  parlor,  and  took  her  to  Louisville  with  him. 
The  first  World  War  had  called  Edward  to  the  colors, 
and  after  about  a  year  Truman  came  back  to  Selma  to 
go  into  the  jewelry  business  with  Papa. 

Those  were  terrible  years,  with  sunrise  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  sick  babies,  casualty  lists,  and  deadly  influenza. 
Samuel  was  trying  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  we 
never  knew  from  one  week  to  the  next  when  his  call 
would  come.  In  the  end,  to  his  everlasting  chagrin, 
he  was  rejected  for  overweight. 

Mother  Hobbs  almost  took  up  her  abode  at  the  Red 
Cross  rooms,  where  her  skill  and  expert  knowledge  of 
sewing  made  heavy  inroads  into  the  quantities  of  work 
laid  out  for  Selma  women  to  do.  She  differed  with  the 
Federal  government  on  many  of  its  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  was  vocal  in  her  protest  when  she  was  not 
allowed  to  take  work  home  with  her.  At  home  she  took 
up  her  knitting  needles  and  worked  off  her  indignation 
in  the  khaki-colored  sweaters  and  socks  she  made.  If 
contact  with  our  boys  conveyed  to  them  any  of  her  bel¬ 
ligerency,  which  they  in  turn  passed  on  to  the  enemy, 
then  the  boys  who  wore  her  garments  made  fine  sol¬ 
diers. 
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As  she  worked  in  the  Red  Cross  rooms,  she  had  a 
ready-made,  captive  audience  for  her  pet  diatribes. 
Women  had  begun  to  bob  their  hair,  and  St.  Paul  was 
called  on  to  prove  that  short  hair  was  a  shame  to  a  wom¬ 
an,  and  “if  a  woman  have  long  hair  it  is  a  glory  to  her.” 
Sheath  skirts  and  short  skirts  gave  her  a  fertile  field  for 
lecture,  and  reports  of  nice  girls  going  in  swimming 
without  stockings  appalled  her!  Most  of  us  shielded  her 
from  the  shocking  sins  of  the  flesh,  but  Estelle  felt  it 
gave  her  something  to  think  about  and  to  preach  about. 
Accordingly,  she  brought  in  all  the  lurid  stories  she 
could  round  up,  frequently  adding  her  own  embellish¬ 
ments,  just  to  see  Auntie  throw  up  those  expressive 
hands  in  horror  and  to  hear  her  take  a  text. 

How  happy  she  was  when  the  whistles  began  to  blow 
and  the  bells  to  ring  on  November  11th  near  midnight! 
It  meant  her  prayers  had  been  answered  and  her  son 
Edward  would  be  coming  home  from  Erance.  Her  own 
celebration  was  on  her  knees  in  prayers  of  gratitude. 
Edward’s  letters  were  always  brief,  but  full  of  human 
interest  and  affection.  Mother  carried  on  a  resfular  cor- 
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respondence  with  a  French  countess  in  whose  chateau 
Edward  and  other  U.S.  fliers  of  his  squadron  were  bil¬ 
leted.  She  was  so  grateful  for  word  of  Edward’s  good 
health  and  good  spirits  and  of  their  fine  tennis  games 
that  she  asked  the  Countess  to  make  her  a  visit  when 
the  awful  war  was  over. 

Another  little  girl  came  to  bless  the  Hobbs  home  in 
the  summer  of  1919,  and  we  named  her  for  her  other 
grandmother,  Rosa  Miller. 

During  the  war  years,  with  Edward  away  and  the 
girls  all  living  in  their  own  homes.  Mother  had  wearied 
of  housekeeping.  She  had  had  a  great  disillusionment 
in  her  cook,  Ed  Harris,  who  was  not  only  a  good  cook 
but  a  Baptist  preacher  besides.  Any  time  that  Ed 
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wanted  to  get  off  to  conduct  services  his  request  was 
granted,  and  all  Sundays  were  his.  The  blow  fell  when 
the  police  came  in  search  of  one  Ed  Harris;  the  charge 
was  chicken  stealing.  Samuel  put  his  best  legal  talents 
to  work  for  Ed,  but  it  developed  that  Mother  had  been 
buying  his  stolen  chickens  under  the  mistaken  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  were  from  a  country  wagon,  and  that 
when  hard-pressed  he  had  even  stolen  her  chickens, 
then  sold  them  back  to  her.  For  a  number  of  years, 
she  and  Papa  ate  their  midday  meal  at  Mrs.  Portis’s 
boarding  house. 

Edward  was  given  a  royal  welcome  home.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  divulged  the  news  of  his  approaching  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Mary  Dannelly,  of  Mobile.  She  was  a 
Methodist  and,  better  still,  her  father  was  a  Methodist 
minister.  Mother’s  fingers  were  again  busy  with  em¬ 
broidery.  The  house  was  renovated  and  an  upstairs 
apartment  arranged  and  furnished. 

Due  to  stock  laws  and  to  the  feeling  of  security  that 
comes  with  the  growth  of  a  city,  fences  were  coming 
down  all  over  Selma.  Our  high  paling  fence  had  come 
down,  and  Mother  wanted  the  one  in  front  of  their 
place  abolished.  Papa  took  a  stand  against  it,  and  the 
argument  bobbed  up  continually.  Theirs  was  a  little 
picket  fence  with  a  swinging  gate  which  his  little  girls 
had  swung  on  as  they  watched  for  him  to  turn  in  home 
from  Dallas  Street.  His  was  silent  but  determined 
opposition. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  Edward  and  his  bride  re¬ 
turned  from  their  wedding  trip  Papa,  whose  health 
had  been  failing  all  Spring,  died,  surrounded  by  his  de¬ 
voted  family.  It  was  as  though  he  had  held  to  life  only 
long  enough  to  see  Edward  safely  home  from  the  war 
and  established  with  his  wife  in  his  own  home.  Papa  was 
the  gentlest,  most  soft-spoken  gentleman  I  have  ever 
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known.  In  every  walk  of  life  his  friends  were  legion. 
He  had  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  Selma’s 
Confederate  Veterans’  Post.  An  unprecedented  thing 
was  done  when  members  of  the  Post  attended  their  one¬ 
time  enemy’s  funeral  in  a  body. 

One  morning  about  a  week  after  the  funeral  I  heard 
the  noise  of  hammering  next  door  and  looked  out  to 
see  one  of  Mother  Hobbs’s  “W.P.A.”  jacklegs  taking 
down  that  disputed  fence.  She,  like  most  women,  had 
had  the  last  word. 

Several  years  before.  Mother  had  taken  her  brother. 
Will,  into  their  home,  and  she  was  glad  now  to  feel 
essential  to  his  comfort  and  happiness.  Edward  had 
studied  law  while  in  the  service  and  had  gone  into  the 
practice  with  Samuel  upon  his  return.  Edward  and 
Mary  had  their  little  boy,  Edward  III,  just  before  our 
last  baby,  Truman  McGill,  was  born.  The  Hobbs  block 
became  a  veritable  nursery.  Both  babies  cried  con¬ 
tinually,  but  Edward’s  was  a  sick  baby’s  cry  and  Tru¬ 
man’s  was  the  cry  of  hunger. 

About  this  time  a  letter  came  from  the  Countess, 
saying  she  was  coming  to  America  and  would  accept 
Mother’s  kind  invitation  to  visit  her.  She  did  not 
know  that  Edward  had  married.  There  was  much  con¬ 
sternation  in  the  family  on  receipt  of  the  letter  over 
protocol.  The  cable  said  she  was  coming  with  only  one 
maid.  When  she  reached  this  country  and  learned  of 
Ed’s  marriage  I  have  a  feeling  the  information  damp¬ 
ened  her  enthusiasm  for  the  visit.  She  contacted  other 
friends  of  the  LaFayette  Escadrille  and  married  one  of 
them,  a  good  friend  of  Ed’s,  in  New  York. 

Mary  was  in  Gainesville  with  her  sick  baby  and  I 
was  at  Clairmont.  (I  had  doubtless  hurried  a  little  to 
get  there.)  The  Countess  brought  her  new  husband 
with  her  but  left  the  maid  at  home.  The  town  still 
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remembers  her  visit.  You  can  rest  assured  there  was 
no  wine  served  in  the  Hobbs  household,  which  must 
have  surprised  the  Countess.  But  that  couldn’t  have 
shocked  her  more  than  she  shocked  the  town  when  she 
rode  down  Broad  Street  between  Ed  and  Truman  Mc¬ 
Gill,  puffing  away  at  her  cigarette.  It  just  wasn’t  done 
in  those  days  in  Selma! 
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Chapter  IX 


TIME  OF  SUNSET 
” Being  Old  and  Full  of  Days*' 

Mother  HOBBS  could  hardly  have  been  busier 
than  she  was  with  her  grandchildren.  Edward 
came  nearer  filling  Frances  John’s  place  than  any  of 
the  grandchildren  had  done.  She  hovered  over  and 
prayed  for  him  as  she  had  done  for  his  father  many 

years  before. 

She  always  felt  that  her  mission  was  to  teach,  and  she 
loved  to  gather  the  children  around  her  to  tell  them 
Bible  stories  and  to  read  to  them.  There  was  always  a 
box  of  lump  sugar  for  eager  little  mouths,  and  she 
stocked  graham  crackers  and  ginger  snaps  in  wholesale 
quantities.  The  grandchildren  still  remember  the  rat¬ 
tle  of  her  keys  as  they  were  drawn  from  the  big  black 
apron  pocket  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  that  big  pan¬ 
try.  Frequently  the  goodies  came  as  a  reward  for  Bi¬ 
ble  verses  or  catechism  memorized.  There  was  a  well- 
worn  path  to  her  back  door.  The  great-nieces  and  ne¬ 
phews,  nine  of  them  now,  beat  the  same  path  to  her 
door  and  received  the  same  warm  welcome  and  admon¬ 
itions  from  “Big  Auntie”  that  her  grandchildren  did. 

Her  favorite  text  was  on  the  Yankees.  After  telling 
about  the  Battle  of  Selma  and  its  atrocities,  her  conclu¬ 
sion  was  always  the  same:  “Yankees!  Don’t  talk  to 
me!”  One  day  I  said  to  her,  “Mother,  I  don’t  know 
anybody  who  can  speak  with  more  authority  on  that 
subject  than  you  can,  for  you  are  the  only  woman  I 
know  who  married  two  of  them.  She  stiffened  in  pro- 
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test  and  gave  answer,  beating  her  cane  on  the  floor  for 
emphasis.  “Mr.  S.  F.  was  no  Yankee!  He  fought  in 
the  Confederate  Army.’'  “I  grant  you  that.  Mother,” 
I  told  her,  “but  I  never  gave  him  much  credit  for  it; 
anyone  would  rather  have  fought  six  brothers  than  to 
have  fought  you!” 

As  the  years  passed,  we  planned  a  summer  home  a 
few  miles  outside  of  Selma  at  Billy  Goat  Slide.  Mother 
was  beginning  to  lose  her  hearing  and  seemed  so  shut 
out  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life  because  of  her  strict  con¬ 
struction  of  right  and  wrong.  People  were  inclined  to 
talk  to  her  only  on  such  subjects  as  the  weather  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Thinking  to  include  her  in  the  pleasure  of 
planning  our  log  cabin,  I  laid  the  plans  in  her  lap. 

A  moment  later  I  was  upset  to  notice  that  I  had  in¬ 
scribed  the  words  “Bridge  Porch”  at  one  end  of  the 
plan.  I  knew  Mother  would  think  it  a  gambling  den. 
“And  what  is  this?”  she  asked,  pointing  to  the  offend¬ 
ing  words.  I  had  to  think  fast.  “Oh,  we  call  that  the 
‘bridge  porch’;  you  see,  it  overhangs  the  branch.”  How 
thankful  I  was  for  the  little  stream  that  rippled  below 
the  ravine!  The  explanation  satisfied  her  perfectly. 

When  the  house  was  finished,  we  took  her  out  with 
us  for  the  summer.  On  that  very  porch  she  indulged 
in  her  first  Coca  Cola— with  scriptural  authority:  “Eat 
what’s  set  before  you,  asking  no  questions  for  con¬ 
science  sake.” 

On  our  return  from  the  country  in  the  Fall  we  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  move  into  our  home  with  us.  And  so 
she  was  again  in  the  home  in  which  she  had  started 
as  a  bride  of  nineteen.  I  think  no  one  ever  tried  hard¬ 
er  than  Mother  did  to  let  go  the  reins  and  give  up  the 
driver’s  seat.  To  one  of  her  temperament  it  was  a  ter¬ 
rific  adjustment.  She  saw  things  go  on  in  our  house 
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that  she  had  never  permitted  in  her  own— but  she  sel¬ 
dom  protested. 

On  one  occasion  when  we  returned  from  church  we 
found  the  children  greatly  upset  because  she  had  taken 
their  bat  and  ball  away  from  them.  In  her  eyes,  they 
had  been  desecrating  the  Lord’s  Day  playing  ball,  and 
she  was  outraged.  She  had  hidden  their  bat  and  ball 
in  her  closet.  Sam  said  quietly,  “Don’t  bother  about 
it;  I’ll  get  the  things  for  the  children.’’  But  I  knew  if 
they  saw  deception  practiced  on  their  grandmother 
they  would  feel  justified  in  practicing  it  on  their  par¬ 
ents.  “No’’,  I  said,  “this  goes  deeper  than  that.  I’d 
rather  handle  this  once  and  for  all.’’ 

I  sat  down  with  Mother  and  told  her  how  we  wanted 
the  children  to  love  her  and  to  obey  her,  but  that  we 
did  not  want  her  to  take  over  the  management  of 
them.  “I  hope,”  I  said,  “that  we  can  do  just  half 
as  good  a  job  in  bringing  up  our  children  as  you  have 
done  in  bringing  up  yours,  but  this  is  another  day  and 
another  generation  and  we  must  do  it  our  way.”  I  was 
very  calm,  but  trembling  all  over.  The  expected  would 
have  been  a  quote,  “The  Lord  is  the  same  yesterday, 
today  and  forever”— but  she  didn’t  say  it.  It  was  the 
hardest  thing  I  ever  did  to  bring  the  issue  to  a  head, 
but  it  made  Mother  realize  that  the  upbringing  of  the 
children  was  our  responsibility  and  she  yielded  the 
gavel. 

The  only  other  real  run-in  I  recall  with  her  came 
about  because  one  summer  when  he  was  about  twelve 
we  sent  Sam  Earle  to  Camp  Winnepee,  in  Wisconsin. 
If  we  had  been  enlisting  him  in  the  Yankee  army  she 
couldn’t  have  been  more  indignant.  I  could  stand  the 
criticism  until  he  came  home,. when  I  saw  that  she  was 
beginning  to  destroy  his  confidence  in  the  leadership 
he  had  been  under.  I  had  to  ask  her  not  to  discuss  it 
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any  more.  She  froze  into  silence  and  complied.  Her 
convictions  and  prejudices  were  so  deep-rooted  that  I 
hated  to  have  them  fill  the  minds  of  another  genera¬ 
tion. 

In  spite  of  these  rare  upheavels,  she  had  a  real  affec¬ 
tion  for  me  and  I,  great  admiration  and  respect  for  her. 
If  she  had  just  had  a  sense  of  humor  we  would  have 
been  boon  companions.  She  is  the  only  person  I  ever 
saw  completely  devoid  of  it.  My  own  mother  said  that 
when  my  babies  came  I  never  asked,  “Is  it  a  boy  or  a 
girl?”,  but  simply  rolled  over  and  tickled  its  foot  to  be 
sure  it  could  smile.  The  conveyance  which  carried 
Mother  Hobbs  through  life  was  devoid  of  springs,  and 
the  full  impact  of  every  bump  on  the  road  was  borne 
in  upon  her. 

Speaking  of  bumps  reminds  me  of  a  very  bad  one 
that  came  to  her  once  when  she  was  returning  to  Selma 
from  Clairmont  with  Samuel.  It  was  Sunday  and  she 
thought  travelling  on  the  Lord’s  Day  was  wicked,  but 
Samuel  had  to  be  in  court  Monday  morning  and  there 
seemed  no  other  way  for  her  to  get  home.  She  took 
her  Christian  Observer  with  her  and  was  readinq:  to  him 
as  they  sped  along.  Suddenly  a  wheel  flew  off,  and 
Samuel  had  a  hard  time  holding  the  car  on  the  road. 
Her  head  broke  the  windshield,  but  the  Christian  Ob¬ 
server  protected  her  face  and  there  was  not  a  single  ab¬ 
rasion.  In  her  diary  we  read:  “Even  though  we  were 
breaking  God’s  laws.  He  mercifully  saved  us  from 
harm.” 

Her  diary  is  a  great  disappointment,  for  she  record¬ 
ed  and  commented  upon  the  weather  report  every 
single  day.  She  hated  cold  weather  almost  as  much 
as  she  hated  the  Yankees  and  frequently  thanked  God 
that  her  ancestors  had  had  sense  enough  to  leave  North 
Carolina  for  the  Sunny  South. 
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Once  we  had  visitors  from  the  North— Hobbs  rela¬ 
tives— and  I  had  the  family  in  for  Sunday  night  supper. 
When  the  meal  was  over  Mother  followed  me  to  the 
kitchen  to  help  wash  dishes.  I  protested  that  her  niece 
and  nephew  had  come  all  the  way  from  Chicago  for  a 
visit  with  her  and  that  she  should  go  in  the  parlor  to 
enjoy  them.  My  arguments  availed  nothing,  so  I  tried 
some  of  her  scripture  treatment.  “Mother,  don’t  you 
know  that  our  Lord  rebuked  Martha  and  commended 
Mary?  Martha  was  doing  what  you  are  doing,  and  Mary 
was  listening  to  Him.”  She  paused  long  enough  in  her 
dish-drying  to  shake  her  finger  in  my  face  and  declare, 
“Yes,  and  I  just  can’t  wait  to  get  to  Heaven  to  ask  the 
Lord  what  on  earth  He  meant  by  that!  Commending 
that  lazy  Mary,  while  Martha  did  all  the  work!  If  Mary 
had  helped,  they  both  could  have  listened.  When  we 
finish  these  dishes  we'll  both  listen.”  She  was  so  vehe¬ 
ment  that  I  admonished  her  to  be  sure  she  was  safely  in¬ 
side  and  that  St.  Peter  had  closed  the  pearly  gates  before 
she  shook  her  finger  in  the  Lord’s  face  and  took  Him 
to  task  for  the  mistakes  He  had  made. 

Samuel  served  for  five  years  as  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  Circuit.  Edward  went  into  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1935  Samuel  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Fourth  District  in  Congress.  Wc  could  not  move 
Mother  to  Washington,  and  our  teen-aged  children  re¬ 
fused  to  go.  Through  the  kindness  of  my  mother, 
Nena,  and  Jess,  and  with  the  help  of  our  long-time 
cook,  Bessie,  our  home  was  run  as  usual  and  I  was 
enabled  to  spend  some  winters  in  Washington  with 
Sam. 

Her  failing  eyes  and  ears  shut  Mother  in  more  and 
more.  She  was  most  unhappy  because  of  her  inability 
to  be  of  service  any  more.  She  had  relinquished  the 
preparation  of  the  Communion  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
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Goldsby  King,  and  when  she  was  convinced  that,  even 
with  an  ear  trumpet,  she  was  unable  to  hear  the  sermon 
she  finally  gave  up  going  to  church.  That  was  a  sad 
day. 

Having  no  sense  of  humor  and  no  lilt  for  living,  she 
uttered  the  deepest  sighs  from  time  to  time  and  fre¬ 
quently  commented  that  she  was  afraid  the  Lord  had 
forgotten  her.  She  was  not  given  to  questioning  the 
Bible,  but  she  wondered  why  God  should  have  prom¬ 
ised  us  length  of  days  if  we  honored  our  father  and  our 
mother.  “Who  wants  length  of  days?”  she’d  ask. 

A  better  soul  than  our  cook,  Bessie,  never  drew 
breath.  She  loved  Mother  and  was  infinitely  kind  to 
her.  On  one  of  Mother’s  depressed  winter  afternoons, 
she  took  Bessie  into  her  room,  opened  the  drawer  of  her 
wardrobe,  and  showed  her  the  shroud  she  had  made  for 
herself— white  stockings,  petticoat,  and  all.  Bessie  was  to 
detour  around  that  corner  of  the  room  for  years;  the 
shroud  was  yellow  with  age  long  before  it  was  needed. 
Mother  did  not  want  to  be  any  trouble  or  expense  to 
anyone  even  in  death.  She  had  started  her  life  on  the 
keynote,  “Do  it  self,”  and  she  would  end  on  the  same 
high  note. 

The  grandchildren  whose  traits  were  predominantly 
Hobbs  were  her  favorites.  Edward  and  Sam  Earle  led 
the  list.  Rosa  Miller  and  Truman  had  the  fire  and 
stubbornness  of  the  Johns  and  there  were  frequent 
clashes.  Sam  Earle’s  affection  took  the  form  of  teas¬ 
ing,  and  strange  to  say  she  loved  it.  He  would  make 
up  items  from  the  social  columns  of  the  paper  when 
he  read  it  to  her  in  the  evening.  Once  he  read,  “Mrs. 
F.  J.  Hobbs  is  confined  to  her  home  on  Mabry  Street 
with  rheumatism.”  “No  such  thing!”  she  spluttered. 
“No  such  thing!  Call  that  paper  up  and  tell  them  I 
don’t  have  rheumatism.  Never  had  rheumatism  a  day 
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in  my  lifel"  A  mock  phone  call  was  made  and  she  re¬ 
laxed. 

He  upset  her  terribly  once  when  he  took  the  affirma¬ 
tive  in  a  high  school  debate  on  the  subject,  “Resolved: 
that  Lincoln  was  greater  than  Washington.”  She  hard¬ 
ly  spoke  to  him  for  a  week,  and  when  the  judges  award¬ 
ed  the  decision  to  his  side  it  almost  precipitated  a 

stroke. 

Once  in  the  dead  of  night  she  plunged  down  the  four 
steps  into  our  bedroom  and  lay  unconscious  on  the 
floor.  Sam  called  the  doctor  while  I  administered  cold 
cloths  and  smelling  salts.  She  was  still  unconscious 
when  the  doctor  arrived.  He  knelt  beside  her,  fearful 
that  she  might  have  broken  her  leg.  When  he  lifted 
her  outing  night-gown  to  examine  her  knees,  even  un¬ 
conscious  she  kicked  at  him,  which  was  assurance 
enough  that  both  her  bones  and  her  modesty  were  m- 

tact. 

Huntingdon  College,  her  alma  mater,  gave  her  the 
distinct  honor  one  year  of  dedicating  their  yearbook 
to  her.  In  the  frontispiece  was  a  very  lovely  picture 
which  the  photographer  had  taken  of  her  in  her  parlor. 
She  had  another  surprise  one  Sunday  morning  when  a 
Special  Delivery  messenger  brought  her  the  coveted 
award  of  the  Birmingham  News  orchid  for  outstanding 
service  to  her  community.  She  was  deeply  touched. 

It  was  the  custom  some  years  ago  for  the  Selma 
Times-Journal  to  present  a  loving  cup  to  the  citizen 
honored  for  outstanding  local  service.  Mr.  A.  G.  Par¬ 
rish  nominated  Mrs.  Frances  John  Hobbs  for  that  high 
mark  of  distinction  and  accompanied  his  nomination 
with  the  following  letter: 

“I  am  presuming  to  offer  as  nominee  for  the  loving 
cup  a  citizen  who  has  to  my  way  of  thinking  done  more 
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for  the  material  and  spiritual  upbuilding'  of  the  com¬ 
munity  than  any  other  one  person. 

“As  president  of  the  Society  of  United  Charities  for 
forty  or  more  years  Mrs.  Frances  John  Hobbs  has  had 
opportunities  for  service  beyond  any  other  individual, 
especially  to  the  underprivileged  classes,  and  if  any  of 
these  opportunities  have  been  neglected  I  have  failed 
to  hear  of  it. 

“In  addition  to  this  record,  Mrs.  Hobbs  has  set  an 
example  of  righteous  living  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens 
during  a  long  and  useful  life  of  nearly  ninety  years 
which  has,  I  am  sure,  borne  fruit  far  beyond  her  own 
knowledge. 

‘With  the  utmost  reverence  I  quote  as  portraying 
what  Airs.  Hobbs  has  meant  to  this  city  the  first  verse 
of  the  Sixty-first  chapter  of  Isiah: 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek;  He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken¬ 
hearted;  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives  and  the 
opening  of  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.’  ” 

She  deeply  appreciated  the  letter  from  her  good 
good  friend  Mr.  Parrish,  but  her  work  had  been  for 
previous  generations.  Air.  Isadore  Kayser  was  the  re- 
cipient  of  the  loving  cup  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  came  second. 

The  time  came  at  last  when  her  magnifying  glass 
could  no  longer  make  legible  to  her  the  large  print  of 
her  well-worn  Bible.  Her  daily  Bible  reading  was  the 
last  duty  of  a  lifetime  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
infirmity.  Members  of  the  family  took  turn-about  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  aloud  to  her  each  day. 

Few  of  us  accomplish  life’s  ambitions.  She  did.  She 
never  saw  China  nor  Africa  to  fulfill  personally  her  de¬ 
sire  to  be  a  missionary,  but  she  was  well  represented  in 
both  mission  fields.  Her  second  choice  of  a  life’s  work 
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was  to  teach.  This  she  did  through  the  whole  of  her 
long  life.  There  was  all  this  and  Heaven,  too,  for  the 
Hobbs  men  she  married  were  wonderful  men,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  courtliness  and  charm. 

When  asked  once  if  she  were  not  proud  of  her  two 
fine  sons,  her  reply  was,  “Not  proud— thankful.”  Es¬ 
telle  always  felt  that  in  the  rearing  of  her  children 
Mother’s  methods  were  wrong,  very  wrong,  but  that 
God  heard  her  prayers.  Though  she  was  an  extrovert 
she  had  spent  much  of  her  life  in  study  and  prayer. 
Her  motivations  came  directly  from  the  Book. 

On  August  12,  1937,  her  beloved  son  Edward  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack  which  cost  him  his  life. 
His  mother  was  never  told  of  his  homegoing.  She 
missed  his  daily  visits,  but  time  had  ceased  to  mean 
anything  to  her  and  she  never  knew. 

On  April  6,  1938,  the  same  day  that  Clifford  Mor¬ 
rison,  her  young  great-nephew  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Mother  Hobbs  passed  on  to  even  greater  fields  of  serv¬ 
ice  than  she  had  known.  We  know  that,  for  if  she  could 
not  ser\'e  it  would  not  be  Heaven. 


JosiAH  Hobbs 


JOSIAH,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Hobbs,  was  born  on 
October  27th,  1762,  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  When 
the  call  to  arms  came  Josiah  was  only  a  farm-boy  of 
fourteen,  but  he  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Because  of  his  youth  and  the  passion  for  music  that  we 
find  in  later  generations  of  the  family  I  surmise  that 
he  went  in  as  a  bugler  or  a  drummer  boy.  He  became 
a  sergeant  in  the  2nd  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  West  Point  on  October  29, 
1783. 

Four  years  later  he  married  Polly  Patrick.  Eight  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them  in  the  old  homestead  at  Fal¬ 
mouth.  To  his  grandson  Reuben  we  are  indebted  for 
a  well  documented  biography  of  this  patriarch  of  the 
family.  The  evidence  proves  that  Col.  Josiah  Hobbs 
was  held  in  high  esteem  and  his  memory  was  cherished 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  1802  Caleb  Strong,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Major  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Militia,  and 
in  1812  His  Excellency  Elbridge  Gerry  appointed  him 
Colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  He  was  an  ardent  pa¬ 
triot  and  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  is  recorded  as 
having  proposed  the  following  toast  to  the  ladies: 

“Fair  daughters  of  Columbia— 

May  they  like  the  true  Lady 

Exclude  from  their  embraces  the  fop  and  fool. 

The  plotting  knave  and  the  tippler,  too. 

Who  for  rum  his  liberty  would  sell.” 
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On  September  20th,  1835,  his  diary  records:  “By 
the  very  urgent  request  of  many  of  my  Revolutionary 
comrades,  though  in  the  midst  of  harvesting,  I  am  to 
start  tomorrow  for  Hallowell  and  Augusta  to  see  the 
Land  Agent  also  Esquire  Robinson  and  find  out  what 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  Securing  the  Land  voted 
by  the  15  th  Legislature  to  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  they  agreeing  to  share 
my  expenses  and  pay  me  for  my  time  while  absent  as 
well  as  for  my  horse.  To  show  the  expense  incurred 
I  herewith  present  the  exact  items,  viz.: 

Travelling  expenses  of  Josiah  Hobbs  to  Hallowell 
and  Augusta  from  21st  to  25th  Sept.,  1835. 

Horse  baiting  at  Freeport,  10^;  Harness  mending,  121/4^; 
Toll  at  Lisbon  bridge,  10^;  Supper,  Lodging,  Breakfast  and 
horse  baiting,  Boardingham,  90^;  Horse  baiting  at  Augusta 
twice,  25^;  Dinner  and  Horse  baiting  at  Winthrop,  33^; 
Horse  baiting  in  Monmouth,  09^;  Toll  at  So.  West  Bend 
Bridge,  12i/^^;  Supper,  Lodging,  Breakfast  and  Horse  bait¬ 
ing  at  So.  West  Bend,  90^;  Horsebaiting  at  Lords  Corner 
Pownal,  06^;  Dinner  and  Horsebaiting  at  Buxton’s  in  No. 
Yarmouth,  38^;  Dinner  at  Freeport  the  first  day  to  be  added, 
20^;  Dinner  at  Augusta  2nd  day  to  be  added,  25^;  Supper, 
Lodging,  Breakfast,  Horsebaiting  at  Sidney,  90^;  To  myself, 
horse  and  chaise  4  days,  $6.00.  Total  $10.83i/^.” 

We  find  him  given  Power  of  Attorney  to  act  for  this 
group  of  citizens  of  Falmouth  in  the  following  docu¬ 
ment: 

“KNOW  ALL  MEN  that  we  the  undersigned  residents  of 
Falmouth  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  being  the  same  per¬ 
sons  by  whom  a  declaration  was  made  (which  is  now  on  file 
in  the  Land  Office),  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  approved  March  17, 
1835,  and  entitled  “A  Resolve  in  favor  of  certain  Officers 
and  Soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Widows 
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of  the  deceased  Officers  and  Soldiers,"  do  hereby  constitute, 
appoint  and  make  JOSIAH  HOBBS  of  Falmouth  in  the 
County  of  Cumberland  our  Attorney  irrevocable,  for  me  and 
in  my  name  to  receive  from  the  Land  Agent  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  such  certificate  as  he  may  issue  to  me,  in  virtue  of 
said  Resolve,  and  for  me  and  in  my  name  and  stead  to  bar¬ 
gain  for,  sell,  dispose  of  and  transfer  to  any  person,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  think  best,  the  certificate  which 
he  may  obtain  for  me  of  the  Land  Agent  as  aforesaid,  and 
of  my  right  and  interest  in  and  to  the  Land  to  which  I  shall 
be  entitled  in  virtue  thereof  and  of  the  Resolve  aforesaid. 
Hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  whatever  my  said  Attorney 
may  do  for  me  in  the  premises. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  and  seals  this  day  of  Sept.  30,  A.  D.,  1835. 

Jeremiah  Small  Ruth  Rideout 
Signed,  sealed  and  deliv-  Daniel  Jumper  Emery  Allan 
ered  in  the  presence  of  Nancy  Wakefield  James  Saro 

Silas  Leighton  William  Cleaves  Ruth  Stubbs. 

STATE  OF  MAINE 

The  aforesaid  Individuals  appeared  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  foregoing  Power  of  Attorney  to  be  their  free 
act  and  deed. 

Before  me 

SILAS  LEIGHTON  Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

Two  years  later,  August  16,  1837,  Josiah  Hobbs,  with 
three  other  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  assembled: 

"Your  petitioners  formerly  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
most  respectfully  represent  that  the  law  of  Congress  of  1820 
respecting  the  old  army  is  believed  to  be  unequal,  unjust, 
arbitrary,  and  attended  with  the  worst  of  consequences.  It 
struck  from  the  pension  roll  a  small  remnant  of  the  best 
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men  that  Congress  had  during  the  war,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  had  been  prudent  and  industrious  and 
had  gained  a  little  property  they  were  struck  from  the  pay¬ 
roll  whilst  others  that  serv^ed  but  a  short  time  have  been 
under  full  pay  since  1818. 

“Your  petitioners  ask  lor  equal  justice  in  past,  they  claim 
nothing  for  extra  services,  only  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
those  that  served  a  much  shorter  period.  At  the  close  of 
the  War  our  country  was  poor  and  needy  and  was  laboring 
under  serious  embarrassments  and  we  made  no  complaint 
for  the  loss  of  our  pay,  but  now  the  country  is  rich  &  pros¬ 
perous  with  an  overflowing  treasury,  we  doubt  not,  but  your 
honorable  body  will  take  this  subject  into  your  wise  con¬ 
sideration  and  think  it  no  robery  to  refund  to  us  our  wages 
from  1825  to  1831  when  the  Honorable  Congress  of  1812 
put  us  under  full  pay  according  to  our  rank  during  life. 
These  are  the  prayers  of  your  humble  petitioners  for  those 
who  served  3  years  during  the  War  &  were  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  as  such  in  duty  bound  ever  pray. 

Josiah  Hobbs,  Falmouth  Cumber¬ 
land  Co.,  Me. 

Thomas  Paine  Pownall,  Cumber¬ 
land  Co.,  Me. 

Job  Allen  Cumberland,  Cumber¬ 
land  Co.,  Me. 

Seth  Spring  Saco,  York  Co.,  Me. 

This  overture  was  also  accompanied  by  success  and  pen¬ 
sions  were  reinstated. 

His  diary  of  June  1st,  1842,  records:  “Have  received 
an  invitation  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  come  to  Boston  and  report  to  his  office  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  prepared  to  join  the  procession 
with  Revolutionary  Soldiers  in  celebrating  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Bunker  Hill.” 

At  this  time  Josiah  was  eighty-two  years  old,  and  it 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  Polly  Patrick’s  Irish  eyes  were 
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Formerly  Non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  of 
the  Continental 
Army  Revolutionary 
War  &  Agents  for 
others.” 


smiling  on  him  as  he  mounted  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu¬ 
ment  on  which  his  name  is  inscribed.  On  his  return 
he  wrote  in  his  diary  a  description  of  the  Monument: 

“The  Cornerstone  of  Our  National  Independence— 
The  Monument  is  four  square  built  of  hammered  stone 
granite  put  together  in  the  best  possible  manner,  33  feet 
square  on  the  ground  and  16^  feet  square  at  the  top 
and  203  feet  high.  At  this  immense  height  a  plank  plat¬ 
form  was  built  where  the  last  capstone  was  to  be  placed 
when  finished.  So  all  who  had  sufficient  courage  and 
strength  and  made  such  declarations  as  in  their  opinion 
the  occasion  required.  Here  follows  the  record  of  the 
toasts  given  but  I  will  quote  from  the  Portland  Argus, 
June  20,  1842.”  (Clipping  from  Argus) 

“A  Revolutionary  Worthy 

Colonel  Hobbs,  of  Falmouth  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  at¬ 
tended  on  Bunker  Hill,  at  the  anniversary  on  Friday.  He 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  monument,  203  feet,— and  is  the 
only  Revolutionary  Soldier  that  has  done  so.  He  is  in  his 
80th  (pen  correction,  82nd)  year,  and  was  four  years  in  the 
Army.  While  on  the  summit  of  the  Monument  he  gave 
the  following  toasts: 

Friends  of  Freedom,  swell  the  song, 

Young  and  old,  the  strains  prolong. 

Lift  your  banners,  let  them  wave 

On  this  spot  where  hundreds  fell  their  country  to  save. 

As  the  flag  was  being  unfurled  he  gave  the  following: 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air 
She  tore  the  chains  of  bondage  off 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there.” 

His  closing  sentiments:  (clipping  from  Argus) 

“The  memory  of  those  brave  heroes  that  fell  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country’s  independence,  may  their  fame  ever 
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be  unfading,  while  every  monument  erected  to  their  honor 
shall  yield  to  age,  and  moulder  in  the  dust.” 

These  were  read,  together  with  his  discharge  from  the 
Army,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  were  received  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm— as  was  also  the  performance  of  the  old  soldier, 
in  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Monument  which  none  of 
his  companions  had  accomplished.” 

In  1843  his  diary  records:  “By  the  blessing  of  God 
I  was  permitted  to  appear  at  the  Monument  on  June 
17th  this  1843.  I  heard  the  masterly  address  of  Daniel 
Webster.  At  the  dinner  given  to  many  of  our  Contin¬ 
ental  Soldiers  I  gave  the  following  as  my  toast: 

‘Fair  daughters  of  Columbia, 

The  greatest  ornament  of  your  country 
Is  virtue  and  industry. 

Let  virtue  and  honor  be  your  covering.' 

To  the  Ladies  in  general: 

‘Yankee  girls,  exemplary  daughters,  dutiful  wives,  faithful 
mothers,  whose  high-toned  virtues  have  established  the  ex¬ 
alted  position  of  New  England.’  ” 

He  seemed  nothing  daunted  to  have  spoken  from 
the  same  platform  with  the  great  Daniel  Webster. 

His  courtesy  and  fine  feeling  are  evidenced  in  his  let¬ 
ter  of  thanks  published  in  the  Boston  Courier: 

‘‘Josiah  Hobbs  of  Falmouth  has  caused  the  following  card 
to  be  published: 

‘We  the  remnant  of  the  old  Continental  Army,  tender  our 
thanks  most  respectfully  to  the  people  of  Boston  for  the  most 
pleasing  way  and  manner  in  which  we  were  conveyed  to  and 
from  Bunker  Hill  Monument  on  the  17th  and  also  our  kind 
reception  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Our  conveyance  on  the  rail¬ 
road  from  Portland  to  Boston  deserves  our  thanks  to  the 
proprietors  of  that  Corporation.  We  consider  it  a  token 
of  gratitude,  and  it  will  in  all  probability  be  the  last  of  the 
kind.  (Signed)  Josiah  Hobbs.” 
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There  were  110  veterans  of  the  Revolution  who  attend¬ 
ed  this  celebration  in  1842. 

Certain  traits  and  characteristics  found  in  this  Rev¬ 
olutionary  ancestor  I  have  found  in  all  the  Hobbs  men 
I  have  known.  The  willingness  to  carry  more  than  his 
share  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  comrades  and  friends 
has  not  been  lost  through  the  years.  While  his  toasts  to 
the  ladies  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  great  litera¬ 
ture,  his  choice  of  a  subject  conforms  to  the  unfailing 
chivalry  of  his  descendants.  The  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  railroad  and  to  the  people  of  Boston 
is  strangely  in  keeping  with  the  good  manners,  thought¬ 
fulness,  and  fine  feeling  of  others  in  whose  veins  his 
blood  still  courses.  We  expect  an  inheritance  of  the 
strong  virtues,  courage,  integrity,  and  sobriety,  which 
were  his,  too,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  see  traits  of  dis¬ 
position  and  the  gentler  virtues  handed  on  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

The  children  of  Josiah  Hobbs  and  Polly  Patrick 
Hobbs  were  Ann,  Lois,  Josiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ar- 
delia,  Miriam,  and  Emily  Jane. 


Josiah  Hobbs,  Jr. 

Josiah  Hobbs,  Jr.,  was  the  oldest  son  of  Josiah  and 
Polly  Patrick  Hobbs  and  was  born  July  20th,  1794,  at 
the  homestead  in  Falmouth  which  he  later  inherited. 
On  October  16,  1820,  he  married  Miranda  Merrill,  who 
proved  a  wonderful  helpmeet  in  those  pioneer  days 
when  the  woman  he  married  could  make  or  break  a 
man.  She  was  famous  for  her  cooking  as  well  as  for 
her  skill  with  the  loom  and  the  distaff.  He  was  a  farm¬ 
er  most  of  his  life,  but  in  1835  moved  with  his  family 
to  New  Gloucester  where  he  kept  a  hotel  in  connection 
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with  his  farming.  Miranda  must  have  been  a  great  as¬ 
set  in  this  business,  but  in  1849  they  moved  to  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts. 

Here  two  of  the  older  boys,  Reuben  and  Samuel, 
owned  and  operated  a  music  store.  The  love  of  music 
dominated  the  family,  and  their  home,  with  each  of  the 
nine  boys  playing  on  a  favorite  instrument,  was  a  gath¬ 
ering  place  for  music  lovers.  Both  Reuben  and  Samuel 
directed  concerts  and  choirs  in  Lawrence  and  Bidde- 
ford.  Sam,  who  was  studying  voice  at  the  Conservator}' 
in  Boston,  moved  to  that  city  to  open  a  jewelry  business 
in  conjunction  with  his  music  store.  Reuben  went  into 
the  textile  business  and  became  Superintendent  of  the 
famous  Pepperell  Mills  located  at  Biddeford,  Maine. 
These  brothers  were  pioneers  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  move¬ 
ment  in  New  England,  serving  on  boards  and  lending 
their  talents  to  musical  benefits  for  that  cause.  Their 
religious  affiliation  seems  to  have  been  with  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church. 

Word  began  to  come  back  to  the  parents  in  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts,  from  members  of  the  family  who 
had  moved  west,  of  the  virgin  soil  of  Illinois  and  of  the 
easier  life  there.  In  1855  Josiah  and  Miranda  Hobbs 
moved  to  Bristol,  Illinois.  When  they  were  sure  they 
were  going  to  like  the  West  their  son,  Samuel  Hobbs, 
who  had  moved  to  Selma,  Alabama,  had  built  for  them 
a  comfortable  two-story  brick  home  in  Yorkville,  Il¬ 
linois.  On  September  28,  1871,  his  wife  Miranda  Mer¬ 
rill  died  of  typhoid  fever.  Five  years  later,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  Josiah  Hobbs  died  in  the  home  of  his 
son  Samuel  in  Selma,  Alabama. 

He  was  a  patriotic  citizen,  always  taking  an  active 
part  in  his  old  militia  organization,  serving  as  Captain 
of  a  company  of  Light  Infantry.  He  was  a  man  of  “the 
highest  integrity  and  the  strictest  personal  habits.” 
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Josiah  Hobbs,  Jr.,  and  Miranda  Merrill  Hobbs  were 
the  parents  of  ten  sons  and  one  daughter: 


Reuben  M. 

Horace  G. 

Nathaniel  R. 

Alonzo 

Samuel  F. 

Albert 

Edward  H.  (drowned  at  two) 

Charles  Sidney 

Franklin  M. 

Edward  H. 

Mary  M. 


I  88  I 


rHREE  LOVELY  LADIES 


Frances  Hobbs  Morrison 
(January  30,  1874— March  17,  1948) 


Cornelia  Hobbs  Morrison 
(March  2,  1869-March  1,  1948) 


Jessie  Hobbs  McGill 
(December  18,  1875— June  29,  1911) 


Frances  Hobbs  Morrison 
(January  30,  1874-March  17,  1948) 

a  vvonderlul  nest  1  came  into!  Each  of 
the  Hobbs  sisters,  Fannie,  Nena  and  Jess,  had 
her  own  place  in  my  affections.  If  there  was  ever  any 
friction  or  jealousy  among  them  or  their  children  no 
one  ever  knew  it. 

Fannie  and  (rene  lived  in  the  Morrison  house  just 
back  of  the  Hobbs  home  and  Fannie,  bless  her  heart, 
operated  the  first  unofficial  supervised  playground  in 
Selma.  The  whole  neighborhood  appropriated  her 
yard.  When  Billy  and  Kenneth  Harper  and  Eugene 
outgrew  the  yard  and  began  to  seek  other  pastures  she 
must  have  looked  for  relief,  but  the  tribe  continued 
to  increase  with  Sam  Earle,  Truman,  Edward,  Ralph 
and  the  Wilkinson  boys  coming  on.  Games  varied 
with  the  seasons.  During  rubber-gun  season  no  shrub 
or  barn  or  bush  was  safe.  Basketball  was  least  hazard¬ 
ous,  for  the  baskets  at  each  end  of  the  yard  fixed  the 
area  of  play  to  some  extent.  Baseball  was  the  worst. 
Several  windows  a  season  were  shattered  and,  as  Fan¬ 
nie  sat  by  the  Avindow  with  her  lap  full  of  mending, 
1  marvel  that  she  escaped  serious  injury.  Sometimes 
when  the  crash  came  the  boys  would  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  offering  to  pay  “Miss  Fannie”  for  the 
damage,  but  many  a  little  culprit  took  off  through  the 
alley  to  the  chagrin  of  the  team.  Fannie  never  lost 
lier  temper;  “Boys  are  more  important  than  win¬ 
dows,”  she  would  say.  She  did  resort  to  closing  her 
(all  green  blinds  during  the  baseball  season,  and  if 
the  mending  went  on  it  could  only  have  been  with  the 
aid  of  artificial  light. 
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l^annie  was  a  truly  Victorian  wife.  Her  husband  and 
her  children  came  first,  and  any  plans  of  her  own  w^ere 
abandoned  or  adjusted  to  their  needs  or  pleasure.  She 
had  two  major  interests  outside  of  her  home— her 
church  and  her  music.  The  family  moved  in  a  body  to 
Sunday  School,  church  and  prayer  meetinir,  so  there 
was  no  conflict.  Always  Miss  Fannie  played  the  piano 
in  Sunday  School  or  the  men’s  class.  She  was  sought 
after  by  all  departments,  for  she  was  a  wonderful  ac¬ 
companist.  She  belonged  to  the  Music  Study  Club, 
but  she  was  not  cut  out  for  organizations.  She  was 
elected  once  president  of  the  Busy  Bees,  forerunner  to 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  church.  The  story  is  told 
that  Fannie  was  presiding  and  when  business  was  over 
the  usual  motion  to  adjourn  was  made.  Fannie  picked 
up  her  gloves  and  purse  and  turned  from  the  table  say¬ 
ing,  “All  right;  let’s!’’ 

For  years  it  was  the  custom  of  The  Dallas  Academy 
to  award  a  medal  to  the  graduate  with  the  highest  re¬ 
cord.  “Auntie”  offered  the  added  inducement  of  the 
finest  watch  in  the  Hobbs  jewelry  store  to  any  of  the 
Hobbs  girls  who  might  win  it.  Though  Nena  and  Jess 
could  have  won  it  Fannie,  whose  conscientiousness  was 
ingrained,  did  win  it— to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
“Auntie,”  for  whom  she  was  named. 

She  may  not  have  had  any  more  natural  musical 
talent  than  Nena  or  Jess,  who  both  loved  to  sing,  but 
she  was  too  conscientious  ever  to  let  Papa  down  when 
he  was  paying  for  her  music  lessons.  He  sent  her  to 
the  Chicago  Conservatory  for  two  years.  This  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity,  coupled  with  her  scrupulous  prac¬ 
tice,  made  her  a  rare  asset  to  her  family,  her  church 
and  her  town.  The  Hobbses  all  loved  to  sing— and  how 
we  did  enjoy  our  own  music  at  our  beloved  Log  Cabin, 
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with  Fannie  at  the  piano  and  a  big  log  fire  roaring  up 
the  chimney. 

The  cabin  site  and  the  logs  for  it  as  well  had  been 
given  to  us  by  Gene,  and  the  cabin  was  truly  a  love  nest 
for  our  wonderful  family  gatherings.  Those  coffee- 
drinkings  on  Sunday  afternoons  with  sometimes  four 
generations  present  were  evidence  not  only  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  music  but  of  family  harmony  as  well. 

The  Morrison  home  with  its  five  children  was  an 
unusually  happy  one  despite  its  ups  and  downs,  its  ac¬ 
cidents  and  injuries  and  illnesses.  It  was  a  God-cen¬ 
tered  home.  Gene’s  roots  went  down  into  the  virgin 
soil  of  Alabama’s  first  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Valley 
Creek  Church,  for  his  grandfather  had  been  a  pastor 
of  that  church  and  was  known  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Valley.  Their  membership  was  also  in  the  Broad  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  Gene  was  first  a  deacon, 
then  an  elder. 

He  was  on  the  road  selling  dry-goods  most  of  his  life, 
and  the  couple  kept  open  house  for  his  customers  who 
needed  a  stopping  place  in  the  city.  There  is  no  meas¬ 
uring  the  unnamed  kindnesses  of  this  wonderful  pair. 
I  ran  into  an  instance  of  it  on  a  trip  to  Wilcox  County 
not  long  ago.  “Aren’t  you  a  sister-in-law  of  Eugene 
Morrison?’’  I  was  asked.  “Lord,  I’ll  never  forget  that 
man!  My  wife  was  at  death’s  door  once  at  the  Vaughan 
Memorial  Hospital  in  the  early  days  of  blood  transfu¬ 
sions.  Blood  had  to  be  had.  I  went  to  my  friend  Eu¬ 
gene  Morrison  at  Central  Alabama  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany.  ‘Go  on  back  to  the  hospital  and  hold  your  wife’s 
hand,’  he  told  me.  ‘In  less  than  an  hour  I’ll  have  more 
blood  up  there  than  you’ve  got  milk  in  Wilcox  Coun¬ 
ty.’  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Much  of  what  he 
rounded  up  was  family  blood,  but  there  was  some  Jew 
blood  in  it  too.  I’ll  always  love  Eugene  Morrison.’’ 
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If  Fannie  had  a  fault  it  was  that  she  was  too  unsel¬ 
fish  for  her  own  good.  Sometimes  it  seemed  that  all 
of  us  imposed  on  her  or  took  advantage  of  her  gentle 
sweetness.  In  losing  her  life  she  certainly  found  it— 
for  all  of  us  loved  her.  No  matter  what  you  needed 
you  could  always  find  it  at  Fannie’s:  a  spool  of  thread, 
a  wall  broom,  an  egg,  ice  cream  salt.  Anything  you 
needed  she  was  eager  to  have  you  have.  Theirs  was 
truly  an  Open  House.  The  neighborhood  has  never 
been  the  same  without  them. 

After  her  Homegoing  on  March  17,  1948,  somehow 
he  seemed  to  be  listening  for  his  own  call,  which  came 
on  their  fifty-second  wedding  anniversary,  October  15, 
1948. 


Cornelia  Lathrop  Hobbs  Morrison 

(March  2,  1869  -  March  1,  1948) 

Cornelia  Hobbs,  known  as  “Nena”  to  most  and 
“Nene”  to  some,  was  the  oldest  of  the  Hobbs  girls.  She 
was  sixteen  when  their  lovely  mother  died  after  the 
birth  of  their  brother  Ed,  so  she  had  had  the  benefit 
of  her  excellent  training  in  the  domestic  arts.  She  at¬ 
tended  school  in  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  but  came 
home  to  help  “Auntie”  when  “Uncle”  died.  When  she 
saw  that  Auntie  was  well  fortified  with  colored  help  she 
pioneered  as  a  business  woman  and  became  her  father’s 
bookkeeper  at  Hobbs  Jewelry  Store.  This  very  unusual 
procedure  for  that  day  and  time  was  given  the  cloak  of 
decency  because  her  place  of  employment  was  Papa  s 
store,  and  she  could  accompany  him  back  and  forth  to 
work. 

She  was  a  most  attractive  young  woman,  and  there 
was  no  dearth  of  swains  eager  to  escort  her  to  church  or 
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to  musicals.  Eugene  Morrison’s  brotiier,  Clifford,  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  her  fine  qualities  in  the 
home  of  Fannie  and  Gene  and  at  the  family  gatherings 
on  tlie  Morrison  Place  at  wliat  was  called  Billy  Goat 
Slide.  Nena  and  Clifford  were  married  in  the  E.  H. 
Hobbs  parlor  in  April  of  1899  and  spent  the  early  years 
of  their  married  life  in  the  S.  F.  Hobbs  home  on  Mabry 
Street,  where  all  of  their  four  children  were  born. 

Cliff  was  a  very  good-looking  man  who,  like  his  fath¬ 
er,  was  in  Dallas  County  politics  for  most  of  his  life, 
serving  alternately  as  tax  assessor  and  tax  collector, 
i  here  was  never  a  very  large  salary  coming  in,  but 
Nena  was  the  most  capable,  the  most  adecjuate  person 
1  ever  saw.  She  could  make  something  out  of  nothing 
—whether  it  tvas  a  pair  of  rompers  for  a  little  boy  or  a 
delicious  casserole  from  what  was  left  in  the  icebox. 
She  cut  every  corner,  but  there  was  never  a  poverty 
consciousness  in  her  home.  They  did  without,  but  they 
didn  t  talk  about  it.  Somehow  Nena  turned  water  into 
wine.  The  young  people  loved  to  go  there,  and  they 
were  always  welcome. 

Cliff  was  operated  on  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  died 
with  pneumonia  following  the  operation.  His  death 
came  during  an  unprecedented  winter  of  heavy  snow. 
Nena  and  Truman  McGill  brought  his  body  home  on 
the  train  many  hours  late,  with  the  Jeffries  children 
\vlio  had  been  victims  of  the  crashed  roof  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Theater  disaster  in  Washington.  Nena,  left 
with  her  four  little  children,  was  wonderful  through 
all  this  time  of  heartbreak. 

When  the  Partridge  home  on  Young  Street  was  sold, 
Nena  was  wise  enough  to  buy  it  with  some  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  insurance  money.  Here  the  family  had  the 
country  comforts  (and  work)  of  chickens,  cows,  and  a 
garden.  The  two  boys  were  brought  up  to  work  and 
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feel  responsible  for  the  care  ot  the  place.  1  hey  sold 
milk  and  eggs  to  certain  special  customers.  Saturday 
night  makes  us  remember  still  Nena’s  delicious  Boston 
baked  beans  and  the  cans  of  brown  bread  that  we 
looked  forward  to  from  one  week  to  the  next.  It  was 
part  of  a  New  England  inheritance  she  had  learned 
from  her  mother.  Saturday  night  was  just  as  much 
bean  night  as  bath  night  in  tlie  Hobbs  family. 

When  her  children  were  old  enough  for  her  to  be 
spared  from  liome,  Nena  managed  the  cafeteria  at  the 
High  School.  She  always  had  a  corps  of  the  most  de¬ 
voted  servants  who  ^vould  have  done  anything  for  “Miss 
Nena.”  No  one  was  idle  at  Nena’s  house.  Cornelia 
took  the  bookkeeper’s  position  at  Hobbs  k:  McGill’s 
store  when  she  came  from  college,  jess  Hobbs,  who 
inherited  her  mother’s  unusual  ability  in  handling 
foods,  started  a  catering  business. 

Everybody  in  the  family  looked  up  to  Nena.  Her 
judgment  was  deferred  to  in  everything.  “Nena,  if  I 
run  up  there  will  you  show  me  how  to  handle  this  But- 
terick  pattern?”  “Nena,  the  baby  is  better;  would  it 
be  safe  to  give  him  apple  sauce?”  “How  many  yards  of 
organdy  must  I  get  for  these  ruffled  curtains?”  “How 
long  do  you  cook  a  six-pound  roast?”  She  was  the 
family’s  handbook  of  “Indispensable  Information.” 

The  night  that  our  little  Frances  John  was  receiving 
the  last  resort  punishment  of  saline  solution,  it  was 
Nena  we  called  to  hold  her  hand  while  we  walked  the 
streets,  praying. 

Nena’s  loyalties  were  intense,  though  she  was  one  ol 
the  best  balanced,  best  poised  people  I  ever  knew.  Her 
maternal  qualities  set  her  apart.  All  children  loved 
her,  though  she  maintained  discipline.  She  was  neither 
a  soft  nor  a  possessive  mother.  In  my  book  she  could 
well  have  been  The  Mother  of  the  Year. 
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Jessie  Hobbs  McGill 
*'Aunt  Jess** 

(December  18,  1875--June  29,  1941) 

Jessie  McClellan  was  next  to  the  youngest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hobbs  (Broth’  Eddie 
and  Sist’  Neely). 

She  went  through  the  old  Dallas  Academy  and  had 
several  long  visits  to  her  mother’s  and  her  father’s  peo¬ 
ple  in  Illinois.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  of  eleven,  and  she  became  her  father’s  shadow. 
“Auntie”  was  absorbed  in  the  frail  little  brother  at 
whose  birth  his  mother  had  died;  little  Jessie  became 
the  comfort  and  consolation  of  her  father. 

Jess  was  very  small,  with  the  daintiest,  prettiest  hands 
and  feet  and  the  trimmest  little  figure.  Her  features 
were  very  regular:  soft,  gentle  brown  eyes,  a  classical 
nose,  and  a  lovely  smiling  mouth  which  always  had 
something  good  to  say  about  everybody. 

She  early  decided  to  take  a  course  in  bookkeeping 
to  prepare  herself  to  help  Papa  in  the  Hobbs  jewelry 
business.  Her  oldest  sister,  Nena,  had  pioneered  in 
this  field  but  marriage  and  little  children  had  pre¬ 
empted  the  field  for  Jess.  Her  life  in  the  business  world 
gave  her  a  wide  and  varied  acquaintance,  and  every¬ 
body  in  Selma  loved  her.  The  Hobbs  store  was  the 
gathering  place  for  all  the  young  friends  of  Jess  and  Ed. 

On  my  visit  to  Selma  in  1912  I  remember  going  by 
with  a  crowd  of  young  people  and  visiting  in  the  back 
of  the  store,  feeling  its  folksy,  cordial  atmosphere.  After 
my  marriage  my  association  with  Jess,  who  was  nearer 
my  age  than  the  other  Hobbs  sisters,  was  unmarried, 
and  lived  next  door  to  us,  was  devoted  and  intimate. 

She  had  many  admirers,  but  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  she  declined  their  offers  of  marriage.  Selma  had 
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begun  to  take  Jess  as  much  for  gTanted  as  it  did  the 
clock  in  the  church  steeple— when  Truman  McGill  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  from  Louisville,  Kentucky.  When 
he  had  lived  in  Selma  as  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Jess 
had  been  a  close  and  dear  friend  to  him  and  his  wife, 
Etta.  From  Selma  the  McGills  had  moved  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  where  Truman  had  gone  into  an  es¬ 
tablished  jewelry  firm  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Huber.  They  had  been  there  only  a  few  years  when  his 
wife  died.  Selma  loved  the  couple  dearly,  and  many 
letters  of  condolence  poured  in  to  the  desolate  young 
husband.  Among  others  was  a  note  from  their  very 
dear  friend  Jessie  Hobbs.  A  correspondence  developed 
and  before  the  year  was  out  Truman  came  to  Selma 
on  a  very  important  mission.  As  Sam’s  boyhood  “Y” 
director  and  friend,  he  was  our  guest. 

He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  manhood— tall  and  blond, 
with  his  liair  already  thinning  a  little.  He  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  houseguest,  had  worlds  of  fun  about  him,  and 
was  a  reservoir  of  all  kinds  of  parlor  tricks  and  games. 
Theirs  was  a  whirlwind  courtship,  and  when  he  left 
Jessie’s  eyes  were  shining  with  a  new  light  and  on  her 
finger  she  wore  his  engagement  ring.  I  had  the  fun  of 
helping  Jess  select  her  trousseau.  She  was  so  pretty 
and  so  happy  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  her  knight 
had  come  riding. 

They  were  married  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dunglinson  in  the 
E.  H.  Hobbs  parlor.  For  the  ceremony  she  wore  the 
becoming  blue  coat  suit  in  which  she  travelled  with 
him  to  Louisville. 

Those  were  the  terrible  years  in  which  we  were  stalk¬ 
ing  toward  the  first  World  War.  Ed  left  for  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson.  Papa  was  desolate  without  Jess,  and  now  war 
called  Ed  out  of  the  business  to  the  colors.  The  family 
of  Truman’s  first  wife  were  never  able  to  reconcile 
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themselves  to  his  second  marriage,  so  things  were  not 
pleasant  for  him  in  Louisville.  We  had  lost  our  first 
baby,  little  Frances  John,  in  August  of  that  terrible 
summer. 

In  the  fall  Truman  and  Jess  returned  to  Selma,  and 
the  family  jewelry  business  became  Hobbs  &  McGill. 
For  several  years  they  lived  in  the  upstairs  apartment 
next  to  the  E.  H.  Hobbs  home,  then  bought  a  little 
home  on  Union  Street  just  around  the  corner.  Jess  gave 
up  her  life  in  the  business  world  and  entered  into  his 
civic  work.  No  more  public-spirited  man  ever  lived  in 
Selma  than  Truman  McGill.  As  a  transfer,  he  organiz¬ 
ed  the  first  Selma  Rotary  Club.  He  continued  his  in¬ 
terest  in  his  first  love,  the  “Y”,  and  became  a  pillar  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  a  very  sweet  voice, 
and  he,  Sam,  Ed,  and  Gary  Hooper  made  a  fine  quartet 
which  was  continually  in  demand.  Fannie  was  usually 
their  accompanist.  Jess  enjoyed  her  membership  in  the 
Ossian  Club,  served  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Woman’s 
Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  occupied 
much  of  her  time  with  the  war  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

When  our  second  little  boy  was  bom  on  his  Uncle 
Truman’s  birthday  it  was  our  pleasure  to  give  him  a 
namesake.  By  his  former  marriage  he  had  lost  three 
little  boys  of  his  own  at  birth,  and  our  little  Truman 
became  an  absorbing  interest.  He  loved  all  children, 
but  Truman  was  something  different,  something  extra 
special. 

Jess  developed  diabetes  and  at  first  was  greatly  de¬ 
pressed  at  the  prospect  of  insulin  and  careful  diet  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  She  mastered  the  diet  and  learned 
to  give  the  shots  to  herself.  She  read  all  the  medical 
books  on  the  subject  and  helped  many  other  sufferers 
with  her  advice  and  optimistic  outlook.  She  read  that 
diabetics  were  irritable  and  cross,  and  she  was  sick  at 
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heart.  She  begged  me  to  warn  her  when  I  saw  her  be¬ 
ginning  to  change.  The  warning  was  never  given  for 
she  was  always  gentleness  itself. 

She  and  Truman  often  came  to  our  house  to  keep 
our  children  for  us  when  Sam  and  I  had  a  trip  or  a 
vacation  together.  Our  vacations  were  vacations  for 
the  children,  too.  One  winter  when  I  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton  they  were  left  in  charge  of  our  family.  Jess  strug¬ 
gled  in  her  gentle  way  to  see  that  baths  were  taken, 
heads  washed,  catechism  learned,  lessons  studied.  It 
was  a  full  time  job.  Miss  Alta  Chapman,  a  teacher  at 
the  high  school,  asked  her  if  she  could  start  Rosa  Miller 
to  school  a  little  earlier  in  the  mornings.  (She  had 
been  late  several  times  that  week.)  With  a  helpless 
look  Jess  replied,  “No,  Miss  Alta,  but  I’ll  ask  her  to 
run  a  little  faster.” 

Truman’s  code  of  behavior  was  very  Blue  Stocking. 
Sunday  was  the  Lord’s  Day.  No  newspapers  were 
opened  in  his  home  on  Sunday,  and  even  his  otherwise 
irrepressible  humor  took  on  a  solemn  Presbyterian  ex¬ 
pression.  It  was  hard  for  the  children  who  had  joked 
and  romped  with  him  on  Saturday  night  to  understand 
the  solemn  Presbyterian  Elder  who  greeted  them  on 
Sunday  morning.  Although  Jess  acquiesced  in  his  strict 
Sunday  observance  she  wore  her  same  lovely  smile  on 
Sunday. 

They  bought  a  little  brick  home  on  Primrose  Ter¬ 
race,  but  Truman  had  to  undergo  a  serious  operation 
in  Louisville.  They  hoped  there  was  no  malignancy. 
Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  The  country’s  great¬ 
est  depression  struck,  and  no  business  was  slated  to  suf¬ 
fer  so  much  as  a  jewelry  business.  Those  were  dark 
days. 

Jess  and  Truman  rented  their  home  and  moved  to  a 
small  apartment  at  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  on  Tremont  Street. 
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Jess  was  far  from  well  and  funds  ^rere  low.  Sam  hatl 
been  elected  to  Congress,  and  I  asked  them  to  come 
to  the  wing  of  our  house  where  our  good  black  Bessie 
could  help  look  after  them. 

The  malignancy  stalked  Truman;  his  condition  was 
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pronounced  hopeless.  The  depression  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  Hobbs  &;  McGill  jewelry  business,  “House  of 
Quality  Since  ’59.”  The  stock  was  sold  at  auction  and 
tlie  business  closed.  It  was  like  a  funeral  in  the  Hobbs 
family. 

That  summer  Sam  and  I  went  to  Hawaii.  Sam  de¬ 
veloped  pneumonia  on  the  way  back,  and  while  he  was 
recuperating  in  Southern  California  we  received  word 
of  Truman’s  release  from  suffering  back  in  Selma. 
Xena  had  been  with  them  through  the  long  illness,  and 
when  ue  returned  Jess  went  home  with  her  big  sister 
to  her  home  on  Yoimsf  Street.  'W'atchins:  him  suffer, 
looether  with  her  chronic  diabetes,  had  taken  severe 
toll  of  her  heart.  Then  with  shocking  suddenness  came 
Ed’s  death  of  a  heart  attack. 

In  the  summer  of  1940  Mrs.  Harper  invited  Jess  to 
accompany  her  to  Natchez  to  vie^v  the  lovely  old  homes 
there.  Jess  loved  beautiful  antiques  and  the  invitation 
was  too  tempting  to  refuse.  A  phone  call  came  to  me 
in  W’ashington  from  Nene  telling  me  of  Jessie’s  heart 
attack  in  Natchez.  I  took  the  plane  within  the  hour 
and  found  Jess  on  the  critical  list  in  the  Natchez  Hos¬ 
pital.  After  a  few  days  Mrs.  Harper  and  I  brought 
her  home  by  train  and  ambulance.  It  was  a  long  hard 
trip,  but  how  happy  she  was  to  be  in  her  own  bed  at 
Nena’s  again. 

It  Avas  a  year  later  that  Sam  Earle  and  Emily  were 
married.  She  grieved  that  she  ^vas  unable  to  attend 
the  wedding.  She  looked  so  pretty  'with  Emily’s  wed¬ 
ding  flowers  around  her.  As  Tve  'went  down  the  walk 
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she  drew  aside  the  organdy  curtains  of  her  upstairs  bed¬ 
room  window  to  throw  us  a  kiss  and  say  a  last  good¬ 
bye.  We  both  felt  it  was  a  last  goodbye.  She  was  so 
fragile  and  so  celestial  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Our  Atlanta  wreck  happened  the  next  day,  Friday, 
the  13th,  and  the  news  came  to  us  in  the  hospital  on 
June  29th  of  her  Homegoing. 

I  never  saw  a  Hobbs  who  didn’t  have  a  wonderful 
disposition,  jess  was  no  exception.  She  was  beautiful, 
inside  and  out.  No  attack  was  ever  made  on  anyone 
in  her  hearing  that  she  did  not  rise  to  his  defense.  She 
always  saw  the  good  in  people— sometimes  when  good 
was  hard  to  find.  Jess  was  a  very  devout  person  in  the 
deepest  spiritual  sense  of  the  word.  If  I  were  asked  to 
find  the  passage  of  Scripture  that  most  nearly  exempli¬ 
fies  her  life  that  passage  would  be: 

“  .  .  .  Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  .  .  . 
think  on  these  things.” 
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Edward  Henry  Hobbs  Jr. 

{Known  to  the  Hobbs  children  as  "Uncle  Ed*') 

SELMA  was  blanketed  under  the  heaviest  snow  in  its 
history  on  February  2nd,  1885,  when  a  frail  prema¬ 
ture  little  boy  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hobbs. 
He  was  the  long  awaited  son,  and  their  cup  ran  over 
with  joy  at  his  coming.  Three  little  girls  were  beside 
themselves  over  the  arrival  of  their  little  brother. 

Sist’  Fannie  (Mrs.  S.  F.  Hobbs)  had  returned  from 
hated  Yankeedom  to  officiate  at  the  birthing.  The 
baby  was  laid  in  her  arms  and  on  her  heart,  for  ten  days 
after  his  birth  his  mother  died  of  pneumonia.  The 
care  of  that  baby  became  her  passion,  and  when  every¬ 
one  else  despaired  of  his  life  she  fought  on  to  bring 
him  to  sturdy  boyhood.  Seeing  and  appreciating  her 
loving  care  the  baby’s  father.  Broth’  Eddie,  allowed  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law  to  adopt  the  infant.  As  time 
passed  and  little  Edward  learned  to  talk,  he  called  his 
own  father  “Papa,”  his  foster  parents  “Mudder”  and 
“Fa.” 

When  Edward  was  three  years  old  his  foster  mother 
had  a  son  of  her  own.  As  has  often  been  the  case  the 
care  of  the  baby  must  have  opened  the  well-springs  of 
maternity,  and  God  gave  her  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
her  first  and  only  child.  When  Samuel,  her  own  son, 
was  two  years  old  his  father  died.  “Auntie,”  as  the  girls 
called  her,  continued  to  look  after  the  E.  H.  Hobbs 
family.  It  was  in  Talladega  when  Edward  was  six  years 
old  that  he  stood  up  as  best  man  for  “Papa”  while 
Samuel  gave  the  bride  away  in  the  wedding  of  Edward’s 
own  father  to  his  foster  mother.  It  was  there  that 
“Broth’  Eddie”  became  to  his  bride  “Mr.  E.  H.”,  and 
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“Sisf  Fannie”  to  him  became  thenceforward  ‘‘Mrs. 
Hobbs.” 

The  little  boys  grew  to  be  perfect  complements  to 
each  other.  Samuel  was  ruddy  and  fat,  Edward  frail 
and  thin,  but  both  boys  were  encouraged  to  use  the 
dumbbells,  acting  bars  and  trapeze  which  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Ed  developed  exceptional  chest  and 
arm  muscles  and  was  fleet  as  a  deer.  Both  boys  were 
expert  swimmers  and  champions  on  the  tennis  courts. 
They  had  their  rivalries  and  I’m  sure  their  fights,  but 
each  looked  up  to  and  respected  the  other. 

When  my  own  boys  came  along  I  lectured  them  on 
brotherly  love  and  used  their  Daddy  and  Uncle  Ed  as 
an  example  of  how  brothers  should  feel  about  each 
other— a  relationship  I  coveted  for  my  own  boys.  After 
a  thoughtful  pause  Truman  knocked  out  my  argument 
with  a  single  blow:  ‘‘I  reckon  so;  they  ain’t  sho  ’nuff 
brothers.” 

The  Dallas  Academy  and  Boss  Callaway’s  School 
found  Ed’s  name  on  their  rosters.  Boss  felt  that  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics  were  the  sum  total  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Consequently  when  Ed  went  to  college  at  South¬ 
western  (in  Clarkesville,  Tennessee)  and  was  told  to 
write  a  composition  he  was  completely  at  sea,  never  hav¬ 
ing  written  a  theme  in  his  life.  He  became  sick — or 
homesick— and  his  mother  went  for  him  and  brought 
him  home.  On  their  return  she  went  to  see  Boss  and 
urged  him  to  put  more  emphasis  on  English  in  his  cur¬ 
riculum.  Soon  after  her  visit  Boss  assigned  the  class 
some  very  obscure  subject  on  which  to  write  a  theme. 
Ed  took  down  many  books  in  the  Hobbs  library  and 
finally  found  exactly  what  he  was  looking  for.  Pains¬ 
takingly  he  copied  it  word  for  word.  The  next  day 
when  Boss  called  on  him  to  read  his  composition  he 
arose  confidently,  read  his  paper  through,  and  sat 
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down.  The  class  was  spellbound  and  Boss  ovenvhelmed 
him  with  praise.  Ed  began  to  fidget  and  turn  red. 
“That’s  the  best  composition  I’ve  ever  heard  read  in 
this  schoolroom,’’  Boss  continued,  probably  sensing 
Ed’s  embarrassment  and  the  reason  for  it.  “I  really 
think,  Ed,  it  ought  to  be  published.’’  Ed  could  fly 
under  false  colors  no  longer.  His  response  was  honest 
and  to  the  point:  “Boss,  it  has  been,’’  he  said. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mother  and  Papa  res¬ 
cued  the  tw^o  boys  from  the  evils  of  the  dance  at  that 
Episcopal  picnic  at  Elkdale  Park,  and  Ed’s  responses  to 
his  mother’s  nightly  queries  became  standard:  “I’m 
meeting  Joe  Parrish  on  the  corner  to  go  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  ” 

Sam  w^as  proud  of  Ed’s  physical  prowess.  I  have  often 
heard  him  say  that  Ed  had  the  finest  arm  and  shoulder 
development  of  any  man  he  ever  saw  except  Shearen 
Breslin.  On  the  acting  bar,  in  the  gymnasium,  on  the 
baseball  diamond,  on  the  tennis  court,  Ed  was  a  winner. 

His  next  collegiate  venture  after  Southwestern  was 
the  University  of  Alabama.  Soon  after  his  matricula¬ 
tion  there  his  mother  received  from  him  the  following 
telegram:  “What  is  my  middle  name  and  how  do  you 
spell  it?’’  The  offending  name  was  Henry,  and  he 
ihouglu  maybe  it  was  spelled  H-e-n-e-r-y.  He  never 
lived  it  down. 

In  spite  of  his  fun  loving  and  game  loving,  Ed  was 
a  good  student.  Dr.  Theodore  Jack,  a  classmate  and 
later  president  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College, 
loved  to  extoll  Ed’s  prow^ess  as  a  Greek  scholar.  Boss’s 
training  finally  came  into  its  own.  Ed  loved  good 
books,  and  his  knowledge  of  Kipling  would  have  made 
him  eligible  for  a  place  on  the  $64,000  Question.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  DKE  fraternity.  As  the  older 
Dekes  at  the  University  graduated,  the  group  remaining 
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were  so  satisfied  and  happy  in  their  strong  ties  of 
friendship  that  they  saw  no  use  in  “risking”  any  new 
members.  When  Sam  transferred  from  a  very  live 
chapter  at  Vanderbilt  he  found  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  chapter  with  nine  satisfied  members,  most  of 
them  seniors.  After  some  persuasion  they  agreed  to  a 
rush  program.  Ed  came  home  with  his  A.  B.  degree 
and  friendships  that  lasted  through  the  years. 

After  his  graduation  Ed  ^vent  into  the  jewelry  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  father.  Papa  needed  him,  and  it  was  the 
logical  thing  for  an  only  son  to  do.  In  those  days  Broad 
Street  was  deep  with  sand  and  live  oaks  towered  over 
the  gravelled  sidewalks.  Back  of  Hobbs’s  store  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  courtyard  fenced  in  with  a  high  board  fence,  and 
under  the  big  tree  which  shaded  it  the  travelling  jew¬ 
elry  salesmen  displayed  their  wares.  It  was  the  per¬ 
fect  place  to  enjoy  the  pause  that  refreshes,  and  Ed’s 
and  Jessie’s  friends  drifted  in  each  day  for  a  frosty  glass 
of  lemonade  or  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Ed  somehow  had  a  way  of  always  being  where  he  was 
needed.  It  was  uncanny  how  a  runaway  horse  would 
find  Ed  swinging  onto  his  bridle  while  the  frightened 
young  ladies  spilled  out  of  the  buggy.  When  a  lady 
fainted  in  church  Ed  was  the  one  to  catch  her  and  to 
produce  the  smelling  salts,  the  palmetto,  and  the  ice 
water.  Such  incidents  occurred  from  time  to  time,  but 
Selma’s  pattern  of  life  was  so  set,  so  secure,  and  so 
happy  that  there  seemed  no  reason  for  it  ever  to  change. 

It  was  during  this  happy  era  that  I  came  to  Selma  to 
visit  Estelle.  I  met  Ed  the  same  night  I  met  Sam,  and 
he  was  most  attentive  to  Estelle’s  guest.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  a  stranger  feel  at  ease— a  sort 
of  sixth  sense  in  knowing  just  what  to  say  to  bring  a 
person  into  the  conversation.  At  a  party  or  on  the 
dance  floor  he  always  felt  a  sense  of  responsibility  as 
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host  to  see  tliat  everybody  had  a  good  time  and  that 
there  were  no  wall  flowers.  It  was  part  of  his  code  of 
Southern  hospitality— a  code  that  made  visitors  love 
Selma. 

As  his  friends  began  to  be  married  he  travelled  from 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  to  serve  as  best  man 
or  groomsman.  One  invitation  called  for  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  suits.  Of  course  there  were  no  Prince  Alberts  in 
Selma.  Joe  Parrish  and  Ed  went  into  a  huddle  and  de¬ 
cided  they  could  have  a  nice  trip  to  British  Honduras 
for  the  price  of  tickets  to  the  bride’s  hometown  and  the 
cost  of  the  Prince  Alberts.  They  sailed  off  and  left  Sam 
to  buy  his  suit  and  do  the  honors. 

When  Ed  was  being  driven  to  the  Birmingham  train 
on  his  way  to  officiate  as  best  man  in  Sam’s  wedding 
old  Cubie,  the  carriage  driver,  held  the  reins  and  philo¬ 
sophized,  “Mr.  Ed,  when  you  gwine  do  dis  thing  Mr. 
Sammie  ’bout  to  do?”  “Oh,  not  any  time  soon  I  guess, 
Cubie.”  “Dat’s  right,  dat’s  right,  Mr.  Ed.  Women  is 
the  debil.  I  done  had  three  of  ’em.  You  wait  and  see 
how  Mr.  Sammie  come  out!” 

When  I  learned  of  this  conversation  I  began  to  un¬ 
derstand  Ed’s  trembling  fingers  as  he  produced  the 
ring.  It  was  seven  years  that  we  were  weighed  in  the 
balance  before  Ed  could  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
plunge. 

Those  were  happy,  carefree  years.  Powhatan  James, 
the  new  Baptist  minister  in  Selma,  was  an  enthusiastic 
golfer  and  started  the  first  improvised  golf  links  on  the 
Summerfield  Road.  Ed  was  good  at  this  game,  as  he 
was  at  all  others.  I  was  rotten.  Some  time  later,  on 
our  little  five-hole  course  at  Clairmont  I  made  a  birdie 
and  wired  Ed,  “Made  birdie  on  No.  3  this  afternoon 
at  5  o’clock.”  Instead  of  the  expected  congratulations 
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a  message  came  back,  “Wire  names  and  references  of 
witnesses.” 

Ed’s  bridge  was  his  own  brand  and  exasperated  his 
friends.  In  any  game  a  phenomenal  winning  streak 
came  to  be  known  as  “Ed  Hobbs  luck.” 

The  old  Central  City  Club  was  in  full  swing  with 
gay  parties  looked  forward  to  by  the  whole  of  the 
Black  Belt.  The  Sphinx  Club  and  their  lavish  balls 
made  it  a  gay  place  for  visiting  girls.  Having  heard  of 
Cubie’s  advice  to  Ed  on  matrimony  I  tried  from  time 
to  time  to  save  our  reputation  by  inviting  friends  down 
to  visit,  but  Ed  was  altogether  too  happy  in  his  bachelor 
friendships  to  be  an  easy  mark.  Damon  and  Pythias 
had  nothing  on  Ed  and  Smith  Robbins.  Ed  was  a 
candy-beau,  but  I  am  sure  before  the  evening  was  over 
many  a  date  must  have  wondered  whom  he  thought  of 
when  he  brought  the  Jacobs  Chocolates.  You  seldom 
caught  Ed  without  a  mint  or  a  gumdrop  hidden  away 
in  his  pocket.  He  had  girls  from  Canada  to  Mobile, 
but  somehow  he  remained  for  years  the  “artful  dodger.” 

Ed  should  have  been  a  doctor.  I  guess  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  do  anything  but  go  into  the  business 
with  his  father.  He  always  put  others  ahead  of  him¬ 
self.  Papa  needed  him  and  that  settled  it.  But  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  doctors  was  close  and  almost  professional. 
He  was  often  present  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
Vaughan  Memorial  Hospital  where  the  big  coffee  per¬ 
colator  bubbled  day  and  night.  Sometimes  he  went  to 
Burwell’s  (colored)  Hospital  to  watch  an  unusual  op¬ 
eration.  Once  Dr.  Doherty  introduced  him  to  the 
patient  on  the  table  as  Dr.  Hobbs.  A  few  days  after 
the  operation  the  patient  asked  why  the  old  doctor 
hadn’t  been  back.  Dr.  Doherty  was  puzzled  at  first  but 
landed  on  his  feet.  “Oh,  he  won’t  be  back  as  long  as 
you’re  doing  all  right.” 
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The  Ed  Hobbs  memory  was  as  well  known  as  the 
Ed  Hobbs  luck.  He  was  able  to  laugh  at  himself  for 
his  absentmindedness:  striking  a  match  to  light  a  cigar¬ 
ette  when  he  had  no  cigarette,  forgetting  to  pay  for  the 
book  in  the  memory  training  course  he  was  so  enthus¬ 
iastic  about.  One  stormy  night  when  Sam  was  away 
Ed  drove  our  baby  up  to  the  house  of  her  wet  nurse, 
going  on  from  there  to  the  barber  shop.  At  eleven 
o’clock  when  they  had  still  not  returned  I  called  him 
on  the  telephone  and  roused  him  from  a  sound  sleep 
with  “Ed,  what  happened  to  our  baby?’’  “By  George!" 
(I  could  hear  him  snap  his  fingers.)  “I’ll  get  her;  I’ll 
get  her."  In  no  time  she  was  back  in  her  cradle. 

Ed  did  not  accept  the  strict  religious  code  of  his  par¬ 
ents  though  he  never  deviated  from  the  road  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  Whether  it  was  advising  the  one-eyed 
tailor  in  the  alley  to  get  his  teeth  out,  or  buying  choco¬ 
lates  from  the  blind  man  at  the  newsstand,  Ed’s  services 
bore  the  trademark  of  Friendship.  When  he  dropped 
in  at  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  night  it  was  large¬ 
ly  to  please  Mother.  One  night  a  visiting  minister  an¬ 
nounced,  “After  the  singing  of  the  next  hymn  Mr. 
Hobbs  will  lead  us  in  prayer."  As  voices  were  raised 
in  song  Ed  began  to  search  the  room  in  growing  de¬ 
speration  for  another  Mr.  Hobbs.  At  last  he  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  neither  Papa  nor  Sam  was  in  his 
accustomed  place.  As  the  final  stanza  was  being  sung 
there  was  the  screak  of  the  swinging  doors  as  Ed,  in 
crawling  position,  made  his  way  out.  After  a  prolonged 
pause  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  congregation  came  to 
the  rescue  and  led  in  prayer. 

When  Ed  was  elected  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there  was  some  discussion  among  the  elders 
about  his  qualifications.  He  was  questioned  on  some 
of  the  issues  of  the  day,  among  others  Sunday  observ- 
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ance.  A  crusty  old  elder  questioned,  “Ed,  I  under¬ 
stand  you  don’t  think  there’s  any  harm  in  playing  golf 
on  Sunday.’’  “That’s  correct.  Sir,  and  I  think  you’d 
go  to  your  office  in  a  better  humor  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  if  you  played  a  little  golf  on  Sunday  afternoon.’’ 

He  sang  in  the  choir  from  time  to  time  and  taught 
a  boys’  class  in  the  Sunday  School.  He  knew  and  loved 
boys  and  I’m  sure  his  teaching  was  colorful  and  spicey. 
A  few  weeks  after  he  gave  up  the  class  the  little  boys 
went  to  his  home  to  beg  him  to  take  the  class  back. 
“Mr.  Ed,  please  come  back!  That  new  teacher  don’t 
do  anything  but  talk  about  God.’’ 

Ed  had  such  a  gentle  nature  that  it  is  surprising  to 
find  so  much  determination  and  stamina  when  he  took 
a  stand  on  anything.  He  served  on  a  jury  once  that 
was  “hung  up’’  for  three  days.  The  judge  finally  called 
it  a  mistrial  and  discharged  the  jurors.  Mother  was 
very  much  exercised  over  the  crime  and  felt  the  accused 
should  be  hanged.  One  day  on  a  streetcar  she  sat  be¬ 
side  the  wife  of  the  accused  who  explained  the  whole 
thing  and  aroused  Mother’s  evei -ready  sympathy.  At 
supper  that  night  slie  reversed  her  previous  stand.  Ed 
walked  around  the  table,  patted  her  hand,  and  admitted 
the  part  he  had  played  in  the  case.  He  had  been  the 
one  hard-headed  juror  who  held  out  for  acquittal.  The 
accused  was  later  tried  again  and  cleared.  Sometime 
later  the  actual  murderer  was  apprehended  and  con¬ 
victed.  It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  have  been  the 
hard-headed  man  on  the  jury. 

Ed  was  a  subjective  Christian,  though  the  Golden 
Rule  was  the  pattern  of  his  life.  Though  not  orthodox 
by  Fundamentalist  standards  his  beliefs  were  deep  and 
unshakable.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  prayer.  It 
was  during  a  crisis  with  a  very  sick  baby  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  my  first  Unity  magazine.  He  was  deeply 
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interested  in  the  occult  and  had  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Cayce  was  to  him  a  psychic  phenomenon 
and  he  attended  a  number  of  his  seances.  Sam  was 
having  recurrent  illness,  and  Ed  had  Mr.  Cayce  give 
him  a  diagnosis. 

The  First  World  War  broke  up  the  happy  com¬ 
placency  of  Selma’s  gracious  living.  Ed  and  most  of  his 
friends  answered  the  call  and  went  into  officers’  train¬ 
ing  camps.  Sam,  to  his  everlasting  shame,  was  rejected 
for  overweight.  Ed  was  an  eternal  optimist.  He  could 
find  a  silver  lining  to  the  darkest  cloud.  When  he  set 
off  for  Ft.  Gordon  it  was  Friday,  May  13th.  He  rode 
on  Car  13,  occupied  Berth  13,  and  was  assigned  to  Com¬ 
pany  13  when  he  got  there.  He  was  undismayed  and 
claimed  13  was  his  lucky  number.  While  at  Gordon 
and  McPherson  in  Atlanta,  he  took  a  correspondence 
course  in  law.  Truman  McGill  had  come  to  Selma  to 
go  into  business  with  Papa,  and  Ed  foresaw  that  the 
jewelry  business  could  not  support  three  families.  He 
quietly  prepared  himself  for  another  field. 

He  came  out  of  McPherson  a  second  lieutenant  and 
was  sent  to  Texas  to  train  for  aviation.  At  that  time 
aviation  was  in  swaddling  clothes  and  its  hazards  were 
terrific.  The  planes  were  built  for  only  two,  one  the 
pilot,  the  other  the  co-pilot  and  observer.  When  Ed 
reached  France  he  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  his  longtime  friend  Bert  Parrish  of  Nashville, 
who  was  assigned  to  his  plane  as  pilot.  They  were  in 
the  LaFayette  Esquidrille  under  John  Winant,  who  was 
later  to  become  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Britain. 

Ed  wrote  often  but  his  letters  were  typical  Ed  Hobbs 
messages— sketchy,  humorous,  and  impersonal.  The 
Countess  in  whose  chateau  they  were  billeted  was  a 
wonderful  hostess,  and  her  tennis  courts  were  the  scene 
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of  much  fine  recreation  in  the  late  afternoons.  She  cor¬ 
responded  with  Mother  Hobbs,  reporting  on  Ed  s 
safety,  and  in  response  to  her  invitation  came  to  this 
country  and  made  her  a  visit  after  the  war.  She  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  American  boys  in  Ed’s  outfit.  A  walk¬ 
ing  cane  made  from  the  shrapnel-riddled  propellor  of 
his  plane  was  given  him  by  Bert  Parrish.  Twice  their 
plane  was  shot  down,  but  the  Ed  Hobbs  luck  and  the 
prayers  of  family  and  friends  brought  them  safely 
home. 

Before  he  left  for  Atlanta  Ed  had  been  dating  a  pret¬ 
ty  school  teacher  whose  father  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
Street  Methodist  Church  in  Selma.  Mary  Dannelly 
went  into  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  and  was  sent  to  Little  Rock 
to  serve  in  War  Camp  Community  Service  at  Camp 
Pike.  Her  father  was  transferred  to  Mobile. 

Selma  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for  her  boys  as  they 
came  home  one  by  one.  A  story  is  told  that  the  day 
after  Ed  returned,  a  young  housewife  sent  her  servant 
to  town  to  do  some  shopping.  She  stayed  and  stayed 
and  finally  came  home  empty-handed.  “I’m  sorry.  Miss 
Lucy;  some  soldier  done  came  back  from  de  war  and  I 
couldn’t  get  nobody  to  wait  on  me.  Everybody  was 
out  on  the  street  telling  him  ‘Howdy’  ’’. 

Ed  couldn’t  wait  to  discard  the  uniform  and  put  on 
civilian  clothes  again.  It  was  the  old  casual,  easy-going 
Ed  who  boarded  the  train  for  Little  Rock  to  see  the  girl 
he’d  left  behind  him.  He  continued  the  study  of  law 
and  passed  the  bar  examination  with  the  highest  grade 
in  the  state,  and  to  Sam’s  delight  went  into  the  prac¬ 
tice  with  him.  In  spite  of  his  civilian  clothes  he  had 
successfully  pressed  his  suit  in  Little  Rock  and  brought 
back  news  of  his  engagement  to  Mary  Dannelly. 

Mother  Hobbs  again  pulled  out  her  embroidery 
needles  and  began  to  plan  lovingly  for  her  other  boy. 
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The  upstairs  of  the  Hobbs  iiome  was  renovated  into  an 
apartment  for  tliem.  They  were  married  on  March 
26,  1919,  in  the  parlor  of  the  St.  Francis  Street  Meth¬ 
odist  parsonage  in  Mobile,  with  her  father  conducting 
the  ceremony.  Nell  served  her  sister  as  Matron-of- 
Honor  and  Sam  his  brother  as  Best  Man.  After  a 
Avedding  trip  to  New  Orleans  they  came  to  their  apart¬ 
ment  in  Selma  to  find  it  loaded  with  the  thoughtful 
gifts  of  friends  amid  a  bower  of  welcoming  flowers. 
Papa  enjoyed  the  family  gathering  in  their  honor  but 
only  lived  about  three  weeks  after  their  return. 

Ed  loved  the  theory  of  law  and  the  mental  gymnas¬ 
tics,  but  there  were  unpleasant  phases  of  it  that  went 
against  the  grain  with  him.  To  garnish  a  man’s  salary 
IV hen  he  knew  his  children  needed  bread  caused  him 
sleepless  nights.  Although  he  overcame  a  great  deal 
of  his  timidity  he  never  learned  to  like  public  speaking 
or  the  courtroom  practice. 

On  January  14,  1921,  their  son  Edward  Henry  Hobbs 
III  was  born  in  the  Vaughan  Memorial  Hospital  where 
Ed  had  such  close  relationships  with  the  doctors.  His¬ 
tory  repeated  itself  in  the  frailty  of  the  premature  baby, 
and  the  first  years  of  his  life  were  anxious,  prayerful 
ones  for  the  young  parents. 

A  splendid  opening  came  to  Ed  to  represent  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and  when  Ted 
Helmer  offered  him  the  agency  he  accepted  it.  He 
burned  the  midnight  oil  until  he  knew  insurance  in¬ 
side  out.  He  was  very  successful,  making  the  $200,- 
000.00  Club  each  year  and  once  winning  the  coveted 
transcontinental  trip. 

After  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929  when  nobody 
would  talk  or  think  insurance,  Ed  made  his  only  polit¬ 
ical  venture.  Jim  Privett,  the  Tax  Assessor,  died,  and 
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Ed  announced  his  candidacy  to  succeed  him.  John 
Pollard  had  just  been  defeated  by  Eugene  Kendrick  for 
Tax  Collector.  His  machinery  was  oiled  and  his  or¬ 
ganization  set  up;  all  he  had  to  do  was  pitch  his 
hat  into  the  new  race.  None  of  us  questioned  for  a 
minute  the  outcome  of  the  race.  Ed  was  a  man  of 
fine  integrity,  and  no  man  in  the  county  had  more 
friends.  A  series  of  unfortunate  circumstances  miti¬ 
gated  against  him.  Eugene  and  Cliff  Morrison’s  first 
cousin,  Eugene  Gilmer,  pitched  his  hat  in  the  ring, 
making  it  a  three-man  race.  He  was  not  a  formidable 
opponent,  but  every  vote  that  went  to  him  would  have 
been  Ed’s  if  he  had  not  entered  the  race.  Sam  w^as  just 
finishing  the  management  of  B.  M.  Miller’s  campaign 
for  governor;  when  he  thought  he  would  be  free  to 
work  for  Ed  in  Dallas  County  he  found  he  had  a  run¬ 
off  on  his  hands  for  Governor  Miller.  He  not  only 
could  not  help  Ed  but  he  was  a  millstone  around  his 
neck,  for  he  had  fought  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  with  all  the 
fire  that  was  in  him.  The  Klan  was  powerful,  and 
many  of  its  members  retaliated  in  a  very  vulnerable 
spot  by  voting  against  Ed.  John  Pollard,  having  just 
completed  a  race,  knew  all  the  ropes  and  had  all  the 
tricks  in  his  bag. 

Ed  was  a  wonderful  campaigner  for  a  cause  or  for 
Sam,  but  he  lacked  punch  in  pleading  his  own  case. 
When  the  chips  were  down  John  Pollard  had  won  by 
seventy  votes.  Every  one  of  us  felt  guilty.  If  each  one 
of  his  devoted  family  had  taken  one  vote  from  the  op¬ 
position  he  would  have  won.  If  Gene  Gilmer  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  race  Ed  would  easily  have  won.  He 
was  the  victim  of  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
Though  the  hurts  went  deep,  he  rose  above  any  bitter¬ 
ness,  closed  the  door  on  that  chapter  of  his  life,  and 
redoubled  his  efforts  to  sell  insurance. 
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Every'  cliild  in  the  family  loved  “Weh-Weh,”  or 
Uncle  Ed,  as  they  affectionately  called  him.  As  a  bride 
I  remember  watching  the  little  Morrison  boys  jump 
from  the  upstairs  window  of  the  Hobbs  barn  in  the 
backyard  to  be  caught  alternately  by  “Weh-Weh”  or 
Sambo.  It  was  a  test  of  loving  faith.  As  his  own  little 
boy  and  our  children  next  door  grew  up,  Ed  was  their 
understanding  friend  and  advisor. 

After  Mother  Hobbs  came  to  live  with  us,  he  paid 
lier  a  morning  and  evening  visit  every  day.  She  had 
become  (|uite  deaf  and  almost  blind.  He  never  wanted 
to  startle  her,  so  as  he  and  his  little  fox  terrior  saunt¬ 
ered  in,  he  always  greeted  her  with  a  little  whistle 
which  Mother  listened  for  and  loved  above  all  sounds. 
Their  devotion  to  each  other  was  beautiful.  Although 
agreeing  with  little  of  her  philosophy  of  life  he  never 
argued  with  her— just  accepted  her  as  he  might  some 
rare  museum  piece.  He  smiled  through  her  eccen¬ 
tricities  to  admire  her  goodness  and  her  sincerity. 

Ed  loved  to  sing  and  he  had  a  lovely  voice,  true  and 
sweet.  Sam,  Truman,  Ed  and  Papa,  with  Fannie  Mor¬ 
rison  at  the  piano,  gave  and  had  so  much  pleasure  with 
tlieir  music.  “Let’s  harmonize”  was  Ed’s  eager  expres¬ 
sion,  and  how  he  did  love  to  sing  the  war  songs  of  the 
day:  “Keep  the  Elome  Fires  Burning,”  “Over  There,” 
“Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway,”  “Laddie  Boy.”  There 
were  some  «ood  voices  in  the  three  generations  that 
“harmonized”  on  Sunday  afternoons  around  the  old 
piano,  and  the  eyes  of  those  of  us  who  are  left  grow 
misty  with  nostalgia  for  the  harmony  that  frequently 
shook  the  logs  of  our  cabin  at  those  family  gatherings. 

Ed’s  sisters  adored  him.  He  looked  up  to  Nene  as 
we  all  did,  always  sure  of  her  understanding  and  coun¬ 
sel,  Fannie  was  always  in  demand  not  only  for  her 
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innate  sweetness  but  because  of  her  skill  and  never- 
failing  response  to  “Play  for  us.”  Jess  was  his  com¬ 
panion  both  at  home  and  in  the  store.  They  were  for 
so  many  years  unattached— and  Jess  was  probably  more 
his  confidante  than  any  other. 

All  through  their  childliood  the  Parrishes  and  the 
Hobbses  had  been  devoted  friends.  When  Clarence 
Elebash  went  away  for  his  long  medical  education  and 
internship  he  asked  his  best  friend,  Ed  Hobbs,  to  look 
after  his  girl.  It  was  a  pleasurable  task  to  look  after 
the  little  girl  whose  plaits  he  used  to  pull.  The  giri 
was  Belzora  Parrish.  The  Academy  of  Music,  Selma’s 
tlieater,  was  owned  by  the  Parrish-Baker  family,  and 
Ed  was  the  lucky  escort  who  saw  every  play  from  the 
dress  circle  with  Belzora.  On  Lake  Lanier  picnics  and 
riveiboat  excursions  Ed  and  Belzora  were  always  put 
together.  Clarence  knew  the  character  of  the  friend 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  girl.  When  he  returned 
the  couple  were  married. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  men  through  the  years 
had  the  beauty  of  an  epic  poem.  Clarence  had  liovered 
ovei  Ed  s  little  sick  baby,  fanning  back  more  than  once 
by  sheer  determination  the  dim  spark  of  life  that  was 
flickering  in  the  frail  little  body.  Clarence  had  been 
gassed  during  the  war  and  later  developed  tuberculosis. 
Belzora  had  taken  him  to  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
but  he  steadily  lost  ground.  Ed  took  the  train  for  Ashe¬ 
ville.  The  Sunday  morning  that  he  arrived  Belzora 
asked  Clarence  whom  he  would  rather  see  than  any¬ 
body  else  in  the  world.  “Ed  Hobbs”  was  his  quick  re¬ 
sponse.  She  walked  to  the  door  and  ushered  Ed  in. 
He  had  got  as  far  as  Spartanburg  on  his  way  home  after 
the  visit  when  she  wired  that  Clarence  was  gone.  He 
returned  to  Asheville  to  bring  his  doctor  and”his  friend 
back  home. 
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A  few  years  later  in  1934  when  Sam  ran  for  Congress 
Ed  was  his  right  arm.  His  personal  contacts,  his  advice 
on  campaign  strategy',  and  his  unflagging  interest  could 
never  be  measured.  I  know  he  was  more  thrilled  over 
Sam’s  victory’  than  Sam  was  himself.  'VV'hen  Sam  went 
to  Washington  Ed  was  a  tower  of  strength  at  home, 
not  only  in  attending  to  his  business  but  in  keeping 
his  political  fences  in  repair. 

\Vhen  Sam  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  prosecutors 
of  Judge  Halsted  Ritter  in  the  impeachment  case  tried 
before  the  Senate  Ed  was  in  the  gallery’  every^  day, 
watching  with  avid  interest  every  new  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  its  effect  on  the  faces  of  the  Senators.  After 
lone  deliberation  the  news  of  his  conviction  came  over 
the  radio  as  Ed,  my  mother,  Sam  and  I  sped  through 
South  Carolina  on  the  way  home. 

The  next  summer  the  Ed  Hobbses  brought  our  Tru¬ 
man  and  came  to  Washington  for  a  visit.  The  Stuarts, 
relatives  with  whom  we  lived,  had  left  us  their  house 
while  they  went  on  vacation,  and  we  had  such  a  good 
time  sight-seeing  together.  I  followed  them  back  to 
Selma  a  couple  of  weeks  after  their  departure. 

Ed  since  childhood  had  seldom  been  sick.  Sam  had 
had  one  health  crisis  after  another,  but  somehow, 
though  Ed  was  tremendously  interested  in  medicines 
and  health  routines,  he  had  never  been  a  problem  him¬ 
self.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  12,  1937,  Mary' 
phoned  to  say  she  had  had  a  message  from  the  hospital 
that  Ed  had  been  stricken  downto'^sm  as  he  drank  a  cup 
of  coffee  with  friends.  We  drove  up  immediately  and 
found  him  in  the  treatment  room  do%\Tistairs.  His  color 
was  bad  and  his  brow  clammy  with  the  perspiration 
that  comes  with  great  pain. 

“Did  they  have  to  call  an  ambulance?”  we  asked. 
“No,  Dusty  Miller  drove  me  up  and  I  walked  in  on 
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my  own  steam,”  was  his  characteristic  reply.  \\Tien  he 
w’as  moved  to  his  room  Mary  went  with  him  and  I  came 
home  to  give  Edward  and  our  children  their  supper. 
Jess  McGill  was  with  us.  We  had  just  seated  ourselves 
around  the  table  when  the  phone  rang.  It  was  Mary. 
“Sarah  Ellen,  Ed  has  gone,”  she  said  with  heartbroken, 
unconvincing  sobs. 

To  call  Sam  in  Washington  was  the  hardest  thing  I 
ever  had  to  do.  He  was  so  stunned  that  I  think  he 
hardlv  believed  it,  for  he  did  not  tell  the  Stuarts  what 
called  him  home  by  plane.  It  couldn’t  be  true! 

Ed  was  buried  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  with 
his  hundreds  of  friends  stunned  and  grief-stricken, 
needing  comfort  almost  as  much  as  his  family.  All 
children  loved  Ed,  and  he  was  buried  in  Live  Oak 
Cemeteiy  beside  our  little  Frances  John  who  had  waved 
him  goodbve  when  he  went  into  war  and  whom  we 
had  loved  and  lost  awhile. 

“The  evil  that  men  do  Lives  after  them;  the  good  is 
oft  interred  with  their  bones.”  There  was  no  eril  in 
Ed  Hobbs— not  even  an  eril  thought.  .And  the  good 
that  he  did  lives  after  him  in  the  lives  of  those  he  called 
Friend. 
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Estelle  John  Welch 
The  Catalyst 

SAMUEL  WILLIAMSON  JOHN,  the  brother  of 
Erances  John  Hobbs,  was  married  first  to  Miss  Susie 
Woolsey,  who  died  about  a  year  later.  His  second  mar¬ 
riage  was  to  Miss  Estelle  Carson,  a  very  beautiful  and 
talented  young  woman  who  had  been  educated  abroad. 
Her  exquisite  voice  had  been  trained  by  masters  in 
Europe.  She  would  have  been  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  concert  stage,  but  she  preferred  a  home  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  musical  career.  She  was  an  orphan  and  an 
heiress,  her  father  and  her  little  sister  having  been  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  steamer  fire  disaster  on  the  Alabama  River 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  Her  mother  liad  been  a 
Goldsby,  and  from  her  she  inherited  many  slaves  and 
the  beautiful  plantations.  Mud  Hall  and  Moss  Grove. 

Siie  accepted  the  proposal  of  marriage  of  Sam  Will 
John,  one  of  Alabama’s  most  promising  young  lawyers. 
They  made  their  home  in  Selma,  where  her  beautiful 
voice  was  in  constant  demand.  She  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  acquisition  to  the  Hobbs  Choral  Club  as  well  as  to 
the  gracious  living  of  the  era. 

Her  heart’s  desire  was  to  have  children,  though  a 
male  pelvis  seemed  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to 
bear  a  living  child.  She  lost  two  babies  successively  at 
birth,  but  a  third,  a  little  girl  whom  they  named  Estelle, 
was  born  November  3,  1877.  As  a  child  of  five,  Estelle 
caught  a  lasting  memory  of  her  lovely  mother  in  pretty 
dressing  sacques  and  negligees  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
another  baby.  But  this  time  the  mother  as  well  as  the 
baby  was  the  victim  of  the  ordeal  of  the  birth.  Her 
little  girl  lived  in  tlie  homes  of  her  uncles  and  aunts. 
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Wlien  Estelle  was  about  ten  years  old  her  father  mar¬ 
ried  again— a  Miss  Rosa  Clisby,  of  Montgomery.  Some 
thought  that  her  decision  to  marry  him  was  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  largest  taxpayer  in  Alabama. 
Whatever  her  reasons,  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one.  They  moved  to  Birmingham  and  built  a  lovely 
home  on  Highland  Avenue,  where  their  only  son, 
Joseph  Reid,  was  born.  After  his  graduation  from  col¬ 
lege  the  couple  separated. 

Little  Estelle’s  childhood  was  pathetic  in  its  unliap- 
piness  and  insecurity.  She  was  so  winsome  and  appeal¬ 
ing  that  somehow  she  was  welcome  wherever  she  went 
—whether  to  Aurora  with  “Uncle”  and  “Auntie” 
Hobbs,  to  Anniston  with  Uncle  Joe,  to  Europe  with 
Aunt  May,  or  to  a  neighbor’s  house  in  Birmingham. 
At  one  time  she  went  to  Atlanta  to  live  with  her  moth¬ 
er’s  best  friend,  whom  she  called  “Cousin  Margie”  Cal- 
lioun.  Their  devoted  relationship  lasted  througii  the 
years,  and  Estelle  was  the  beneficiary  of  much  of  her 
generosity.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  sends  stepmoth¬ 
ers  any  more  than  I  believe  He  sends  other  afflictions, 
but  He  must  use  them  to  make  fine  products  of  those 
who  suffer  because  of  them.  Estelle  was  refined  gold. 

She  had  attended  schools  in  Selma  and  Birmingham 
and  liad  spent  a  year  abroad,  so  that  when  the  time 
came  for  college  she  was  well  prepared  to  enter  Sophie 
Newcombe,  in  New  Orleans.  Although  she  did  not  in¬ 
herit  her  mother’s  beautiful  singing  voice,  she  did  show 
marked  dramatic  talent  and  took  leading  parts  in  the 
college  plays.  Her  strict  Methodist  upbringing,  how¬ 
ever,  precluded  any  thought  of  the  stage  as  a  career. 
Hers  was  a  brilliant  mind— quick  and  sure,  but  always 
tempered  with  philosophy  and  humor. 

She  loved  to  drive  with  her  father  on  trips  back  to 
Selma  to  visit  her  plantations  and  shake  hands  with  the 
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faithful  Negroes  who  were  tenants  there.  In  her  mind 
she  dramatized  the  trips  and  tried  to  look  the  part  of 
visiting  royalty  until  royalty  received  its  death-blow  one 
day  at  the  hands  of  an  old  colored  retainer.  “Do  you 
think  I  look  like  my  mother?”  asked  the  young  college 
girl  as  she  preened  herself,  smiling  at  the  old  woman. 
She  enjoyed  recounting  years  later  the  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  reply  she  received.  “Lord,  naw,  Chile! 
Yo’  maw  was  a  pretty  ’oman.” 

By  Victorian  standards  of  beauty,  she  probably  wasn  t 
as  lovely  as  her  blond  mother  had  been,  for  hers  was  a 
strong  face.  (She  used  to  laugh  and  say,  A  mule  has 
a  strong  face,  too.”)  She  had  a  decided  chin  with  high, 
square  cheekbones,  and  a  large  mouth.  Her  nose,  clas¬ 
sical  and  chiselled,  stamped  her  as  the  patrician  she  was. 
She  was  above  the  average  in  height,  and  carried  her 
perfect  Irish-type  beauty  with  poise  and  grace.  Her 
hair  was  wavy  and  dark,  touched  with  the  bronze  of  a 
wild  turkey’s  wing,  and  her  brow,  like  Annie  Laurie  s, 
was  “the  fairest  that  e’er  the  sun  shone  on.”  Her  brows 
were  dark  and  stencilled,  with  black  lashes  that  veiled 
the  depths  of  her  blue-gray  eyes. 

She  was  the  center  of  any  group  and  was  sought  after 
by  all  ages.  Many  young  men  pressed  their  suit  with 
her,  but  Estelle  was  wary.  The  fact  that  she  had  seen 
so  much  unhappiness  in  her  own  home  must  have  made 
her  more  wary  than  most  young  women.  (I  was  in  the 
care  of  a  doctor  in  Birmingham  following  an  operation 
many  years  ago.  When  he  learned  I  was  from  Selma, 
the  doctor  asked  if  I  knew  Estelle  John  Welch.  I  en¬ 
thusiastically  replied  that  she  was  my  husband’s  first 
cousin  and  that  “I  love  her  like  a  sister.”  “I  loved  her, 
too,”  he  said,  as  he  turned  and  left  the  room,  “but  not 
like  a  sister.”  Later  I  learned  that  he  had  been  at 
Tulane  when  she  was  at  Newcombe.  He  was  engaged 
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to  “a  girl  back  home,”  and  Estelle’s  high  sense  of  honor 
forbade  her  encouraging  him.) 

Of  all  her  admirers,  Portis  Welch,  of  Selma,  exempli¬ 
fied  to  her  the  things  that  counted  most— intelligence, 
integrity,  stability— as  ingredients  to  make  a  happy 
home.  In  the  late  afternoon  of  November  7,  1900, 
they  were  married  in  Birmingham  at  the  First  Method¬ 
ist  Church  on  6th  Avenue.  She  was  given  in  marriage 
by  her  father.  Colonel  John.  Alva  Bradford  (Mrs. 
Hardeman  Meade)  was  her  maid-of-honor,  and  Cham¬ 
bliss  Keith,  of  Selma,  was  Portis’s  best  man.  The  ushers 
were  Everard  and  Hardeman  Meade,  Arthur  Belden, 
Henry  Howze,  Turner  Weakley,  and  Browse  Bringier. 
Estelle  wore  conventional  white  satin  with  an  exquisite 
lace  veil  that  had  been  her  mother’s.  Her  maid-of- 
honor  wore  white  organdy  over  pink  taffeta.  The  bride 
and  groom  came  to  Selma  and  lived  at  the  house  of 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Watson,  on  Dallas  Avenue,  until  their 
home  was  completed. 

Soon  they  moved  into  their  own  house,  on  Fumiss 
Avenue,  just  back  of  the  Welch  home.  There  they 
started  housekeeping,  reinforced  by  the  beautiful  rose¬ 
wood  furniture,  the  candelabra,  the  Sevres  china  that 
had  been  sent  her  by  her  mother’s  friend,  Miss  Margie 
Calhoun,  of  Atlanta. 

Estelle  was  as  eager  to  have  children  as  her  mother 
had  been,  but  had  the  same  unfortunate  pelvic  bone 
structure.  Three  babies  she  lost  at  birth,  but  one  little 
boy,  Sam  Will  John,  survived.  Her  study  of  diet,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  constant  and  loving  care  given  him  by 
her  and  by  “Biggie,”  the  faithful,  priceless  servant, 
steered  him  into  healthy  boyhood. 

Dr.  Goldsby  King  was  her  cousin  and  her  adored 
physician.  It  was  my  good  fortune  that  he  sent  her  and 
her  little  boy  to  the  higher  climate  of  Clairmont 
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Springs  to  spend  the  summer  o£  1911.  In  those  days 
Clairmont  was  quite  a  spa,  with  two  trains  a  day  from 
Birmingham,  a  white-coated  orchestra  meeting  every 
train,  a  dance  every  night  at  the  pavilion,  and  many 
houseparties  in  full  swing  in  the  cottages.  Our  cottage 
was  always  bulging  at  the  seams  with  young  people. 
Whether  she  was  participating  in  a  consecutive  bridge 
game  with  three  old  men  on  the  hotel  porch  with  never 
a  word  spoken,  a  boxball  game  with  Father  and  me,  or 
a  swim  with  the  small  fry,  Estelle  seemed  equally 
happy. 

One  night  after  a  mountain  climb  I  was  banging  out 
“Cubanola  Glide”  on  the  old  hotel  piano  and  whistling 
before  mailcall.  Estelle  came  over  to  ask  why  I  was  not 
at  the  pavilion.  I  pled  a  blistered  heel  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  climb,  but  added,  “I  don’t  mind  much;  there’s  not 
a  man  down  there  tall  enough  for  me  to  dance  with. 
“If  you’ll  come  to  Selma,”  was  her  quick  response,  “I’ll 
introduce  you  to  somebody  who  is  tall  enough  and  wide 
enough,  too,  for  you  to  dance  with.” 

Our  family  and  hers  stayed  in  the  mountains  late  that 
summer,  and  I  loved  the  close  association  with  one 
whom  I  admired  so  much.  In  her  powder-blue  sum¬ 
mer  frocks  she  was  my  ideal  of  lovely  womanhood.  Her 
speaking  voice  was  lovely— next  to  her  eyes  the  most 
unforgettable  thing  about  her. 

Off  and  on  that  Eall  when  I  was  at  Converse  I  had 
letters  from  her,  and  just  before  Christmas  she  invited 
me  down  to  Selma  to  spend  part  of  my  Christmas  holi¬ 
days.  I  wrote  declining  the  invitation  because  of  my 
short  vacation,  but  in  the  same  mail  she  had  written 
Mother.  Mother  had  accepted  for  me,  so  the  day  after 
Christmas  I  took  the  Southern  for  the  five-hour  trip  to 
Selma.  Estelle  and  Portis  met  me  at  the  train,  and  she 
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outlined  for  me  the  planned  activity  of  the  next  few 
days.  All  of  it  sounded  wonderful. 

The  party  the  first  night  was  a  progressive  dinner¬ 
party  given  by  Pauline  Welch  for  Bessie  Morrisette  and 
me.  The  girls  kept  their  seats  at  the  many  card  tables 
in  the  beautiful  old  Welch  home,  while  the  men  pro¬ 
gressed  from  table  to  table  as  each  delicious  course  was 
served.  The  second  course  brought  Sam  Hobbs  to  the 
head  table— his  hair  still  cropped  short  after  typhoid 
fever.  I  remember  feeling  very  heavy  and  cumbersome 
in  the  presence  of  Bessie  Morrisette,  who  had  the  mer¬ 
riest  giggle,  small-talk  by  the  ream,  and— most  baffling 
of  all— an  intriguing  lisp.  Sam  somehow  put  me  at  ease 
and  made  the  small-talk  understandable. 

Every  hour  seemed  to  have  been  planned,  but  with 
Estelle’s  help  we  did  manage  to  squeeze  in  a  buggy- 
ride  and  a  sight-seeing  trip  around  Selma.  It  was  Sam 
who  took  me  to  the  train  and  loaded  me  with  Jacob’s 
Chocolates  (“Made  Last  Night”)  and  Love  Letters  of  a 
Musician  to  read  on  the  long  train-ride  back  to  Birm¬ 
ingham.  By  this  time  I  had  begun  to  suspect  that  this 
was  the  man  who  was  “tall  enough  and  wide  enough, 
too”  for  me  to  dance  with,  for  he  was  the  most  graceful 
dancer  I  ever  saw. 

After  a  summer  of  courtship  at  Clairmont,  with 
Estelle  an  interested  bystander,  I  gave  up  plans  to  go 
back  to  college,  and  Sam  and  I  were  married  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  I  wanted  Estelle  to  be  my  matron-of-honor,  but 
she  scorned  the  proposal,  saying  she’d  “feel  like  an  old 
war-horse  marching  down  the  aisle  with  all  those  pretty 
young  girls.”  She  made  us  a  visit  to  Birmingham 
before  the  wedding,  but  I  was  too  much  in  the  clouds 
to  remember  much  about  it. 

When  we  came  to  Selma  after  our  wedding  trip, 
knowing  and  loving  Estelle  as  I  did,  I  came  with  com- 
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plete  assurance.  She  was  my  guide,  my  mother-con¬ 
fessor.  She  gave  me  a  beautiful  reception,  and  went 
with  me  to  pay  most  of  my  wedding  calls.  When  Spring 
clothes  were  needed  she  was  my  promoter  and  coun¬ 
selor.  For  years  Sam  (she  always  called  him  Sambo, 
with  the  most  caressing  inflection)  had  had  Sunday 
night  supper  with  “Po”  and  Estelle.  The  gathering 
was  a  forum  of  discussion  for  all  the  problems  of  the 
day.  She  had  been  Sam’s  safety  valve  through  many  of 
his  conflicts  of  conscience  during  his  adolescent  years. 
We  continued  the  custom  of  Sunday  night  supper  with 
them  and  looked  forward  to  it  from  one  weekend  to 
the  next.  I  learned  that  the  furniture  repairman  look¬ 
ed  forward  to  it,  too,  for  he  always  picked  up  a  chair 
for  mending  on  Monday  morning  after  the  young  bar¬ 
rister  had  leaned  too  far  forward  or  back  in  his  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  felled  another  antique. 

Although  she  was  thirteen  years  older  than  I,  Estelle 
and  her  friends  adopted  me  as  one  of  them.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  profitable  experiences  of  my 
young  married  life  was  the  reading  group  which  gath¬ 
ered  in  Mrs.  Julian  Parke’s  parlor  each  Wednesday 
morning.  Nothing  was  too  profound  for  them  to  tackle, 
and  I  felt  very  inadequate.  Once  I  so  expressed  my¬ 
self  to  Estelle,  declaring  that  it  did  me  so  little  good 
to  study,  for  I  couldn’t  remember  what  I  had  learned. 
She  could  always  say  the  most  encouraging  things. 
“Why,  Child,’’  she  said,  “when  you  eat  your  Sunday 
dinner  you  don’t  come  out  and  say,  ‘Here  are  the  peas, 
(touching  her  stomach  in  spots)  ‘here  is  the  rice,  here 
is  the  chicken.’  You  assimilate  it  and  it  becomes  a  part 
of  you.  It’s  the  same  with  good  reading;  you  may  not 
remember  it,  but  it  becomes  a  part  of  you.  What  a 
comfort  that  homely  illustration  has  been  to  me 
through  the  years! 
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She  had  exquisite  taste.  A  trip  with  her  to  Gussie 
Rothschild’s  store  was  a  rare  treat  in  merchant-customer 
relations.  He  was  her  friend,  and  they  discussed  evers- 
thing  from  the  Hebrew’  religion  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
as  she  tried  on  his  picture  hats  or  fingered  his  dresses 
for  just  the  right  shade  of  green  for  me.  Her  accolade 
for  my  outfit  came  wdth  her  declaration:  “You  are  the 
loveliest  thing  to  me.”  I  chided  her  about  that  qualif\'- 
ing  phrase  “to  me,”  but  her  approval  meant  more  “to 
me”  than  any  other.  She  thought  it  a  woman’s  duty  to 
look  her  best  and  a  man’s  duty  to  pay  for  it.  When  the 
depression  struck  and  Gussie  had  to  stock  cheap  clothes 
in  order  to  stay  in  business  it  was  like  the  maestro  re¬ 
sorting  to  jazz. 

Estelle  had  her  share  of  the  prejudices  for  which  the 
Johns  w’ere  famous,  but  hers  were  prejudices  in  favor 
of— not  against.  She  painted  such  glowdng  pictures  of 
me  to  Mother  Hobbs  before  I  came  into  the  family  tJiat 
Estelle’s  sister-in-law^  and  my  friend.  Miss  Bessie  Welch, 
paid  her  a  visit  to  say,  “All  Estelle  says  about  Sarah 
Ellen  is  true;  but,  ^^rs.  Hobbs,  she’s  no  beauty.”  When 
I  learned  of  it,  I  w’as  deeply  grateful,  but  Mother 
Hobbs,  being  a  John,  never  quite  forgave  her. 

One  late  afternoon  I  came  in  in  time  to  hear  Mother 
Hobbs  say  to  Estelle,  “That’s  one  match  that  was  made 
in  Heaven.”  “Well,”  said  Estelle,  “all  I  have  to  say 
is  that  God  had  a  heap  o’  help!”  And  she  continued  to 
help  Him  and  me.  She  w^as  with  me  w’hen  our  first 
baby  came,  and  w’as  my  mentor  through  the  years  of  my 
young  motherhood.  She  alw  ays  managed  to  drop  in  at 
least  once  a  day  to  tell  a  good  story  or  give  some  needed 
advice. 

Her  relationship  with  “Auntie”  (Mother  Hobbs)  w’as 
unique.  She  respected  her,  had  no  fear  of  her,  and 
loved  to  tease  her  on  those  late  afternoon  visits.  A  bit 
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of  gossip  or  a  scandal  she  rolled  under  her  tongue  and 
whispered  to  her  to  see  her  throw  up  her  hands  in  hor¬ 
rified  astonishment.  “She  gets  so  sluggish  sitting  here 
with  nothing  to  think  about.  That  ought  to  start  her 
circulation  going!” 

Estelle  had  joined  the  Baptist  Church  after  her  mar¬ 
riage,  and  she  performed  a  wonderful  service  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Junior  Department  in  the  Sunday 
School.  Grey-haired  men  still  tell  me  of  the  profound 
impression  she  made  upon  their  lives.  Young  Dr.  Pow¬ 
hatan  James  was  the  Baptist  minister  at  this  time,  and 
she  was  his  guiding  star.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  golfer 
who  started  Selma’s  first  golf  links  out  on  the  Summer- 
field  Road.  Estelle  and  I  invested  in  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia,  and  Estelle  in  her  golf  togs  was  all  that  the  Sports 
Revue  could  have  asked.  But  her  score  was  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  to  her,  and  she  didn’t  last  long 
at  the  game. 

She  was  not  a  “joiner.”  Organizations  bored  her. 
She  thought  Selma  women  were  like  squirrels  in  cages 
turning  round  and  round,  with  Monday  church  society, 
Tuesday  bridge  club,  Wednesday  Reading  Club, 
Thursday  Study  Club,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  week. 
She  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Study  Club,  but  pa¬ 
triotic  organizations  never  caught  her  imagination. 

Her  friends  were  not  confined  to  any  one  social  stra¬ 
tum.  She  loved  people  for  what  they  were— never  for 
what  they  had.  An  out-of-town  visitor  had  made  a 
great  effort  to  impress  the  town  with  her  knowledge 
of  better  living  and  was  holding  forth  one  day  on 
Oriental  rugs.  Estelle  listened  as  she  dealt  the  next 
hand  for  bridge,  but  when  the  visitor  asked  her  what 
type  Orientals  she  had  in  her  home,  she  shocked  the 
two  other  players  at  the  table  by  answering,  “Crex,” 
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and  terminating  the  discussion  with  the  bid  of  one 
spade. 

Both  her  husband  and  her  father  were  idealists  in 
the  management  of  her  plantations.  Instead  of  the  bro- 
gans  which  other  plantation-owners  advanced  to  their 
field-hands,  her  father  bought  the  best  boots  to  go  into 
that  prairie  mud.  Xhe  barns  were  the  last  word,  the 
silos  and  fences  the  finest.  The  Negroes  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  soft-spoken  masters  and  took  every  tale  of 
woe  to  them  for  redress.  In  1916  a  flood  and  the  boll 
weevil  eliminated  any  hope  of  returns  from  her  farm 
property  after  all  their  heavy  expenditures.  A  settle¬ 
ment  of  her  mother’s  estate  was  made,  and  in  that  hard 
year  Estelle  insisted  that  the  rentals  from  the  John 
home  on  Dallas  Avenue-the  best  income-producing 
property  she  had  at  that  time — be  turned  over  to  Xhe 
Madame,”  her  stepmother,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  grief  in  her  childhood.  There  was  not  a  little 
bone  in  Estelle’s  body.  In  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
Sam,  who  had  handled  many,  said  that  her  attitude  was 
unique. 

From  time  to  time  there  were  rumors  of  Estelle  s  tak¬ 
ing  up  notes  at  the  bank  to  take  care  of  “Daddy  s 
idealistic  farm  expenditures.  It  was  always  Poor 
Daddy,”  with  never  any  reproach  or  feeling  of  being 
put  upon.  Xhe  plantations  were  finally  sold  on  a  de¬ 
pressed  market. 

Xhe  depression  did  things  to  all  of  us.  But  even  when 
there  was  nothing  Mr.  Rothschild  could  do  but  resort 
to  merchandise  whose  price  tags  were  reduced  to  meet 
the  flattened  purses  of  his  old  customers,  Estelle  would 
not  compromise  with  quality  or  sacrifice  beauty.  She 
bought  her  material  and  planned  and  executed  the 
most  tailored  and  exquisite  clothes  for  herself. 

Estelle  loved  beautiful  surroundings.  Beauty  was  es- 
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sential  to  her  happiness,  but  things  meant  little  to  her. 
A  Goldsby  portrait  to  her  beloved  Dr.  King,  a  Calhoun 
heirloom  to  some  remote  Calhoun  relative,  a  mantel 
candelabra  to  a  friend  who  admired  it,  part  of  her 
beautiful  silver  service  (during  the  depression)  to  a 
friend  for  a  wedding  present.  Her  nature  was  expan¬ 
sive  and  generous,  and  she  never  put  a  crimp  in  it 
through  all  the  hard  years. 

Their  son.  Will  John,  was  a  very  satisfactory  child 
and  the  relationship  between  them  was  ideal.  She  was 
gratified  that  his  was  a  brain  eager  for  the  knowledge 
that  she  loved  to  provide  by  reading,  study,  and  con¬ 
versation.  They  sent  him  to  Phillips  Exeter,  and  he 
finished  at  M.  I.  T.  with  an  excellent  record. 

They  had  bought  a  lovely  summer  home  near  Lin- 
ville.  North  Carolina,  which  they  named  Wind  Whistle. 
It  was  the  answer  to  all  her  love  for  beauty.  Much  as 
she  loved  Selma  people,  the  low  altitude  and  hot  sum¬ 
mers  of  Selma  debilitated  her  not-too-robust  health. 
Wind  Whistle  became  the  mecca  of  their  friends,  and 
they  kept  openhouse  from  Spring  until  the  snows  came 
in  the  Fall.  Theirs  was  the  most  wonderful  garden, 
and  the  mountain  people  were  their  neighbors  and 
friends  as  well  as  their  help.  She  gardened  with  them, 
canned  with  them,  and  followed  their  neighborly  ad¬ 
vice.  Her  table  was  perfectly  appointed  and  her  food 
delicious.  Many  of  her  recipes  were  those  of  her  black 
“Biggie”  of  Selma  days. 

A  breakfast  of  red  raspberries  and  rich  cream,  with 
spoon  bread,  country  butter,  bacon,  and  coffee  was  fit 
for  a  king.  Thirty-six  holes  of  golf  was  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  men  in  that  fine  climate,  and  how  good 
the  fried  chicken  and  Sally  Lunn  smelled  as,  loaded 
with  fresh  strawberries,  we  joined  the  returning  golfers. 
The  place  was  a  little  spot  of  color  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
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that  looked  across  the  valley  to  the  peak  of  Grand¬ 
father  Mountain  in  the  distance.  Her  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  that  breath-taking  view  satisfied  her  love 
of  beauty  which  was  as  essential  to  her  nature  as  the  air 
she  breathed. 

Portis  and  Estelle  were  unfailingly  gracious  hosts. 
They  both  loved  duplicate  bridge,  and  we  could  hardly 
wait  for  night  to  fall  to  get  out  the  boards  and  start 
the  game  that  ran  far  into  the  night.  The  best  books 
were  on  their  bookshelves,  and  questions  of  the  day 
came  in  for  long  arguments  and  much  discussion. 

Each  winter  they  came  to  Selma  for  a  visit  with  the 
Welches.  These  visits  were  looked  forward  to  not  only 
by  her  family  but  by  her  many  friends,  for  she  was  free 
to  enjoy  them  and  did.  Her  advice  was  sought  wher¬ 
ever  she  went,  for  she  had  the  understanding  heart  that 
made  her  a  part  of  the  lives  of  her  friends. 

After  his  graduation  from  M.  I.  T.,  their  son  fell  in 
love  with  and,  on  June  17,  1930,  married  Guilelma 
Robinson.  She  was  all  that  Estelle  could  want  for  her 
only  son.  She  loved  her  dearly  and  admired  her  for 
her  beauty  and  charm.  Will  John  was  employed  at 
Wilmington,  Delware,  by  the  DuPont  Company,  and 
there  a  little  son  whom  they  named  Portis  was  born 
to  them.  He  was  the  joy  of  his  grandparents’  hearts. 

Without  warning,  Portis,  Sr.,  was  stricken  at  Wind 
Whistle  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Johnson  City.  She 
brought  his  body  back  to  Selma  to  rest  on  his  native 
heath.  She  and  Portis  had  loved  their  mountain  home, 
which  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  two  of  them.  They 
had  planned  together,  planted  together,  and  gathered 
together.  It  was  their  dream  house— a  home,  in  the 
richest  sense  of  the  word.  She  never  felt  the  same  about 
it  after  he  left.  Their  lives  had  blended  into  mellow 
companionship,  and  his  homegoing  left  her  bereft. 
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When  the  great  depression  of  the  ’30’s  struck,  Will 
John  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  waU  for  industry.  He 
moved  his  little  family  to  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  taught 
as  he  worked  on  his  Ph.  D.  degree  in  psychology.  Es¬ 
telle  stayed  on  in  North  Carolina,  dividing  her  time 
among  Wind  Whistle,  Morganton,  and  Chapel  Hill. 

We  stopped  in  Chapel  Hill  on  our  way  to  our  first 
session  of  Congress  in  Washington  and  had  dinner  with 
her  at  the  Carolina  Inn.  Little  Portis  was  with  her, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  nation  took  second  place  to  the 
importance  of  a  grandson’s  request  for  another  ride  on 
the  elevator.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  memory  of  her  as 
a  grandmother.  And  she  was  eternally  right;  the  grand¬ 
child  was  more  important.  The  burning  issues  of  the 
day  have  been  forgotten.  Little  Portis  has  a  child  of 
his  own,  and  the  race  moves  on  the  feet  of  little  chil¬ 
dren. 

We  had  looked  forward  with  so  much  pleasure  to 
having  her  as  our  guest  in  Washington — and  how  she 
would  have  loved  it!  But  the  message  came  from  Mor¬ 
ganton  that  her  heart  had  become  involved  following 
pneumonia  and  little  hope  was  held  for  her  recovery. 
We  boarded  the  train  for  Morganton,  but  her  beautiful 
spirit  had  taken  its  flight  when  we  arrived.  Just  as  she 
had  said  to  me  when  I  met  her  in  Birmingham  at  the 
time  of  Portis’s  death,  I  could  almost  hear  her  say  again, 
“I  knew  you’d  come.”  We  brought  her  body  to  Selma 
and  from  the  Welch  home  she  was  buried  beside  Portis 
in  Live  Oak  Cemetery. 

Estelle  was  too  much  an  essence  for  description.  We 
cannot  describe  a  perfume,  we  inhale  it.  She  was  like 
that.  A  beautiful  dogwood  tree,  lilacs  in  bloom,  a 
powder-blue  hat,  a  Sevres  vase,  French  gloves,  a  poem, 
or  a  sunset  all  bring  back  the  blithe  spirit  of  Estelle— 
best  friend  to  all  her  friends. 
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George  Livingstone  Greene 

AND 

Jane  Young  Magill  Greene 


GOVERNMENT  land  grant  signed  by  John 


^  ^  Quincy  Adams  on  the  20th  day  of  September, 
1827,  to  George  Livingstone  Greene  would  indicate 
that  he  and  his  wife,  Jane  Magill,  moved  to  Alabama 
some  time  prior  to  that  date,  probably  in  1819— the  year 
that  Alabama  became  a  state.  They  migrated  with  quite 
a  colony  from  the  Abbeville  district  of  South  Carolina 
to  settle  in  what  was  known  as  Jones  Valley.  The 
Greene  home  on  the  Huntsville  road  was  probably  the 
first  house  built  in  Jefferson  County.  The  Birming¬ 
ham  'News  of  July  26,  1926,  records  this  story: 

“While  Indians  stalked  in  the  underbrush,  the  trees 
were  felled  in  the  virgin  forest.  A  sturdy  pioneer  halted 
and  half  raised  his  gun  at  every  flitting  shadow  or  crack¬ 
ling  twig.  A  short  time  and  the  house  was  raised  in  the 
clearing.  A  wonderful  house  it  was  in  those  days— the 
first  in  Alabama  to  boast  a  shingle  roof  and  real  glass 
windows  shipped  through  miles  of  wilderness  from  the 
struggling  centers  of  civilization  in  the  Eastern  section 
of  the  New  Republic. 

“That  was  in  1819.  The  scene  was  in  a  place  now^ 
known  as  Tarrant  City.  The  builder  was  Col.  George 
L.  Greene,  a  pioneer  from  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

“Though  it  was  built  some  seventeen  years  before 
the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  had  been  subdued  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  in  a  day  when  sudden  death  was  an  everyday 
occurrence,  no  tragedy  is  known  to  have  marred  its 
peaceful  life.  Following  his  death  it  was  sold  by  his 
heirs.  It  has  been  bought  and  sold  several  times  but 
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the  present  owner  is  Mr.  P.  L.  Bryant  who  has  restored 
the  old  home  and  boasts  the  sturdiest  house  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  rambling  eight-room  structure 
of  a  story  and  a  half,  six  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
and  two  under  the  eaves  of  the  sprawling  roof. 

“The  days  of  its  glory  have  vanished.  From  a  man¬ 
sion  in  the  wilderness  to  which  hardy  Indian  fighters 
and  pioneers  of  civilization  pointed  with  wonder,  it  has 
turned  to  look  upon  buildings  beside  which  it  is  a 
rotting  shack.  Its  glories  are  past.  It  is  only  a  half 
forgotten,  half  respected  centenarian. 

“From  the  day  when  a  silken  haired  panther  rubbed 
against  its  stone,  when  deer  broke  through  the  wilds 
about  it,  when  wild  turkeys  hovered  in  its  shadow  and 
the  rattlesnake  crawled  about  it  to  the  day  when  the 
domesticated  fowl,  the  cat  and  the  dog  tread  its  lawn, 
unafraid.  Such  is  the  distinction  of  Jefferson  County’s 
oldest  house.  Are  its  claims  disputed?” 

In  the  Birmingham  Evening  Chronicle  of  April  21, 
1886,  in  a  column  devoted  to  the  early  settlers  we  read: 

“George  Livingstone  Greene  was  a  man  of  note  in 
his  time.  He . . .  married  Jane  Magill,  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  lovely  women  I  ever  knew.  After  he  came 
to  Alabama  he  acquired  property  rapidly.  Such  was 
his  good  judgment  that  everything  he  took  hold  of 
seemed  to  prosper  with  him  and  at  his  death  he  left  a 
fine  estate  to  his  family. 

“He  was  a  very  public  spirited  man  and  a  great 
friend  of  internal  improvement  and  became  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad  be¬ 
fore  it  reached  Montevallo.  He  was  generous  almost 
to  a  fault  and  I  have  known  him  in  times  of  scarcity 
to  send  a  four-horse  wagonload  of  corn  to  his  more 
needy  neighbor  and  have  it  thrown  into  his  crib  with¬ 
out  expecting  any  compensation.  He  always  took  an 
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active  part  in  elections  and  always  supported  the  can¬ 
didate  whom  he  considered  the  most  worthy  and  best 
qualified  to  fill  the  office  he  sought. 

Col.  Greene  died  in  1830,  leaving  his  wife  with 
three  daughters  and  a  little  son  only  three  years  old. 
Jane  Magill  Greene  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  her  own  right.  She  was  a  devout  member  of  the 
Old  Bethel  Methodist  Church,  and  her  home  was  the 
abode  of  ministers  and  circuit  riders  for  many  years. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  the  Christian  Advocate  of 
Sept.  5,  1885,  recorded: 

“She  dispensed  a  bountiful  hospitality  to  the  church 
of  which  she  was  a  member.  Several  of  the  preachers 
of  the  Jones  Valley  circuit  were  entertained  at  her  com¬ 
fortable  home  for  as  much  as  a  year  at  a  time.  Some 
had  children  born  in  her  house.  She  was  a  woman 
without  guile  and  a  Christian  without  reproach.  After 
a  long  and  useful  life  she  rests  in  the  sure  hope  of  a 
blessed  resurrection.” 

She  was  about  eighty  years  old  when  she  died  at  the 
home  of  her  son  Robert. 
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Robert  Nathaniel  Greene  (1828-1901) 

AND 

Sarah  Ellen  Earle  Greene  (1839-1918) 
(Grandpa  and  Grandma  Greene) 


ROBERT  NATHANIEL  GREENE  was  the  only 
son  and  youngest  child  of  George  Livingstone 
Greene  and  Jane  Magill  Greene.  Though  his  father 
died  when  Robert  was  only  three  years  old,  the  boy  was 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  home  with  more  comforts 
than  most  in  a  pioneer  settlement.  His  widowed  moth¬ 
er  was  left  with  extensive  farm  lands,  many  slaves,  and 
her  four  young  children. 

An  uncle,  Robert  Greene,  who  had  also  migrated  to 
Alabama  from  South  Carolina,  felt  great  pride  in  his 
namesake  nephew  and  sent  him  with  his  own  son,  Tom, 
to  Summerfield,  Alabama,  to  school  and  later  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  He  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
student  and  “a  model  of  good  morals  and  behavior 
among  other  boys.” 

Sarah  Ellen  Earle,  who  was  to  become  the  bride  of 
Robert  Nathaniel  Greene,  was  the  third  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren  born  to  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Earle  and  Harriet  Hampton 
Wright  Earle.  She  was  educated  at  home  by  her  father, 
who  was  a  scholarly  gentleman.  In  her  early  teens  she 
was  sent  to  a  young  ladies’  preparatory  school  in  Tus¬ 
caloosa  where  she  studied  to  enter  Judson  College  at 
Marion,  Alabama.  In  the  family  archives  we  find  a 
letter  written  to  Sarah  by  her  former  teacher.  The 
warmth  of  the  letter  throws  some  light  upon  her  per¬ 
sonality  and  accomplishments  as  a  young  student,  and 
I  quote  in  part:  “Tuscaloosa,  July  11,  ’45 

“My  dear  Sarah, 

“You  recollect  that  I  promised  to  write  you  first,  a 
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thing  I  have  seldom  done  to  any  of  my  pupils,  but  I 
feared  you  were  so  diffident  and  self-distrustful  that 
you  would  never  commence  a  correspondence  yourself. 
You  must  not  think  of  me  as  a  teacher,  bound  to  cor¬ 
rect  your  errors  in  composition,  but  as  a  friend  tender¬ 
ly  interested  in  your  welfare  and  improvement,  ready 
to  welcome  most  cordially  and  sincerely  any  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  affection  and  remembrance  on  your  part  .  .  . 
We  speak  of  you  very  often,  my  dear  Sarah,  and  very 
affectionately,  I  assure  you.  The  feeling  you  mani¬ 
fested  when  you  left  us  endeared  you  much  to  us  all. 

I  cannot  bear  a  cold  heart.  You  were  homesick  when 
you  first  came  but  I  was  certain  you  would  learn  to 
love  us  ere  long  and  to  look  upon  us  as  friends  second 
best  to  those  in  your  own  dear  home  .  .  .  All  the  girls 
send  kind  remembrances.  Mr.  Nenby  often  speaks  of 
you  and  says  he  felt  more  moved  when  he  bid  you 
goodbye  than  any  of  the  other  girls  who  have  left  us. 
He  says  you  must  activate  your  taste  for  drawing  and 
if  we  should  stay  you  would  come  back  and  learn  to 
paint  in  oil  like  Neviel  Brumby.  As  you  love  history 
you  must  read  it  at  home.  Rollins  Ancient  History 
contains  a  world  of  information  conveyed  in  a  most 
interesting  manner.  I  should  like  to  have  you  read 
it  ...  Now  as  I  have  given  you  a  particular  proof  of 
love  and  remembrance  I  shall  expect  a  long  and  early 
reply  from  you.  The  greatest  reward  I  can  have  for  my 
arduous  labors  is  to  be  cherished  in  fond  remembrance 
by  those  who  have  once  been  the  objects  of  my  peculiar 
tenderness.” 

The  letter  is  signed,  “Your  truly  attached  friend, 
Caroline  Lee  Nenby.”  It  indicates  that  Sarah  in  her 
teens  was  a  timid  girl  hiding  behind  an  attitude  of  in¬ 
difference.  Her  understanding  teacher  perceived  her 
real  worth  and  broke  through  to  a  heart  hungry  for  af- 
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fection.  The  appraisal  of  Dr.  Nenby,  head  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  shows  his  especial  interest  in  what  he  sees  as  her 
talent  in  art  as  well  as  her  scholarly  taste  for  history. 

Sarah’s  father,  Dr.  Earle,  is  spoken  of  as  the  best  be¬ 
loved  citizen  of  Jefferson  County.  His  medical  educa¬ 
tion  was  limited  to  lecture  courses  he  attended  in 
Philadelphia.  Unlike  the  doctors  of  today,  the  early 
doctor  accomplished  more  through  common  sense  and 
love  of  humanity  than  through  science  and  education. 
Endowed  with  these  qualities  Dr.  Earle  was  a  beloved 
and  successful  practitioner.  Their  plantation  was  at 
Elyton,  the  county  seat,  and  Sarah’s  brothers  operated 
a  general  store  there. 

There  must  have  been  satisfaction  and  general  re¬ 
joicing  in  both  families  when  Dr.  Earle  consented  to 
give  his  daughter’s  hand  in  marriage  to  young  Robert 
Nathaniel  Greene.  They  were  married  in  1850.  For 
a  wedding  present  his  mother  deeded  them  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  at  what  is  now  Idlewild,  Glen  Iris,  and 
Green  Springs  Park.  Here  with  slave  labor  they  built 
a  very  lovely  home  and  the  sun  smiled  brightly  on  the 
future  of  the  young  couple. 

The  first  cloud  overshadowed  the  home  with  the 
death  of  their  first  baby,  George  Livingstone.  The 
young  mother  went  to  Elyton  to  be  with  her  parents 
for  the  birth  of  the  second  baby,  Samuel  Earle.  Their 
next  little  boy,  Robert,  died  when  he  was  four  years 
old,  and  the  couple  were  heartbroken. 

Found  many  years  later  in  her  husband’s  desk,  where 
he  had  treasured  it  through  the  years,  was  a  little  poem 
Sarah  had  written  as  she  sat  by  the  cradle  of  her  little 
Johnsie,  grieving  for  her  two  angels  in  Heaven  and 
hovering  over  the  one  in  the  cradle  where  the  other 
two  had  nestled.  It  is  a  picture  of  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children  in  that  day  when  there  were  so  many 
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Rachels.  I  give  the  simple  heart-break  lines  not  only 
to  let  the  shaded  lamp  shed  its  dim  light  upon  the 
young  mother  and  her  times,  but  to  show  her  unswerv¬ 
ing  faith  and  submission.  I  am  treading  on  holy 
ground. 

“My  baby  is  sleeping  so  sweetly  tonight 

In  his  rude  little  cradle,  well  screened  from  the  light, 

And  I’m  thinking  of  one  who  slept  there  before 

In  this  cradle  so  rude — who  I’ll  ne’er  see  more 

Unless  I  am  worthy  to  go  up  above 

Where  there  are  no  partings  from  those  that  we  love. 

“My  darling,  sweet  Robert,  how  grieved  was  my  heart 
When  I  saw  you  must  go.  Alas,  we  must  part 
But  God  in  his  wisdom  has  dealt  me  the  blow. 

He  knows  w^hat  is  best  for  us  all  here  below. 

My  sweet  innocent  child,  I  think  of  you  oft 
But  would  not  recall  you  from  your  Home  aloft. 

“I’ll  try  to  be  ready  when  my  call  shall  come; 

My  duty  I’ll  see  and  try  to  have  done. 

Not  trusting  in  this,  but  the  Saviour’s  love 
Who  died  for  poor  sinners  and  now  rules  above. 
Two  angels  in  Heaven,  how  happy  and  blest. 

I  am  longing  so  for  that  haven  of  rest.” 

War  clouds  had  gathered  and  Jefferson  was  sending 
the  flower  of  its  manhood  to  the  battlefields  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Sarah’s  brother,  Robert  Earle,  was  among  the 
first  to  go.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  killed  by  a 
minnie  ball  as  he  lay  in  his  tent  at  Manassas  Junction. 
The  ball  had  been  fired  by  soldiers  of  a  Louisiana  regi¬ 
ment,  across  the  creek  from  the  8th  Alabama,  in  salute 
to  a  comrade  in  arms  who  had  died.  As  su^ofested  in  a 
letter  to  his  father  by  one  of  his  comrades,  death  sought 
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a  shining  mark  in  Robert  Earle.  .  .  he  was  almost 
idolized  and  on  the  night  of  his  death  not  a  few  tears 
were  shed  by  men  who  are  not  easily  moved  to  such  an 
extent,  and  from  more  than  one  I  heard  the  expression, 
‘Our  best  friend  is  gone’ 

The  news  of  his  death  came  in  October,  1861.  Sarah  s 
husband  enlisted  soon  after.  In  1863  a  messenger 
brought  word  of  the  death  of  another  of  her  broth¬ 
ers,  Tom.  How  she  must  have  dreaded  the  approach 
even  of  a  neighbor,  lest  he  bear  the  message  that  the 
life  of  her  young  husband,  too,  had  been  laid  on  the 
altar  of  her  beloved  South. 

In  April,  1865,  when  Wilson  and  “Spoon”  Butler 
made  their  devastating  march  through  Alabama,  the 
Greene  home,  though  secluded,  was  not  spared.  Soldiers 
pillaged  the  place  and  divided  their  loot  on  the  edge  of 
a  ditch  not  far  from  the  house.  A  daguerrotype  of 
young  Sam  they  discarded.  It  was  found  and  returned 
to  “Miss  Sally”  by  a  faithful  slave.  This  quaint  pic¬ 
ture  she  was  to  cherish  through  the  years  of  her  long 
life.  The  loss  of  silver  and  personal  treasures  was 
small  compared  to  what  might  have  been  a  home  left 
in  ashes,  and  she  was  thankful. 

In  1865  Robert  returned  from  the  war,  broken  in 
health  and  in  fortune,  armed  only  with  a  classical  edu¬ 
cation  to  face  the  problems  of  the  beaten  South.  There 
was  no  man  power,  no  horse  power,  no  slave  labor; 
only  acres  of  unploughed  ground,  and  a  young  family 
to  feed. 

Reconstruction  brought  its  problems  and  its  terrors, 
and  marked  the  youthful  mother  with  a  lasting  fear  of 
the  Negro.  She  would  never  allow  a  colored  nurse  to 
handle  her  own  babies;  and,  a  generation  later,  when 
her  daughter-in-law  would  have  hired  one,  she  laid  a 
restraining  hand  on  her.  Their  plantation  was  isolated 
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and  her  fear  may  have  had  its  weight  in  their  decision 
to  move  to  closer  neighbors. 

There  must  have  been  much  debate  around  the  fire¬ 
side  before  the  decision  was  finally  made  to  sell  their 
plantation  and  consolidate  manpower  on  the  Earle 
place  at  Elyton.  Their  children  were  far  from  a  school 
and,  as  much  as  they  hated  to  do  so,  they  decided  the 
wiser  course  was  to  give  up  their  home.  W^ith  some 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  place  they  were 
able  to  send  Samuel  Earle,  their  oldest  son,  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  in  Lexington,  Virginia. 
Two  of  his  brothers,  Paul  and  John,  were  helping  '^vith 
the  farm,  but  Sam  was  able  to  send  his  sister,  Janie, 
through  the  normal  school  at  Livingston,  and  his 
youngest  brother,  Joe,  through  medical  school. 

A  series  of  tragedies  began  occurring  in  the  Greene 
family.  The  first  blow  fell  on  July  10,  1890.  John 
Greene  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Lillian 
Folks.  Times  were  hard,  and  John  had  taken  a  job  as 
engineer  on  the  new  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
The  panic  was  on  and  the  railroad  paid  good  money. 
The  conductor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Keys,  had  received  his  orders 
in  Birmingham  to  let  the  freight  train  loaded  with 
watermelons  pass  the  passenger  train  of  which  John  was 
the  engineer.  Mr.  Keys  failed  to  transmit  the  orders  to 
his  engineer.  The  result  was  a  horrible  wreck  in  which 
engineers  of  both  trains  and  several  trainmen  were 
killed. 

John  was  a  favorite  with  everyone  and  was  said  to 
have  been  the  handsomest  man  in  Jefferson  County. 
A  letter  wiitten  to  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  brother’s 
death  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Harrison  of  Atlanta,  an  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  railroad,  had  this  to  say:  “He  combined 
in  his  own  person  more  good  and  lovable  traits  and 
qualities  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.” 
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Hardly  had  the  family  steadied  from  this  crushing 
blow  when  Hallie,  a  favorite  sister,  who  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  William  Burgin,  became  ill  with 
a  deep-seated  cold  which  went  into  pneumonia.  She 
died  and  was  buried  on  her  wedding  day  in  her  wed¬ 
ding  dress.  This  romantic  tragedy  cast  gloom  upon  the 
whole  city.  Her  loss  was  irreparable  to  her  parents. 
She  was  their  domestic  daughter,  always  performing 
the  tender,  unnamed  kindnesses  in  the  home  while  her 
sister  Janie  was  away  all  day  teaching  school. 

The  mother  suffered  with  her  son  Paul  on  the  death 
of  his  young  wife  (the  former  Miss  Emma  Powell) 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  baby,  who  was  also 
lost.  All  these  blows  fell  within  a  few  years  and  must 
have  tested  the  abiding  faith  of  the  devout  couple  left 
with  only  four  of  the  nine  children  God  had  blessed 
them  with. 

I  was  born  during  the  panic,  when  the  family  were 
still  in  deep  mourning  for  the  three  adult  members 
of  it  who  had  died  on  the  threshold  of  life.  I  was  named 
for  my  grandmother.  I  remember  once  saying  in  the 
presence  of  my  father  that  I  didn’t  like  my  name.  He 
gave  me  a  level  look  over  the  top  of  his  glasses  and  said, 
“Don’t  ever  let  me  hear  you  say  that  again.  You  bear 
the  name  of  your  grandmother  and  you  are  honored.” 
His  indignation  was  an  index  to  his  own  character  and 
to  the  character  of  his  mother  whom  he  held  in  such 
almost  reverent  esteem. 

She  had  a  hold  on  her  children  which  I  was  too 
young  to  understand.  She  was  a  real  matriarch  with  a 
power  that  never  made  any  effort  to  assert  itself;  it  was 
just  there.  As  a  little  girl  I  remember  skipping  along 
beside  my  tall  father  as  he  walked  up  the  long  block  to 
see  “Mummie”  every  Sunday  afternoon.  One  or  two 
nights  a  week  he  would  lay  down  his  evening  paper, 
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saying,  “Well,  I  think  I’ll  go  up  to  the  House  for  a  little 
while.”  “The  House”  to  us  had  a  special  connotation, 
a  family  feeling  such  as  Americans  have  about  the 
White  House.  It  was  where  our  roots  went  down.  The 
visits  were  not  occasions  for  inane  chitchat.  His  par¬ 
ents  were  well  read,  and  their  fireside  discussions  were 
not  only  on  the  current  problems  of  the  day,  but  on  the 
characters  in  Dickens  or  Shakespeare.  The  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  a  word  would  send  one  of  them  to  the  un¬ 
abridged  Webster  for  confirmation  or  denial.  I  recall 
Father  besting  Uncle  Joe  once  in  an  argument  over 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  Joe  never  gave  up  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  “W^ell,  ”  he  said,  when  he  was  shown 
the  word  in  the  big  dictionary,  that  s  just  Mr.  W^eb- 
ster’s  idea  about  it!” 

Grandpa  I  remember  as  a  tall,  mountaineer-type, 
pipe-smoking,  bearded  gentleman-farmer.  He  told 
good  stories  and  had  a  delightful  sense  of  humor,  even 
enjoying  a  joke  on  himself — which  is  the  acid  test.  He 
loved  to  whittle  as  he  sat  on  the  porch  of  Mister  Salter  s 
store  at  Elyton,  swapping  stories  with  his  neighbors. 
Slingshots  and  rabbit  traps  he  loved  to  make  for  his 
grandson,  who  trailed  him  and  his  dog  through  the 
fields  of  the  old  farm.  He  was  part  of  the  lost  genera¬ 
tion  that  came  back  from  the  war  unequipped  and  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  changed  order  of  things  and  the 
new  day. 

Grandma’s  oldest  sister,  Florence,  had  married  Judge 
William  Mudd,  who  lived  across  the  creek  at  what  is 
now  their  restored  home,  “Arlington.’  Her  other  sis¬ 
ter,  Harriet,  married  a  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  was  sent  to 
Congress  from  that  district.  A  brother,  Paul,  was  a 
financial  wizard  who  became  the  first  president  of  the 
Birmingham  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  Other  members 
of  her  family  had  money  to  invest  in  property  at  the 
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crossing  of  the  two  railroads  that  traversed  Jones  Valley, 
property  that  was  to  become  the  heart  of  the  Magic 
City,  leaving  Elyton  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the 
new  center.  Grandpa  was  a  director  in  the  Elyton 
Land  Company,  but  he  had  no  money  to  invest  in 
speculation  in  the  future  of  the  new  young  city.  It  was 
all  he  could  do  to  pay  taxes  on  the  acres  that  they  were 
living  on—and  he  had  had  a  bitter  experience  with  too 
much  land  anyway.  He  failed  to  visualize  the  iron- 
and-steel  metropolis  that  was  coming  to  birth. 

I  do  not  believe  the  misfortunes  of  life  embittered 
Grandma  but  I  think  more  and  more  she  withdrew  into 
herself.  She  was  an  energetic,  busy  housewife.  I  recall 
her  seated  beside  the  wooden  churn  on  the  back  porch, 
lifting  the  paddle  of  the  churn  up  and  down  and  hum¬ 
ming  a  little  tune  under  her  breath  the  while.  She  had 
many  beehives  (I  learned  about  them  to  my  sorrow) 
and  it  was  a  great  occasion  when  “Mummie”  put  on  her 
big  straw  hat  with  the  black  cheesecloth  veil,  donned 
her  gloves,  and  raided  the  hives  for  golden  squares  of 
honey.  These  and  the  beautiful  butter  she  molded 
made  such  nice  gifts  for  sick  neighbors. 

She  always  had  hens  setting.  I  can  see  her  now,  re¬ 
moving  the  little  chickens  from  the  anxious  mother 
hen,  covering  them  with  a  soft  warm  cloth,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  in  before  the  big  log  fire.  As  I  remember 
Grandma,  she  always  loved  things  that  were  tiny  and 
helpless.  She  loved  little  babies,  but  somehow  we  soon 
outgrew  her.  Every  morning  she  came  down  through 
the  orchard  between  our  house  and  theirs  to  bathe 
whoever  was  currently  the  tiny  one  in  our  house. 

Her  way  of  expressing  endearment  was  her  own.  It 
was  never  “darling”  or  “honey”  or  “sweet”,  but  to  the 
name  of  each  child  she  would  add  an  affectionate  “ie” 
sound.  It  was  Sammie  and  Jonsie,  Paulie  and  Joey, 
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Janie  and  Hallie.  The  grandson  was  Bobbie  Knox, 
but  her  own  namesake  stumped  her  for  Mother  had 
forbidden  “Sallie.” 

In  1900,  surrounded  by  children,  grandchildren,  and 
kinfolk  beyond  number,  Grandma  and  Grandpa  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  There  was 
no  such  word  as  geriatrics  in  that  day,  and  age  was  no 
problem.  At  that  time  however  few  lived  to  put  on 
that  “old  gray  bonnet  with  the  blue  ribbon  on  it”  to 
celebrate  a  golden  wedding  day. 

We  were  glad  they  did,  for  on  May  13,  1901,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  Grandpa  Greene  died  after  a  short 
and  sudden  illness.  Subsequent  experience  and  family 
history  leave  no  doubt  that  today  the  diagnosis  would 
be  appendicitis. 

Grandpa’s  was  my  first  brush  with  death  and  my  first 
funeral.  I  was  ten  years  old  and  in  quarantine  at 
Grandma’s  house  from  the  scarlet  fever  in  our  own 
home.  I  was  smothered  with  the  hushed  tones,  the 
heavy  crepe  veils,  the  oppressive  sweet  odors  of  mounds 
of  flowers,  the  crunching  of  carriage  wheels,  and  the 
sound  of  weeping.  Four  white  horses  drew  the  hearse, 
and  I  remember  my  sense  of  pride  riding  in  the  car¬ 
riage  with  my  tall  father  and  looking  back  to  count  the 
miles  of  carriages  that  slowly  moved  toward  St.  John  s 
Church  in  Elyton.  Already  I  missed  Grandpa.  He  was 
so  easy,  so  genial,  so  understanding.  This  funeral 
wouldn’t  be  so  awful  if  he  were  only  here. 

On  the  day  of  Grandpa’s  death  the  Birmingham 
News  had  the  following  to  say  of  him: 

“He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  a  constant  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  did  far  more  to  recommend  religion  by  his  example 
and  practice  than  by  his  profession.  Those  nearest 
to  him  recognized  the  mark  of  the  true  Israelite,  ‘one 
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in  whom  there  is  no  guile.’  Though  he  never  filled  a 
public  office,  he  was  a  man  of  much  reading  and  in¬ 
telligence  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs. 
A  true  patriot,  he  was  not  the  slave  to  any  party  and 
often  chose  to  differ  from  the  leaders  who  seemed  to 
him  unwise  or  unfair  in  their  political  methods.  He 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  thinking  and  acting  indepen¬ 
dently  without  giving  offense  to  others.  No  funeral 
in  the  history  of  Elyton  was  more  largely  attended  and 
no  death  more  universally  mourned.” 

The  Christian  Advocate  of  May  30,  1901,  continued: 

“In  later  life  Mr.  Greene  became  a  communicant  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  but  always  retained  a  warm  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  church  of  his  mother.  In  proof  of  this  he 
donated  fifteen  acres  of  land  to  the  North  Alabama 
Conference  College  (now  Birmingham  Southern)  and 
in  other  ways  demonstrated  his  love  for  Methodism. 
His  death  was  sudden  but  his  life  was  such  that  not  a 
shadow  hangs  over  his  future  happiness.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  intimate  acquaintances,  no  better  life  has 
been  spent  in  Jefferson  County  than  that  of  Robert 
N.  Greene.” 

Grandma’s  withdrawnness  became  more  and  more  a 
part  of  her.  Her  daughter  Janie  gave  up  her  work  as 
a  seventh  grade  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  stay  at 
home,  cushioning  the  old  age  of  her  mother  and  pro¬ 
tecting  her  from  the  outside  world.  I  believe  it  was 
a  great  mistake.  She  gave  up  her  own  life  entirely  to 
minister  to  her  mother,  who  was  treated  as  an  invalid 
for  the  remainder  of  her  eighty-eight  years. 

Grandma’s  place  held  more  than  its  share  of  treasures 
for  us.  There  was  the  big  mulberry  tree  whose  luscious 
fruit  gave  us  at  least  one  sick  spell  each  summer.  Does 
any  but  a  grandmother’s  place  ever  have  locust  trees 
with  their  slick  sweet  pods?  There  were  seedling  pe- 
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cans  and  scalybarks,  with  an  occasional  black  walnut 
tree  whose  nuts  tested  our  strength  as  we  pounded  them 
between  the  big  rocks  to  find  the  elusive  meat.  Per¬ 
simmons  touched  by  the  first  frost  have  never  had  the 
same  flavor  as  those  at  Grandma’s  place.  By  climbing 
the  crisscross  bannisters  on  the  front  porch  we  could 
reach  the  fragrant  pink  powderpuffs  of  the  mimosa 
tree,  while  the  boys  stripped  the  leaves  to  make  skeleton 
fingers  of  the  thin  fronds.  Allergies  were  unheard  of 
and  nobody  sneezed. 

I  associate  Grandma  with  little  things,  helpless 
things;  but  most  of  all  with  her  yard  and  flowers.  A 
little  old  lady  in  black,  with  a  three-cornered  black 
broadcloth  scarf  tied  under  her  chin,  who  knew  just 
where  to  look  for  the  first  feathered  hyacinths,  the 
white  violets,  and  her  favorite  of  all,  the  poet  narcissus. 
She  carried  a  basket  on  her  arm  as  she  wandered,  scis¬ 
sors  in  hand,  over  her  large  domain  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours.  As  Robert  and  I  would  pass  on  our  way  to 
school  she’d  meet  us  at  the  gate  to  hand  us  big  bou¬ 
quets  of  garden  flowers,  still  shining  with  dew,  to  take 
to  our  teachers.  Mine  reached  their  intended  destina¬ 
tion  (and  probably  helped  my  arithmetic  grade)  but 
“Bobbie  Knox,’’  embarrassed  by  the  handful  of  flowers, 
usually  unloaded  his  on  some  pretty  girl  en  route. 

I  feel  apologetic  toward  Grandma  Greene;  perhaps 
I’m  on  the  defensive  because  I  bear  her  name.  All  of 
us  stood  in  awe  of  her  but  it  may  have  been  because 
of  the  “Sh-sh;  don’t  wake  ‘Mummie’  up”  which  she  may 
not  even  have  wanted.  Aunt  Janie’s  life  was  too  com¬ 
plete  a  dedication:  Grandma  was  smothered  by  her 
love. 

When  I  became  engaged  my  father  had  wanted  me 
to  postpone  the  marriage  for  a  year,  but  he  had  found 
neither  me  nor  my  husband-to-be  too  amenable  on  the 
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subject.  “Come  on,  Girl,”  he  said  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  “Let’s  go  see  what  Mummie  says.”  This  was  I 
knew  the  court  of  last  resort.  I  said  a  little  prayer  on 
the  way.  Father  laid  the  matter  before  the  matriarch  as 
she  rocked  beside  the  cheerful  open  fire.  “How  old 
are  you.  Girl?”  she  asked  me,  giving  me  a  searching 
gaze.  “I  am  twenty,”  I  said.  “Soon  be  twenty-one.” 
“Why,”  came  her  quick  verdict,  “of  course  she’s  old 
enough  to  get  married!  I  was  having  my  second  baby 
when  I  was  her  age.  If  she  waits  any  longer  she’ll  be 
an  old  maid.”  We  were  married  in  January. 

Each  of  her  children  had  a  special  place  with  “Mum¬ 
mie.”  Sammie  was  a  public  figure  and  she  was  proud 
that  her  father’s  name  had  been  so  worthily  bestowed. 
Joe  was  the  child  of  her  old  age,  her  baby  boy,  and  she 
was  glad  he  had  become  a  great  doctor  and  so  kept  up 
the  family  tradition.  Paul  who,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
lived  at  the  old  home  place  with  her,  was  unmistakably 
her  favorite.  She  always  said  he  was  the  smartest  child 
she  had,  though  they  had  been  unable  to  give  him  a 
college  education.  He  loved  every  inch  of  the  place 
as  she  did  and  loved  the  flowers  she  had  planted  there. 
His  keen  sense  of  humor  that  he  kept  in  spite  of  some 
of  his  disappointments  along  life’s  way  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.  No  matter  how  hard  the  times 
were,  it  was  red  roses  “to  Mummie  from  Paul”  on  her 
birthday. 

When  she  was  eighty-five  she  was  to  sustain  one  more 
blow  in  the  death  of  her  oldest  son,  Samuel— her  de¬ 
pendence,  her  prop.  Her  eyes  were  already  fixed  on 
the  horizon  not  so  dim  for  her  now,  and  though  we  all 
suffered  for  her,  her  strength  was  a  prop  to  us. 

Three  years  later,  in  1918,  the  dim,  withdrawn  little 
figure  that  was  Grandma  Greene  passed  over  the  hori¬ 
zon  to  join  all  those  she  had  “loved  and  lost  awhile.” 
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Samuel  Larle  (jreene 


Rosa  Miller  Greene 


Dagiierrotype  of  young  Sam  discarded 
by  VVdlson’s  Raiders. 


Samuel  Earle  Greene 
(1853  -  1915) 

) 

Born  at  Elyton,  Alabama,  in  the  home  of  his  grand¬ 
parents  on  March  19th,  1853,  Samuel  Earle  Greene 
was  the  second  of  nine  children  of  Robert  Nathaniel 
Greene  and  Sarah  Ellen  Greene.  He  was  descended 
from  two  pioneer  families  who  came  from  the  Abbe¬ 
ville  district  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  George  L.  and  Jane  Young  Greene  and,  on  his  ma¬ 
ternal  side,  of  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Earle  and  Harriet  Hamp¬ 
ton  Wright  Earle. 

The  Greene  property  was  extensive.  The  plantation, 
which  had  come  as  a  wedding  present  to  the  parents  of 
Samuel  Earle,  was  a  thousand  acres  of  land  known  as 
“the  Greene  Springs  place.”  (Part  of  it  is  now  identi¬ 
fied  as  Idlewild,  Glen  Iris  and  Greene  Springs  Park.) 
With  slave  labor  the  couple  had  built  a  beautiful  house 
there,  but  the  war  came,  and  the  loss  of  the  slaves  as 
well  as  most  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  family 
wrought  a  great  hardship.  Wilson’s  Raiders  swept 
through  the  place  and  rifled  it,  the  soldiers  discarding 
some  of  their  loot  down  the  road.  Among  other  things 
a  daguerrotype  of  young  Sam  in  a  black  taffeta  dress 
was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  slaves  and  returned  to  his 
mother.  It  is  still  treasured  in  the  family. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Sam  was  twelve  years  old.  His 
mother  taught  the  children  at  home  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  walk  or  ride  horseback  to  the  schoolhouse  al¬ 
most  a  mile  beyond  Elyton  in  what  is  now  Graymont. 
This  was  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  The  school 
they  attended  was  taught  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Robertson. 

After  a  courageous  struggle  to  maintain  the  Greene 
place  without  farm  labor  and  with  a  master  whose 
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health  had  been  impaired  by  his  service  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  cause  a  momentous  decision  was  made.  The 
young  parents  decided  to  move  their  family  to  the 
Earle  plantation  which  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
county  seat,  Elyton.  In  moving  to  the  Earle  place  they 
would  consolidate  manpower  on  the  farm  and  put  the 
children  within  easy  walking  distance  of  a  school.  It 
seemed  the  only  thing  to  do  but  there  was  real  heart¬ 
ache  in  disposing  of  the  beautiful  home  in  the  hills 
which  they  loved. 

Frank  Willis  Barnett  records  in  his  column  that 
much  of  Sam’s  early  schooling  he  learned  from  his 
grandfather,  Dr.  Earle,  as  the  old  doctor  sat  in  a  split- 
bottomed  chair  in  front  of  the  Earle  brothers’  store  in 
Elyton  teaching  Latin  between  chats  with  his  neighbors 
as  they  came  in  to  trade. 

Sam’s  mother  found  it  harder  to  bring  up  her  boys 
in  town  than  it  had  been  in  the  country.  When  she 
heard  one  day  that  young  Sam  had  run  away  and  gone 
over  to  Elyton  to  a  public  hanging  she  was  distressed 
beyond  measure.  She  waited  until  bedtime  to  talk  the 
matter  out  with  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  talk 
she  asked  him  to  promise  her  that  as  long  as  he  lived 
he’d  never  go  to  a  hanging  again.  He  considered  the 
proposition  very  thoughtfully  and  finally  agreed  that 
he  would  not  go  to  a  hanging  again  “unless  it’s  some 
of  my  kinfolks.”  Knowing  the  boy  she  was  sure  he 
would  keep  his  promise  and  she  hoped  the  “kinfolks” 
could  be  counted  on. 

With  some  of  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  homepiace  Sam  was  sent  to  that  beloved  mecca 
of  Southern  boys,  Washington  and  Lee  University  at 
Lexington,  Virginia.  It  has  been  said  that  there  he  was 
imbued  with  “much  of  the  strength  of  character  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  whom  he  regarded  almost  with  venera- 
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tion.”  He  was  a  devoted  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Ep¬ 
silon  fraternity  and  many  years  later  was  one  of  three 
members  to  re-establish  the  chapter  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  when  fraternities  were  permitted  again 
after  having  been  abolished  on  that  campus. 

Though  always  a  slender  boy  Sam  was  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  and  his  contemporaries  recall  his  prowess  as  a 
wrestler.  Ele  was  the  champion  of  his  community.  On 
one  occasion  a  professional  wrestler  came  to  Elyton  and 
Sam’s  friends,  with  complete  confidence  in  their  own, 
arranged  a  wrestling  match.  Sam  couldn’t  let  his 
friends  down  and  accepted  the  challenge.  After  a 
gruelling  match  he  succeeded  in  downing  his  opponent 
amid  the  cheers  of  his  enthusiastic  gallery.  He  re¬ 
mained  the  champion  until  he  was  downed  by  his  own 
brother  John. 

Sam  was  also  an  expert  discus  thrower  and  was  a 
member  of  the  crew  and  a  fine  oarsman  during  his 
college  years  at  Washington  and  Lee. 

Upon  his  return  from  college  he  faced  the  poverty 
and  disillusion  of  a  broken  South.  He  taught  school 
with  Prof.  Robertson  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  studied  law  as  he  could  spare  time  from  his  school 
duties.  His  pupils  included  his  own  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  and  many  who  were  to  become  builders  of 
Birmingham.  The  students  stood  in  awe  of  him,  for 
he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  a  day  when  the  rod 
was  not  spared  and  the  child  not  spoiled. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  Birmingham  Post  of  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1938,  on  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  of 
Greene  Springs  Park  by  the  city,  George  B.  Ward  sum¬ 
marizes  one  student’s  impression  of  him  as  a  teacher: 

“Judge  Samuel  E.  Greene  was  a  pioneer  school  teach¬ 
er  and  afterwards  eminent  lawyer  and  probate  judge 
of  Jefferson  County.  The  writer  of  this  article  had  the 
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privilege  of  studying  under  him  for  two  years  at  Roc¬ 
kett  and  Greene’s  School  at  21st  St.  between  4th  and 
5th  Avenues  just  across  21st  from  the  old  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  A  finer  man,  a  finer  gentleman  in  all 
that  the  name  can  be  made  to  imply,  I  have  never 
known.” 

He  read  law  for  one  year  in  the  law  office  of  Porter 
and  Martin.  In  October,  1880,  he  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Jasper,  Alabama,  but  returned  two 
years  later  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  young  Magic  City  of 
Birmingham,  still  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Two  years  later,  in  1884,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  Convention  to  represent  Jefferson  County 
in  the  state  legislature  and  in  the  general  election  re¬ 
ceived  a  sweeping  majority.  He  declined  to  serve  a 
second  term  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  James 
A.  Hawkins.  Governor  Thomas  Seay  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  Jefferson  County  in 
February,  1887,  and  in  the  general  election  of  1888 
he  was  elected  without  opposition. 

Judge  Greene  was  an  impressive  figure,  six  feet  two 
inches  tall,  straight  and  slender,  with  a  fine  head,  thick 
dark  hair,  a  strong  chin,  Victorian  mustache,  blue  eyes 
quick  to  fill  with  tears  or  sparkle  with  humor.  The 
casual  observer  would  not  see  the  tenderness  nor  the 
humor  and  would  feel  that  dignity  and  reserve  had  set 
him  apart.  He  was  loved  best  by  those  who  knew  him 
best  but  he  had  the  respect  of  all.  A  man  of  excellent 
taste  and  fine  perception,  he  loved  beautiful  music, 
great  literature,  a  fine  sermon. 

On  the  dance  floor  he  was  a  graceful  figure  as  he 
called  the  figures  of  a  Virginia  Reel  or  square  dance. 
He  had  had  a  few  romances  but  times  were  hard  and 
he  was  doing  his  part  to  help  with  the  education  of  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
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In  the  summer  of  1888,  with  an  excursion  of  young 
people,  he  went  down  on  the  new  railroad  to  Shelby 
Springs  to  hear  Senator  John  T.  Morgan  speak.  It  was 
an  educational  convention  as  well  as  a  political  rally 
and  there  were  a  number  of  people  there  from  Tal¬ 
ladega,  among  others  a  very  lovely  young  school  teach¬ 
er,  Miss  Rosa  Miller,  daughter  of  Judge  George  Knox 
Miller.  The  young  Judge  was  introduced  to  her.  It 
is  not  recorded  what  Senator  Morgan  said  that  day,  but 
the  new  railroad  acquired  a  regular  passenger  to  Tal¬ 
ladega. 

The  only  objection  made  by  Judge  Miller  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  daughter  to  the  promising  young  judge 
who  was  thirteen  years  her  senior  was  the  boom  town 
to  which  he  was  taking  her.  Birmingham  in  the  early 
days  had  a  reputation  for  lawlessness  and  all  the  evils 
attendant  upon  a  new  industrial,  coal  mining  district 
with  its  speculators  and  transient  labor.  Judge  Miller, 
like  many  other  Alabamians,  had  been  to  the  new  city 
with  the  idea  of  investing  his  money  and  moving  his 
family  there,  but  what  he  saw  convinced  him  that  the 
moral  hazards  of  the  raw  community  were  too  great  and 
he  returned  to  the  Bride  of  the  Mountains,  his  beloved 
Talladega. 

In  February  of  the  next  year,  1889,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Talladega  was  the  scene  of  their  very  lovely 
wedding.  The  following  is  a  quaint  excerpt  from  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  paper  in  1888,  headed  “A  Prospective  Wed¬ 
ding  in  High  Life”:  “Invitations  have  been  received 
to  the  approaching  marriage  of  Judge  Samuel  Earle 
Greene  of  this  city  to  Miss  Rosa  Miller  of  Talladega, 
Alabama,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  February  27th.  The  Judge’s  frequent  visits 
to  Talladega  have  been  evidence  that  something  of  the 
kind  was  brewing  and  nobody  has  more  friends  to  smile 
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on  his  fortune  than  has  Judge  Greene.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  able  dispenser  of  justice  never  arrived  at  a 
wiser  decision.” 

The  young  couple  built  a  spacious  home  on  the  Earle 
plantation  about  a  block  from  where  the  Judge’s  par¬ 
ents  lived.  The  house  they  built  was  always  to  be  his 
home.  Although  he  was  no  part  of  a  farmer,  he  loved 
his  home.  Each  afternoon  he  would  come  out  from 
town  on  the  old  dummy,  take  off  his  coat,  and  start  to 
carry  buckets  of  water  from  the  cistern  on  the  back 
porch  to  the  water  oaks  which  he  had  planted  around 
the  big  place.  There  must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  of 
them,  and  they  still  surround  the  site  which  is  now  a 
government  housing  project— a  living  memorial  to  the 
young  homemakers  of  the  1890’s. 

For  many  years  the  Greene  home  was  the  last  one 
on  the  Bessemer  dummy  line,  and  there  was  a  stretch 
of  some  eight  miles  of  pasture  and  wooded  land  before 
the  dummy  reached  Bessemer.  This  was  excellent  for 
quail  and  dove  shooting,  and  the  Judge  loved  to  have 
his  friends  out  for  afternoon  hunts.  His  guns  were  the 
latest  and  finest  models  and  he  kept  them  in  perfect 
condition.  Cleaning  his  gun  after  a  hunt  was  a  sacred 
rite.  His  love  of  elegant  attire  manifested  itself  in  his 
hunting  clothes  as  well  as  in  his  church-going  Victorian 
cane  and  cutaway. 

On  November  19th,  1889,  a  telegram  from  Talladega 
was  handed  to  him  as  he  opened  court.  It  was  from 
his  father-in-law.  Judge  Miller,  and  contained  only  the 
cryptic  message;  “Isaiah  9:6”.  The  judge  reached  for 
the  Bible  on  his  desk  which  served  to  swear  in  wit¬ 
nesses  and  read  with  misty  eyes,  “Unto  us  a  son  is  born, 
unto  us  a  child  is  given.”  Court  was  adjourned  early 
that  day,  and  again  the  railroad  found  Judge  Greene  a 
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passenger  to  Talladega,  this  time  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  his  first-born  son,  Robert  Knox. 

Judge  Greene  had  served  only  a  few  years  on  the 
bench  when  it  fell  his  lot  to  try  the  celebrated  Hawes 
case,  resulting  in  riot,  trial,  conviction  and  execution. 
Hawes  had  murdered  his  wife  and  two  children,  then 
weighted  and  sunk  their  bodies  in  East  Lake  and  Lake- 
view.  He  was  arrested  as  he  waited  in  the  station  with 
his  bride  of  a  few  hours.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
confirmed  the  conviction  of  Hawes  an  editorial  in  the 
Birmingham  News  had  this  to  say: 

'‘Hon.  Samuel  Earle  Greene  is  much  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  upon  the  affirmation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
all  his  rulings  and  his  charge  in  the  famous  Hawes  case. 
No  criminal  ever  had  a  stronger,  abler  and  more  elo¬ 
quent  defense  made  in  his  behalf  than  the  arguments 
and  appeals  of  those  legal  luminaries,  E.  T.  Taliaferro 
and  J.  R.  McIntosh.  They  fought  every  inch  of  ground 
in  the  prosecution  of  Hawes,  took  exceptions  at  every 
breath,  and  with  subtle  and  ingenious  cunning  tried 
at  every  turn  to  snare  Judge  Greene  into  an  error. 
Judge  Greene  riveted  his  claims  to  high  reputation  and 
the  Supreme  Court  could  find  no  error  in  his  record. 
What  a  pride  he  is  to  his  friends  and  to  all  law-abiding- 
citizens  of  Alabama!  And  what  a  terror  he  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  to  law-breakers.  A  conviction  in  his  court 
means  punishment.  Judge  Greene  makes  few  errors. 
He  is  the  intellectual  peer  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the 
bar;  he  is  a  great  Judge  and  the  people  rejoice!” 

In  another  notable  case  two  yeggmen.  Miller  and 
Duncan,  went  on  a  rampage  of  safe-blowing  in  a  series 
of  robberies  in  Birmingham  that  eventuated  in  the 
deaths  of  two  policemen.  Feeling  ran  high  but  Judge 
Greene  preserved  order  in  his  court  and  the  law  took 
its  course  with  the  hanging  of  the  prisoners.  A  reign 
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of  terror  ended  in  the  pioneer  city.  It  has  been  said 
that,  in  spite  of  his  long  tenure  on  the  criminal  bench, 
Judge  Greene  had  fewer  reversals  than  any  other  judge 
in  Alabama  and  that  lawyers  respected  him  so  highly 
and  knew  his  record  so  well  that  in  his  later  years  few 
lawyers  appealed  cases  from  his  court. 

The  family  were  members  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ely  ton.  Judge  Greene  served  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  of  the  Methodist  in  the  afternoon.  In  those 
days  Sunday  Schools  were  community  centers.  Mrs. 
Mittie  Owen  McDavid,  recalling  Judge  Greene’s  pleas¬ 
ure  in  singing,  said  she  remembered  as  a  child  his  be¬ 
ing  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Sunday  School 
(where  they  sang  better  than  the  Episcopalians)  and 
how  as  he  led  the  singing  of  “How  Firm  A  Founda¬ 
tion”  he  popped  three  buttons  off  his  vest  and  across 
the  church.  His  brother  Paul’s  irreverent  response  to 
this  recollection:  “That  must  have  been  when  Brother 
was  running  for  the  Legislature.” 

As  Birmingham,  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Elyton, 
began  to  flex  its  muscles  and  assume  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  a  growing  city,  plans  were  made  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city.  Accordingly 
the  Church  of  the  Advent  came  into  being  and  St. 
John’s,  the  mother  church,  became  in  the  course  of  the 
years  a  mission.  Judge  Greene  early  was  made  a  ves¬ 
tryman  in  the  new  church  and  by  carriage  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning  the  family  travelled  the  three  miles  to 
Sunday  School  and  church. 

In  1899  when  Birmingham  lost  so  many  babies  with 
what  was  known  as  cholera  infantum,  the  only  break 
in  the  family  circle  came  in  the  death  of  two-year-old 
Hampton  Miller.  The  Judge  found  comfort  and  con¬ 
solation  in  his  little  namesake,  Sam  Earle,  who  was  his 
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constant  companion.  Little  Sam  had  heard  much  con¬ 
versation  about  the  Spanish-American  War,  for  his 
father’s  youngest  brother,  Joe,  was  a  doctor  in  the 
Marine  service  and  was  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
Great  posters  displaying  Admiral  Dewey’s  picture  were 
on  every  street  corner  in  Birmingham.  At  a  parade 
and  patriotic  rally,  a  friend  stopped  Judge  Greene  and 
his  little  boy  as  they  sauntered  down  Third  Avenue. 
Pointing  to  Dewey’s  picture  he  asked  the  child,  “Son, 
do  you  know  who  that  is?”  “Sure  I  do,”  answered  the 
six-year-old.  “He’s  the  man  who  helped  Uncle  Joe 
whip  the  Spaniards!” 

In  the  early  days  spelling  matches  brought  the  whole 
community  together,  and  Judge  Greene  usually  spelled 
the  whole  line  down.  But  one  night  he  came  home 
deeply  humiliated.  The  word  before  his— from  the 
Blue-back  Speller— was  “habit”:  “H-a-b,  hab,  i-t,  it; 
habit.”  His  word  was  “rabbit”  and  he,  not  the  rabbit, 
fell  into  the  trap.  “R-a-b,  rab,  i-t,  it;  rabit.”  He  never 
lived  it  down. 

The  Judge  had  a  firm  conviction  that  automobiles 
were  a  very  dangerous  contrivance.  History  has  proven 
him  right.  But  he  thought  that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  all  blow  up.  Dr.  Cunningham  Wilson  had  one 
of  the  first  cars  in  Birmingham,  but  Father  wouldn’t 
hear  to  our  riding  in  it.  One  Sunday  afternoon  he  re¬ 
fused  as  usual  to  give  his  permission  and  we  walked 
to  the  Terrells’  behind  the  car.  In  turning  a  curve 
Frank  Wilson,  who  was  driving,  ran  into  a  telegraph 
pole  and,  except  for  the  wire  rat  she  was  wearing  his 
sister  Mary  Lou  would  certainly  have  sustained  a  frac¬ 
tured  skull. 

On  a  trip  to  Jamestown  and  Washington  in  1909 
which  we  took  with  the  Terrells  he  was  adamant  in 
his  refusal  to  allow  us  to  ride  in  a  sight-seeing  bus.  On 
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our  way  home  we  stopped  in  Greensville,  S.  C.,  to  visit 
Mother’s  kinfolks.  One  of  the  cousins  met  us  at  the 
train  in  his  car.  Mother  knew  Father  was  trapped  and 
she  alerted  the  Terrells  to  watch  his  dilemma.  Father 
climbed  into  the  front  seat  of  the  open  car  and.  waved 
goodbye  to  the  departing  train  with  his  ever-present  big 
white  silk  handkerchief.  That  afternoon  he  relented 
from  his  previous  stand  and  all  of  us  went  to  ride.  The 
Stanley  Steamer  had  a  chain  drive  and— would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it?— the  chain  broke  going  down  a  steep  hill,  and 
the  broken  chain  punctured  a  hole  in  the  gasoline  tank. 
We  did  not  blow  up,  but  truly  Job  was  a  prophet: 
“What  I  feared  has  come  upon  me.” 

His  growing  family  with  anticipated  college  educa¬ 
tions  caused  Father  to  retire  from  the  bench  which 
he  had  graced  with  honor  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  run 
for  the  more  remunerative  office  of  Probate  Judge.  He 
ran  against  the  encumbent  judge,  J.  P.  Stiles,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father-in-law.  Judge  Porter,  six  years 
before.  It  was  a  hard-fought  battle.  Mr.  Robert  Bell 
managed  Judge  Greene’s  campaign  and  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Trust  was  his  staunchest  supporter,  while  the  First 
National  went  all  out  for  Judge  Stiles.  Judge  Greene 
was  elected  by  a  flattering  majority.  The  Probate 
Judgeship  in  Alabama  is  more  an  administrative  than 
a  judicial  court,  and  it  was  only  the  necessity  for  more 
of  this  world’s  goods  that  impelled  Judge  Greene  to 
seek  the  office,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  fee 
system. 

He  adjusted  to  the  new  duties  of  the  probate  office 
but  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  was  a 
little  out  of  his  line.  The  prayer  book  stood  him  in 
good  stead  and  he  always  gave  the  couple  the  benefit 
of  the  full  Episcopal  service.  One  day  he  had  conclud¬ 
ed  the  marriage  of  two  colored  couples  in  a  double  cere- 
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mony  with  the  words,  “Those  whom  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder.”  Then  somehow  the 
Judge’s  mind  slipped  back  into  the  old  grooves  of  crim¬ 
inal  court  and  he  solemnly  concluded,  “and  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls.” 

Father  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  State  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institute  in  Talladega  and  went  over  to  a 
Board  meeting  on  the  train  with  Mother.  Upon  their 
return  to  Birmingham  a  friend,  Mr.  Lee  Bivins,  met 
them  at  the  station  with  the  news  of  a  terrible  automo¬ 
bile  accident  in  which  Sam  Earle  had  been  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  He  had  been  thrown  some  forty  feet  and  landed 
on  a  surveyor’s  stob.  Others  with  better  chance  of  survi¬ 
val  were  picked  up  first,  for  when  they  saw  Sam  Earle 
spitting  up  blood  they  were  sure  he  would  not  survive. 
It  developed  that  he  had  been  to  a  drugstore  just  before 
the  wrecL  and  when  the  dark  substance  frothing  from 
his  mouth  was  diagnosed  as  chocolate  milk  instead  of 
blood  his  chances  brightened  considerably. 

Father  had  capitulated  on  his  attitude  toward  cars 
several  years  before  and  had  bought  an  Overland.  Sam 
Earle  was  the  driver  in  whom  he  had  complete  confi¬ 
dence.  While  he  was  still  in  the  hospital  as  a  result  of 
the  wreck  Father  began  to  negotiate  for  a  higher-pow¬ 
ered  car  for  him.  Sam  Earle  was  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
and  his  close  calls  always  paid  off.  A  severe  illness  with 
typhoid  fever  had  brought  him  Dandy,  the  prettiest 
chestnut  saddlehorse  and  the  best  single-footer  I  ever 
saw.  When  the  new  began  to  wear  off  and  exercising 
him  became  a  chore  for  his  original  owner.  Father 
bought  a  side-saddle  for  me  and  I  reaped  some  of  the 
benefits  of  Sam  Earle’s  typhoid  fever.  Though  he  had 
complete  confidence  in  Sam  Earle’s  driving,  he  reserved 
some  of  his  early  distrust  of  the  automobile  and  always 
rode  with  his  foot  on  the  step.  Mother  would  tie  down 
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her  large  hat  with  an  automobile  veil  and  sit  in  the 
back  seat  with  the  rest  of  the  children. 

Judge  Stiles  continued  a  six-year  campaign  against 
Father  for  the  probate  judgeship  and  at  the  end  of  his 
six-year  term  succeeded  in  wresting  the  office  from  him 
in  1910. 

Father  opened  up  a  law  office,  but  in  the  following 
year,  Oct.  28,  1911,  Governor  Emmett  O’Neal,  upon 
the  death  of  Judge  Weaver,  appointed  him  again  to 
the  criminal  bench  of  Jefferson  County.  Of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  the  Birmingham  News  had  this  to  say: 

“Jefferson  County  knows  Samuel  E.  Greene.  It  per¬ 
haps  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  appointment  to 
the  judgeship  of  the  Criminal  Court  meets  with  un¬ 
animous  approval.  For  many  years  he  occupied  the 
position,  building  up  a  reputation  that  extended  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  Jefferson  County  and  the  state 
of  Alabama.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  wide  knowledge,  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  judicial  temperament  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  a  man  and  citizen  absolutely  above  re¬ 
proach.  The  appointment  is  ideal.” 

He  loved  the  long  vacations  which  a  judgeship  en¬ 
abled  him  to  enjoy.  The  family  always  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  in  a  cottage  in  the  mountains  of  Talladega 
or  Clay  County,  where  the  shirt-sleeved  Judge  with  his 
inevitable  pipe  indulged  in  whist,  dominoes,  and  bow¬ 
ling  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  laid  the  pipe  aside  only 
to  enjoy  a  swim.  Problems  of  the  nation  were  settled 
on  the  hotel  porch,  and  Judge  Greene’s  opinion  usually 
decided  the  argument. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  One  of  the 
editorial  comments  made  at  the  time  he  was  elected 
Probate  Judge  was:  “Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  more 
than  one  that  the  chief  joy  of  Judge  Greene  in  becom- 
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ing  Probate  Judge  of  Jefferson  County  the  joy  that 
he  will  feel  oftener  than  any  other— will  be  that  of  the 
daily  opportunity  of  being  more  at  home.”  On  the 
criminal  bench  night  sessions  were  frequently  in  order, 
for  Judge  Greene  kept  his  docket  clean,  and  there  were 
few  of  the  proverbial  “law’s  delays”  in  his  court. 

His  wife  had  an  excellent  business  head.  It  was  her 
sacrifices,  savings  and  planning  that  had  enabled  him  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  He  ac¬ 
quired  an  excellent  library  and  she  always  shuddered 
when  the  Judge  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  high-pressure 
book  agent  and  later  confessed  to  her  the  purchase  of  a 
new  set  of  encyclopedias  or  a  fine  edition  of  Dickens. 
Books  were  his  friends  and  companions  and  he  loved  to 
read  aloud  to  his  family.  Often  overcome  by  the  nobil¬ 
ity  of  a  passage  his  voice  would  choke  with  emotion  and 
he  would  pass  the  book  to  the  nearest  listener  to  com¬ 
plete  the  chapter.  His  law  library  as  well  as  his  home 
library  was  among  the  finest  in  the  state. 

At  one  time  Judge  Greene,  for  health  reasons  or  to 
prove  to  himself  that  he  could,  gave  up  all  forms  of 
tobacco.  It  was  a  real  test  and  it  tried  his  soul.  One  day 
the  phone  rang  and  when  Mrs.  Greene  answered  she 
heard  the  voice  of  Mr.  John  Bradley,  the  clerk  of  her 
husband’s  court.  “Mrs.  Greene,”  he  said,  “The  bar,  the 
clerk,  and  the  deputies  of  this  court  want  to  petition 
you  to  get  the  Judge  back  on  tobacco  again.  He  s  so 
cross  we  can’t  live  with  him.”  Mrs.  Greene  was  most 
sympathetic,  for  she  lived  with  him  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Soon  after,  however,  he  went  back  to  tobacco.  When 
he  was  puffing  away  contentedly  at  his  pipe  again  his 
wife  told  him  of  the  telephone  conversation  and  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  story  almost  as  much  as  he  was  enjoying  his 
pipe.  His  test  of  a  sense  of  humor  was  whether  or  not 
you  could  take  a  joke  on  yourself.  He  always  could. 
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One  day  while  trying  a  murder  case  he  noticed  a  man 
in  the  court  room  studying  him  very  intently.  The 
next  day  he  was  back  again,  apparently  taking  notes  and 
never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  Judge.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  the  Judge  was  a  little  nervous  and  called  a  deputy 
up  to  the  bench.  “Keep  your  eye  on  that  fellow  in  the 
third  row,”  he  said.  “He’s  up  to  something.”  About  a 
month  later  the  Bar  and  the  attaches  of  the  court  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  splendid  portrait  of  himself.  The 
suspicious  character  in  the  court  room  was  the  artist 
who  had  been  imported  to  paint  the  portrait,  which  was 
presented  in  a  ceremony  at  the  conclusion  of  court. 

Senator  Pettus,  when  an  acquaintance  presumed  to 
call  him  Ed,  is  quoted  as  having  said,  “Some  of  my 
friends  call  me  General  Pettus.  Some  of  my  friends  call 
me  Judge  Pettus,  and  some  of  my  friends  call  me  Sena¬ 
tor  Pettus.  But  damn’  few  call  me  Ed!”  Judge  Greene 
maintained  the  same  aloof  dignity  and  was  known  to 
old  and  young  as  “the  Judge”  or  “Judge  Greene”.  His 
wife  called  him  “Judge  Greene”.  When  their  children 
look  at  the  picture  of  their  heavily  embossed  wedding 
cake  with  “Rosa”  spelled  out  plainly  on  the  exposed 
side,  they  are  impelled  to  wonder  if  the  decorator  of  the 
cake  had  the  temerity  to  write  “Sam”  on  the  other  side. 
They  believe  it  must  have  been  “Judge”  instead! 

Judge  Greene  was  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  though 
he  hated  the  political  arena  for  himself  he  loved  it  as 
a  spectator  and  was  well  posted  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 
He  was  a  low-tariff,  free-silver  Democrat,  but  had  the 
warmest  admiration  for  the  great  Republican  extrovert, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  read  with  a  schoolboy’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  his  Winning  of  the  West  and  kept  up  with  all  of 
his  African  hunts  and  exploits.  He  had  great  admira¬ 
tion,  too,  for  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  masterful  use 
of  the  language. 
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A  great  issue  of  his  day  was  Prohibition  and  at  that 
time  it  took  real  courage  to  stand  by  his  convictions  and 
oppose  the  flood  of  earnest  and  sometimes  frenzied 
pleading  of  the  Prohibitionists.  This  was  especially 
true  for  one  in  political  life.  He  never  evaded  the  issue 
nor  straddled  the  fence.  He  was  opposed  on  principle 
and  his  long  experience  on  the  bench  convinced  him 
that  the  law  was  unenforceable,  that  vice  would  only 
be  driven  underground,  as  subsequent  events  proved  to 
be  the  case.  In  the  great  campaign  between  Hobson 
and  Underwood  he  was  earnest  in  his  support  of  Under¬ 
wood. 

Webster  says,  “The  liberal  of  today  may  be  the  con¬ 
servative  of  tomorrow;  on  the  other  hand  the  conserva¬ 
tive  or  liberal  is  a  cast  of  mind  and  his  liberalism  or 
conservatism  adapts  itself  and  serves  the  age  in  which 
he  lives.”  By  most  standards  Judge  Greene  was  a  con¬ 
servative.  His  church,  his  legal  training,  his  landed 
interests  all  pointed  him  in  that  direction.  But  his  was 
too  great  a  personality  to  be  so  pigeonholed.  In  a  day 
when  there  continued  to  be  great  bitterness  in  the 
South  toward  Abraham  Lincoln,  Judge  Greene  never 
failed  to  rise  to  his  defense  and  deplore  his  death  as  the 
South’s  greatest  loss  —  the  loss  of  its  best  friend. 

In  his  church  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  congregation  because  of  the  broad 
teaching  and  so-called  “socialistic”  leanings  of  its  one¬ 
time  rector.  Dr.  Ewing.  Judge  Greene  never  missed  a 
sermon  and  considered  him  the  greatest  preacher  the 
Advent  ever  had.  He  was  grieved  beyond  measure 
when  he  was  forced  to  leave.  An  instance  of  his  breadth 
of  view  was  evidenced  in  his  attitude  toward  Bishop 
Beckwith  at  the  time  the  delegates  from  the  Advent 
were  not  allowed  to  be  seated  at  the  Diocesan  Council 
in  Anniston.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  refused  a 
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seat  because  of  a  technicality.  The  church  was  right¬ 
eously  indignant  and  several  vestrymen  with  children 
ready  for  confirmation  had  them  confirmed  in  other 
states.  Judge  Greene  with  characteristic  judicial  poise 
made  the  simple  statement,  “We  do  not  take  our 
grudges  to  the  Altar.”  Two  of  his  children  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  own  church  at  the  proper  time  by  the 
presiding  Bishop  Beckwith.  His  example  influenced 
others  and  helped  to  heal  a  breach  that  seemed  irrepar¬ 
able. 

All  who  came  to  the  bar  of  justice  in  his  court  found 
it  —  regardless  of  color  or  condition.  The  Birmingham 
Ledger  had  this  to  say  of  him:  “Judge  Greene  made  for 
himself  an  enviable  record  for  integrity,  ability,  fear¬ 
lessness  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  able 
judges  who  ever  sat  on  the  bench  of  a  Jefferson  County 
court.  His  knowledge  of  criminal  law  was  exceptionally 
broad  and  thorough.  His  record  before  the  Supreme 
Court  was  highly  enviable,  a  reversal  of  one  of  his  cases 
being  almost  unheard  of.  An  excellent  judge  of  human 
nature,  Judge  Greene  possessed  a  deep  sympathy  for 
men  and  was  never  hardened  by  the  continuous  proces¬ 
sion  of  crime  which  passed  before  him.  He  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  show  mercy  and  sympathy  where  the  case 
justified  it  and  equally  ready  to  deal  severely  where  the 
law  and  the  offense  demanded  that  action.” 

Naming  Judge  Greene  among  others  as  one  of  Ala¬ 
bama’s  great  judges,  Mr.  Hugh  Morrow  in  a  letter  to 
John  Morrow  on  his  election  to  a  Birmingham  judge- 
ship  had  the  following  advice  to  give:  “If  I  were  called 
upon  to  name  the  dominant  note  in-  the  lives  of  these 
judges  which  made  them  stand  out  like  lofty  peaks  in 
the  mountain  range  of  great  jurists,  I  would  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  say  that  ‘they  called  the  ball  as  they  saw  it  no 
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matter  who  was  at  the  bat,  or  w!io  was  pitchinp;,  or  wlio 
was  catching,  or  what  team  was  in  the  field,  or  at  the 
bat’.  These  judges  never  compromised  a  principle  nor 
bartered  away  their  manhood  nor  feared  lest  their  judg¬ 
ments  would  please  or  displease  tlie  minority  or  the 
majority.  Their  sound  minds  were  reinforced  by  sound 
character,  and  there  was  no  back  door  entrance  to  the 
bench  they  occupied.” 

The  Christmas  of  1914  was  to  be  a  happy  one  for  the 
Greene  family.  The  oldest  son,  Robert  Knox,  and  his 
wife,  Fannie  Evans  Greene,  were  coming  up  from  the 
plantation  near  Greensboro.  A  daughter,  Sarah  Ellen, 
with  her  husband,  Sam  Hobbs,  of  Selma,  was  also  ar¬ 
riving.  Sam  Earle,  Jr.,  Rosa,  and  Hallie  had  been  busy 
helping  their  mother  put  up  the  Christmas  tree  and  all 
the  Christmas  decorations.  In  the  midst  of  the  festive 
scene  Judge  Greene  was  brougiit  home  by  his  doctor- 
cousin,  Will  Jordan.  He  ]iad  lunched  as  usual  at  The 
Southern  Club  and  sustained  a  fall  when  a  vertigo  over¬ 
came  him  as  he  rose  from  the  couch  on  which  he  had 
rested  after  lunch.  In  falling  he  struck  his  head  on  a 
radiator,  and  the  doctor  had  been  summoned.  The 
painful  head  injury,  the  shock  of  the  fall,  and  finally 
erysipelas  in  the  wound  caused  him  to  sink  into  a  coma. 
On  Saturday  evening,  January  3rd,  1915,  surrounded 
by  his  grief-stricken  family,  he  slept  his  life  away.  He 
was  buried  from  the  home  he  loved  so  well.  The  long: 
funeral  procession  moved  through  the  old  town  of  Ely- 
ton  and  on  to  beautiful  Elmwood  Cemetery,  where  the 
last  rites  were  said  amid  hundreds  of  sorrowing  friends. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Birmingham  News 
gives  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  Judge  Greene 
was  held. 

“Jefferson  loses  a  noble  Son.  One  of  the  ablest  jurists 
in  Alabama  and  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  citi- 
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zens  of  Jefferson  Counu*  ^s-as  removed  yesterday  when 
deatli  came  to  Judge  Samuel  E.  Greene  at  his  home  in 
this  cits*. 

“Judge  Greene  seas  upon  the  bench  for  neenty-seven 
years  and  he  displayed  a  knossdedge  of  lase  and  a  fidehty 
in  its  administration  that  ss’on  for  him  a  degree  of  fame 
throughout  Alabama  tliat  is  not  given  to  many  to  enjoy. 
At  the  same  time  he  manifested  a  largeness  of  heart  that 
seas  in  keeping  ssdth  his  masterly  intellect.  In  his  court 
the  right  of  the  jx>orest  and  most  miserable  defendant 
seas  safe-guarded  ssdth  a  jealousy  tliat  marked  the  pre¬ 
siding  judge  as  one  sehose  conceptions  of  duts*  seere 
exalted  and  sshose  heart  seas  deeply  ssnipathetic  .  .  . 
Xo  man  seas  more  seidely  knosvn  or  enjoyed  a  more  gen¬ 
erous  measure  of  popular  affection.  The  same  fine  qua¬ 
lities  that  made  him  an  ideal  judge  made  him  an  ideal 
citizen  —  and  a  choice  associate  —  and  his  friends  seere 
legion.  In  the  court  room,  in  the  church,  in  the  home 
and  in  society,  he  typified  the  best  in  -\merican  man¬ 
hood  .  .  . 

“Jefferson  has  lost  a  son  of  sehom  she  seas  justly 
proud  but  is  richer  and  better  because  of  the  seork  he 
did  and  the  example  of  quiet,  dignified,  and  efficient 
sers'ice  that  he  rendered  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  jurist.” 
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Paul  Emmet  Greene 
(1861  -  1948) 

OF  ALL  the  Greene  boys,  Uncle  Paul  was  the  tallest. 

He  was  over  six  feet  four  in  his  sock  feet  —  even 
after  he  began  to  stoop  a  bit  in  the  shoulders.  He  was 
as  thin  as  a  rail  but  had  a  grace  and  ease  of  manner  that 
made  everybody  comfortable.  His  eyes  were  blue  and 
deep-set  and  twinkled  above  his  long  nose  which  he  had 
a  habit  of  pulling  from  time  to  time  as  he  teased  or  told 
one  of  his  good  stories.  His  hair  was  heavy  and  dark 
brown,  and  it  was  quite  a  source  of  pride  to  him  that 
there  was  little  grey  in  it  even  when  he  became  an 
octogenarian. 

The  black  felt  hat  he  wore  always  took  on  a  Paul 
Greene  look.  He  wore  it  at  a  jaunty  angle  a  little  on 
the  back  of  his  fine  head.  The  hat  was  almost  as  much 
his  trademark  as  the  corncob  pipe  which  was  his  con¬ 
stant  companion  and  comfort. 

Uncle  Paul  was  my  favorite  of  favorites.  I  guess  I 
sort  of  filled  his  arms  and  his  heart  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  and  baby.  I  must  have  been  something  of 
a  nuisance,  too,  for  I  trailed  him  everywhere.  I’d  help 
him  catch  and  curry  his  high-stepping  saddle  horse, 
“Oscar  Underwood”,  and  ride  on  the  saddle  in  front  of 
him  to  Elyton  to  buy  that  Duke’s  Mixture  that  he  need¬ 
ed  to  replenish  his  corncob  pipe.  Everybody  knew  him; 
everybody  loved  him. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  having  a  severe 
illness  with  temperature  soaring.  Uncle  Paul  sat  by  the 
bed  holding  my  hand.  “Girl,  what  do  you  want  me  to 
get  for  you?”  My  panting,  fevered  response  came:  “A 
doll  washstand.”  He  took  the  old  dummy  to  town  and 
was  gone  all  day.  It  was  almost  dark  when  he  came  in 
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with  the  package.  All  day  long  he  had  trudged  from 
store  to  store  until  he  had  finally  found  the  washstand, 
complete  with  bowl  and  pitcher,  mug  and  chamber  — 
the  delight  of  a  little  girl’s  heart.  I  have  the  feeling  he 
would  not  have  come  home  without  it  if  he  had  had  to 
have  it  made. 

The  form  of  attention  that  Uncle  Paul  lavished  on 
me  was  his  special  brand  of  teasing.  When  he  began 
“courting”  again  I  would  make  my  way  up  to  The 
House  every  afternoon  to  help  him  hitch  up  his  horse- 
and-buggy.  Then,  following  him  to  his  room,  I  would 
^vatch  him  stoop  to  peer  at  himself  in  the  shaving  mir¬ 
ror  as  he  lathered  his  face  and  stroked  and  honed  his 
long  razor.  All  the  while  he  would  eye  me  solemnly  as 
he  told  me  about  the  beautiful  girl  he  was  going  to  see. 
It  would  be  his  East  Lake  girl,  his  Woodlawn  girl,  or 
his  Mudd  Place  girl.  When  he  was  ready  to  begin  polish¬ 
ing  his  shoes,  he  would  launch  into  lyrical  description  of 
their  hats,  their  parasols,  and  their  long  curly  hair.  By 
that  time  I  was  beside  myself  with  jealousy,  for  I  had 
felt  with  certainty  that  I  was  his  best  girl.  Frequently 
as  he  rode  off  I  watched  forlornly  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

Most  of  his  girls  were  imaginary,  but  the  Mudd  Place 
girl  was  real.  One  day  he  married  Cecile  Colmant  and 
brought  her  home  with  him.  The  stage  was  set  for 
hatred  and  jealousy  —  but  I  loved  her,  too.  He  some¬ 
how  made  life  a  game  of  give-and-take.  It  never  upset 
me  when  I’d  hear  his  deliberately  exaggerated  whisper 
to  his  bride,  “Here  comes  that  nasty,  stinking  little 
Sarah  Ellen.  Shut  the  door,  —  quick!”  The  door  w^ould 
slam,  but  I’d  burst  in  upon  them,  sure  of  my  welcome, 
to  crawl  up  on  his  long  boney  lap  and  listen  to  one  of 
his  Uncle  Remus  tales  as  the  three  of  us,  wreathed  in 
the  smoke  from  his  pipe,  rocked  before  the  open  fire. 
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He  was  seated  one  late  afternoon  with  his  feet  on  the 
bannisters  of  the  wide  front  porch  as  Aunt  Cecile  bustl¬ 
ed  about  in  the  kitchen  and  aromas  of  his  favorite 
dishes  sifted  through  the  house.  “W^ell,”  he  philoso¬ 
phized,  “Brother  went  out  of  the  county  to  find  a  wife, 
Joe  went  out  of  the  state  once  and  once  into  Canada  to 
find  his.  I  stayed  right  here  in  Beat  9  and  swear  I  beat 
’em  both!  .  .  .  Come  on  in  to  supper.” 

I  was  not  Uncle  Paul’s  only  meat  for  teasing;  he  lov¬ 
ed  to  tease  Aunt  Janie,  too,  especially  when  she  went 
on  her  sprees  of  general  cleaning.  He  said  no  fisherman 
on  a  creek  bank  ever  got  a  bigger  thrill  from  pulling  a 
fish  out  of  the  water  than  “Jense”  did  when  she  sat  on 
top  of  a  stepladder  with  her  head  tied  up,  fishing  with 
a  clean  dust  cloth  for  dust  on  the  edge  of  a  picture 
molding.  “If  the  rag  comes  down  clean,”  he’d  say, 
“there’s  real  disappointment.” 

Uncle  Paul  was  never  very  successful  as  this  world 
measures  success.  Several  of  his  business  ventures  fail¬ 
ed.  One  was  a  brickyard  that  had  an  auspicious  be¬ 
ginning  but  crumpled  up  when  an  economic  panic  put 
a  stop  to  construction.  He  like  his  father  was  a  humor¬ 
ist  and  a  philosopher,  and  the  stage  for  his  entrance 
should  have  been  set  in  flush  times,  in  the  days  of 
luxurious  living  in  Alabama. 

He  loved  all  games,  from  mumblety  peg  to  dominoes, 
from  bridge  to  poker,  and  he  excelled  at  them  all.  He 
was  a  real  political  asset  to  any  person  or  cause  which 
caught  his  interest  and  allegiance,  for  his  friends  in  all 
walks  of  life  were  legion. 

A  daughter  of  their  own  came  to  bless  the  home  of 
Uncle  Paul  and  Aunt  Cecile,  and  he  lived  to  enjoy  two 
grandsons,  one  of  them  a  namesake. 

Uncle  Paul  was  not  a  builder,  not  a  doer.  But  he 
could  find  a  little  girl  a  doll  washstand  when  there 
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weren’t  any,  and  he  gave  red  roses  to  “Mummie”  when 
times  were  hard.  It  was  his  particular  gift  to  put  springs 
under  the  family  wagon  and  a  lilt  into  living.  I  believe 
each  brother  and  sister  he  had  would  have  said  with  me, 
“Paul  is  my  favorite.” 
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Jane  Livingstone  Greene 

1867-1955 

Aunt  Janle  could  have  stepped  straight  out  of  the 
pages  of  Cranford.  She  was  tall  and  straight  and 
very  thin,  with  transparent  skin  and  nose-glasses  indica¬ 
tive  of  her  literary  taste.  Her  extremely  long  and  heavy 
brown  hair,  bound  up,  of  course,  in  a  knot,  gave  her 
hats  the  look  of  having  just  been  captured  and  pinioned 
with  the  long  hat-pins  in  spite  of  themselves. 

In  her  generation  there  was  nearly  always  a  life  laid 
on  the  altar  —  a  young  person  who  gave  up  her  own  life 
to  the  service  of  a  mother  or  an  aunt.  Grandma  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  attack  of  angina  shortly  after  Grandpa’s 
death,  and  the  doctor  cautioned  the  family  that  without 
the  strictest  care  and  protection  she  would  not  live  a 
year.  I  am  sure  Grandma  did  not  want  the  sacrifice  of 
youth  to  age,  but  Aunt  Janie  is  said  to  have  declined 
marriage  and  a  home  of  her  own  because  “Mummie” 
needed  her. 

During  the  hard  early  years  after  her  graduation  at 
seventeen  from  normal  school  she  taught  in  the  old 
Powell  School  in  Birmingham.  This  necessitated  a 
walk  of  about  a  mile  to  Elyton,  where  she  caught  an 
early  morning  streetcar  for  the  city.  Though  she  never 
taught  me,  I  visualize  her  as  a  sort  of  “Miss  Dove”.  Her 
pupils  seem  to  have  loved  her  devotedly.  Among  her 
treasures  and  souvenirs  we  find  a  packet  of  letters  from 
her  pupils  and  their  parents  expressing  gratitude  for 
her  patience,  her  understanding  heart,  or  her  skill  as 
a  teacher.  A  yellowed  newspaper  records  a  citation 
given  her  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  her  outstand¬ 
ing  service  as  a  teacher.  She  loved  children,  but  never 
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knew  how  to  talk  with  them  or  play  with  them  except 
through  the  medium  of  books,  her  chosen  bridge  of 
contact  and  interest. 

If  flowers  were  the  way  to  “Mummie  s  ”  heart,  candy 
was  the  way  to  Aunt  Janie’s.  She  had  an  inordinate 
love  of  sweets.  Perhaps  it  all  tied  in  with  the  sweets  of 
life  that  we  call  sentiment.  She  was  Xhe  Keeper  of  the 
Springs  of  family  lore,  of  records  and  letters  and  genea¬ 
logy.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  have  no  next  gene¬ 
ration  to  hand  it  on  to  are  so  frequently  the  ones  who 
collect  and  treasure. 

She  wrote  an  exquisite  hand  and  her  letters  were  so 
perfect  they  looked  like  hand-engraving.  Letters  were 
her  life-line  to  those  she  loved.  Like  her  collars  and 
gloves,  her  letters  were  stiff  and  formal,  indicative  of 
her  training  under  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler.  In  writing  as 
in  conversation  her  vocabulary  was  poetic  and  bookish. 
What  a  pity  Scrabble  came  into  vogue  too  late  to  put 
her  quaint,  obsolescent  words  to  practical  use! 

Having  given  up  her  own  life  to  preserve  the  life  of 
her  mother.  Aunt  Janie  lived  on  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years  after  that  sacrifice  was  finished.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Paul  and  his  family,  wlio  lived  with  her,  her  alone- 
ness  would  have  been  even  more  tragic  than  it  was. 

With  her  prayer  book,  her  modesty,  her  sentiment, 
her  good  reading  and  her  box  of  chocolates  she  lived  on 
the  fringes  of  life.  But,  like  a  rose-jar  on  the  mantel, 

she  leaves  behind  her  the  pervading  aroma  of  another 
day. 
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Joseph  Berry  Greene 
(“Uncle  Joe”  1869-1949) 


JOSEPH  BERRY  GREENE  was  the  youngest  of  the 
nine  children  born  to  Robert  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
Ellen  Earle  Greene.  He  was  born  at  the  Earle  Place  at 
Elyton  in  the  years  of  Reconstruction.  Such  was  the 
wide  span  of  years  between  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
of  the  children  that  Joe  went  to  school  to  “Brother” 
(Samuel  Earle)  in  Elyton,  in  the  days  when  each  pupil 
brought  his  own  split-bottomed  chair  from  home  and 
kept  his  books  under  it. 

“Brother”  was  quite  a  disciplinarian  and  had  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  faults  of  youth.  One  day  Joe  came  in 
late  for  school.  “Brother”  looked  at  him  with  deep  fur¬ 
rows  in  his  brow.  “Joe,  what  do  you  mean  by  coming  in 
here  late?”  he  demanded.  Joe  stuttered  a  little,  a  habit 
which  he  never  completely  overcame,  but  he  looked  the 
schoolmaster  in  the  eye.  “B-B-Brother,  don’t  you  know 
my  old  b-b-brown  hen’s  a-hatching?”  Brother  was  not 
so  conversant  with  the  farm  chores  as  he  might  have 
been,  but  he  maintained  his  dignity  and  went  on  with 
the  class. 

When  the  courthouse  was  moved  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Elyton  to  the  new  railroad  center  that  was 
to  be  Birmingham  and  when  Brother  sat  as  a  judge  on 
the  criminal  bench  in  that  court  he  followed  with  pride 
the  progress  of  young  Joe,  who  attended  the  first  high 
school  in  Birmingham.  The  old  Bessemer  dummie 
blew  at  Greene  Station  every  morning  to  pick  up  three 
Greenes  with  their  lunch  baskets:  Brother,  headed  for 
the  courthouse,  Janie  to  teach  in  her  Powell  School 
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classroom,  and  Joe  bound  for  his  classes  at  the  high 
school. 

Brother  Sam  had  been  an  ardent  member  o£  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity  at  Washington  and  Lee,  and 
he  was  eager  to  have  his  little  brother  a  member  of  the 
same  fraternity.  When  Greek  letter  fraternities  were 
permitted  again  at  the  University  of  Alabama  after  a 
period  of  abolition,  he  with  a  friend  from  Chattanooga 
went  to  the  University  to  found  a  chapter  there.  When 
Joe  entered  the  University  in  1887  he  was  initiated  into 
that  fraternity  and  his  loyalty  and  devotion  lasted 
through  the  years.  He  received  his  A.  B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  1890.  He  had  decided  to 
study  medicine,  for  which  purpose  he  went  from  Ala¬ 
bama  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  gra¬ 
duated  in  1893. 

In  1894  he  was  commissioned  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service  (now  the  Public 
Health  Service).  While  on  duty  in  Key  West,  Florida, 
two  years  later  he  received  orders  to  join  the  U.  S.  reve¬ 
nue  cutter  McCullough  as  medical  officer.  During  its 
visits  to  foreign  ports  the  McCullough  dropped  anchor 
at  Singapore,  where  it  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Hong  Kong  to  join  Admiral  Dewey’s  Asiastic  squadron 
as  a  dispatch  boat.  The  squadron  was  ordered  to  move 
from  Hong  Kong  port  on  April  27,  1897,  to  accompany 
the  flagship  Olympia  to  Manila  Bay,  carrying  out  the 
President’s  order  to  “destroy  the  Spanish  fleet’’.  Joe  was 
aboard  the  McCullough  when  the  ship  made  a  record 
run  between  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. 

When  “Dewey  finished  helping  Uncle  Joe  whip  the 
Spaniards’’,  as  one  of  his  nephews  phrased  it,  and  the 
war  was  over  the  McCullough  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Japan  and  Honolulu.  In  November 
the  young  doctor  was  ordered  to  Bremen,  Germany,  for 
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service  with  the  American  Consulate,  reporting  on 
health  conditions  and  checking  immigrants  bound  for 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  bubonic 
plague.  Next  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  he  met  Dr. 
Koch  and  many  noted  scientists.  In  1905,  after  a  tour 
of  duty  in  New  Mexico,  he  was  dispatched  to  New 
Orleans  to  participate  in  the  medical  war  against  yellow 
fever.  A  year  later  he  resigned  from  government  service 
to  specialize  in  treatment  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
going  to  Chicago  and  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospi¬ 
tal  for  further  study. 

In  1909  he  married  Sarah  Edwards  Ingersoll  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  They  went  to  Vienna  on  their  wedding 
trip,  and  while  there  he  continued  to  pursue  the  study 
of  his  specialty.  Joe  had  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
Constantine,  the  well-known  eye  specialist  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  was  happy  in  the  thought  of  returning  home 
to  practice. 

But  his  bride  developed  tuberculosis  while  they  were 
in  Europe  and  theirs  was  a  sad  homecoming.  He  soon 
saw  that  she  must  have  a  higher  climate  than  that  of 
Birmingham,  and  he  took  her  to  Saranac,  New  York,  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  be  cured.  He  returned  to  his 
practice  in  Birmingham  but  after  several  of  her  visits 
to  him  there  he  saw  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  live 
in  that  climate.  After  two  years  he  moved  with  her  to 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  to  pursue  his  chosen  spe¬ 
cialty.  The  famous  Dr.  Minor  became  one  of  his  warm¬ 
est  friends  and  his  wife’s  physician. 

The  year  I  was  in  school  at  Converse  I  spent  my 
Spring  vacation  with  them  there.  Aunt  Sarah  looked 
the  part  of  her  intellectual  ancestor,  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Her  voice  was  husky  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  talk 
much,  but  their  home  was  a  happy  one  in  spite  of  the 
constant  shadow  that  hung  over  it. 
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A  Converse  schoolmate  of  mine  from  Asheville  had 
written  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  her  beaux, 
who  graciously  came  to  call  during  my  visit.  One  came 
on  Saturday  night  and  asked  me  to  go  horseback  riding 
with  him  through  the  Vanderbilt  estate  the  next  after¬ 
noon.  I  had  to  plead  no  riding  habit,  but  when  he  in¬ 
sisted  he  could  borro^v  his  sister’s  divided  skirt  for  me 
I  accepted  with  pleasure.  After  he  left  I  told  Uncle  Joe 
of  the  plans,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  he  didn’t  like  the 
idea  at  all.  The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  he 
asked  me  to  break  the  date.  I  have  never  known  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  the  divided  skirt,  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
fear  of  a  wild  horse  that  queered  the  engagement.  The 
young  man  sang  a  solo  that  morning  in  the  Biltmore 
Episcopal  choir  and  he  was  beautiful  in  his  vestments, 
but  I  was  never  to  have  a  glimpse  of  him  on  horseback! 

Aunt  Sarah  died  just  before  the  first  World  \Var,  and 
Uncle  Joe  was  glad  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  his 
country  again.  He  was  ordered  to  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Hospital  where  he  served  through  the  wa.Y  years. 

During  his  Norfolk  duty  he  met  a  Canadian  lady 
whom  he  married  soon  after  his  return  to  Asheville. 

He  held  high  offices  in  the  county,  district,  state,  and 
Southern  medical  associations  and  served  on  the  staffs 
of  all  the  Asheville  hospitals.  His  wisdom  was  sought  by 
many,  and  his  fellow  physicians  pointed  particularly  to 
his  work  in  treating  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  with 
electrocautery. 

Uncle  Joe  and  his  second  wife.  Aunt  Kate,  built  a 
very  lovely  home  on  Vanderbilt  Road.  One  summer 
when  we  stopped  to  see  them  on  our  way  to  Linville 
they  were  considering  renting  the  house  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Senator  DuPont,  who  lived  next  door  to  the^n. 
The  rent  they  had  been  offered  was  so  fabulous  it 
would  have  paid  for  the  European  trip  they  planned 
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and  maybe  even  for  the  courses  he  planned  to  take 
while  abroad.  On  our  way  back  from  Linville  we  spent 
the  night  with  them  and  learned  they  had  given  up  the 
trip. 

The  telephone  rang  before  breakfast  at  seven-thirty 
and  again  at  nine.  Each  time  the  caller  was  Senator  Du¬ 
Pont  next  door  calling  his  doctor  to  look  him  over. 
“How  are  you  feeling  this  morning,  Senator?”  Uncle 
Joe  would  ask  as  he  went  in  to  examine  his  distinguish¬ 
ed  patient.  “Pretty  bad.  Doctor,”  he  would  answer 
gloomily,  “I  feel  like  everything’s  gone  Democratic.” 

I  learned  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  have  his 
larynx  removed  and  a  sheep’s  larynx  substituted.  Dr. 
Greene  had  accompanied  him  to  New  York  and  assisted 
in  the  operation.  Having  heard  many  phone  calls  be¬ 
fore  we  left,  we  told  Uncle  Joe  we  thought  he  had  been 
wise  to  forego  his  European  trip:  it  was  more  pro¬ 
fitable  for  him  to  stay  in  America  and  be  neighborly. 

Uncle  Joe  and  Aunt  Kate  had  everything  to  make 
them  happy  except  children  and  they  decided  to  adopt 
a  daughter.  Maybe  they  offered  too  much,  expected  too 
much.  It  was  a  noble  experiment  but  she  brought  them 
more  anxiety  and  grief  than  pleasure.  Aunt  Kate  died 
not  long  after  Ruth  ran  away  and  married. 

During  my  college  years  Uncle  Joe  and  I  had  a  run¬ 
ning  argument  on  the  comparative  virtues  of  Virginia, 
where  I  had  been  at  school,  and  his  adopted  state  of 
North  Carolina.  I  dwelt  on  the  history  of  the  Mother 
of  Presidents  while  he  had  the  forward  look  on  his  pro¬ 
gressive  Tarheel  state.  (He  must  have  been  convinc¬ 
ing,  for  we  sent  our  two  boys  to  college  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

He  was  many  times  a  vestryman  in  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  at  Biltmore.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Asheville  Rotary  Club,  whose  meetings  he  enjoyed  and 
helped  to  make  interesting.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
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supporter  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  for  President  and 
fought  his  battles  even  among  his  rabid  doctor  friends. 

In  1937  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Lyle  Spencer  of  Farm- 
ville,  Virginia,  and  in  1939  he  retired  from  active  prac¬ 
tice.  They  loved  the  winters  in  Orlando,  Florida, 
where  an  intellectual  feast  was  continually  spread, 
where  musicals  and  forums  provided  fine  companion¬ 
ship.  Uncle  Joe  was  the  most  social  Greene  I  have 
known.  He  loved  to  seek  and  find  his  kinfolks.  It  was 
never  a  duty,  always  a  pleasure.  On  their  frequent 
visits  to  Birmingham  he  made  contacts  that  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  let  go  long  ago. 

In  1941  he  suffered  injuries  in  a  serious  automobile 
accident  in  Florida  from  which  he  finally  recovered.  In 
Asheville  the  couple  continued  to  enjoy  their  home  and 
their  many  friends.  His  sense  of  humor,  his  forward 
look,  and  his  love  of  people  made  him  a  delightful  din¬ 
ner  partner. 

Although  circumstances  had  forced  him  to  leave  his 
native  heath,  he  reflected  honor  upon  those  he  left 
there.  On  October  10,  1949,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
“Joseph  B.  Greene:  Beloved  Physician”  the  Asheville 
Times  paid  him  this  beautiful  tribute: 

“For  the  explanation  of  the  things  about  a  man  — 
beyond  what  everyone  knows  —  one  must  invoke  more 
than  anybody  fully  understands  concerning  kindliness, 
charm;  all  that  one  can  say  about  a  man  of  heart  as 
well  as  a  man  committing  himself  in  his  profession  to 
science  and  its  advancement.  Joe  Greene  —  as  he  was 
known  to  his  friends  —  had  all  the  attributes  listed  in 
these  lines.  He  had  strength  and  also  gentleness.  He 
had  been  nurtured  in  discipline,  by  his  life’s  work,  and 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Navy;  but  he  knew 
when  and  how  to  be  sympathetic,  understanding,  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  stern  discipline  .  .  .  He  was 
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among  the  first  Americans  to  realize  that  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay  also  marked  the  end  of  an  era.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  ending  of  the  age  of  isolation,  the  beginning 
of  the  period  in  which  America  would  be,  willing  or 
not,  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  and  therefore  the 
one  upon  whom  power  laid  the  responsibility  of  service 
to  mankind.  Dr.  Greene  came  to  see  and  believe  these 
things,  and  he  advocated  them,  frankly  and  enthusias¬ 
tically,  as  one  who  took  his  American  citizenship  as  a 
serious  and  sacred  duty  .  .  .  Such,  in  all  too  inade¬ 
quate  outline,  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  will  be  in  the  minds  today  of  all  who  knew  this 
modest,  courageous  man  and  physician  who  gave  always 
of  his  best  for  his  country  and  for  his  fellow  man.” 
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John  Miller,  Printer 
(1730-  1809) 

(Excerpts  from  the  book  “Sketch  of  Miller  and 
Calhoun-Miller  Families”,  by  Mrs.  Florence 
McWhorter  Miller) 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  John  Miller,  Printer, 
is  that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  London  about 
1730.  On  reaching  manhood  he  entered  newspaper 
work  and  was  a  “Printer”  of  no  mean  ability.  He  left 
his  stamp  upon  the  newspaper  world  of  his  day  in  two 
of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world.  From  his  writings 
and  the  position  he  occupied  we  know  that  he  enjoyed 
the  best  educational  advantages  of  his  day  and  was  a 
man  well  informed  on  all  public  questions,  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  history  and  laws  of  his  country. 

He  married  in  London,  England,  and  there  to  him 
and  his  wife,  seven  children  were  born.  Who  his  wife 
was  before  marriage  is  not  known,  but  their  grandson, 
George,  leaves  on  record  a  supposition  that  her  name 
was  Elizabeth  .  .  . 

The  first  historical  fact  we  have  of  the  life  of  John 
Miller,  Printer,  is  his  connection  with  the  publication 
of  the  famous  Junius  Letters,  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  London  newspapers  from  January, 
1769,  to  January,  1771.  There  were  about  sixty  of  these 
caustic  epistles  published.  Much  has  been  written 
about  him  relative  to  these  letters  and  his  name  is 
found  among  the  forty  or  more  Englishmen  whose 
names  have  been  connected  with  the  authorship  of 
them.  Except  for  the  publication  of  these  letters  and 
the  trial  which  followed,  what  has  been  written  of  John 
Miller  in  connection  with  them  is  undoubtedly  mere 
surmise.  There  is  no  truthful  foundation  whatever  for 
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the  oft  repeated  statement  that  he  was  banished  from 
England  on  this  account  or  that  he  came  as  a  refugee  to 
America,  for  he  remained  more  than  eleven  years  in 
England  after  his  trial  for  libel,  in  which  he  was  found 
“not  guilty”.  There  was  no  cause  for  banishment  or 
reason  for  seeking  refuge  in  a  foreign  country.  He  was 
later  most  unjustly  imprisoned,  and  possibly  suffered 
more  than  one  imprisonment,  though  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  only  one.  On  this  occasion  he  boldly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  defended  his  actions  and  motives,  both  of  which 
he  maintained  were  just  and  right,  before  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  Chief  Justice  of  the  nation  .  .  .  After  serving  a 
part  of  his  sentence  a  change  in  the  Ministry  brought 
about  his  release  and  then  to  satisfy  a  long  cherished 
desire  he  came  to  America. 

As  one  of  fifteen  proprietors,  who  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  London  Evening  Post,  he,  it  appears,  directed 
the  policy  of  the  paper,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Junius  Letters  in  its  columns,  was  arrested  and  tried  for 
libel  .  .  . 

John  Miller  spent  what  is  usually  termed  the  best 
years  of  a  man’s  life  in  England,  still  he  was  in  his 
prime  when  he  left  his  native  land  and  came  over  to 
join  hands  with  the  brave  and  hardy  men  who  com¬ 
posed  the  young  republic  of  America  which  had  just 
won  its  independence  as  a  nation.  His  was  a  character 
rich  in  experience  and  ripe  in  judgment,  and  he  un- 
stintingly  gave  of  his  ability,  the  best  that  was  in  him, 
to  the  growth  of  a  nation  in  its  infancy.  His  sympathy 
had  been  with  the  colonies  and  his  pen  diligent  in  their 
defense,  even  before  the  war  that  separated  them  from 
the  mother  country.  It  is  no  surprise  to  find  him  com¬ 
ing  to  America  seeking  that  freedom  which  he  main¬ 
tained  she  had  justly  and  honorably  acquired.  He 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  January  16,  1783  .  .  . 
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The  result  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of  every  true  Eng¬ 
lishman,  of  whom  John  Miller  was  one,  in  defense  of 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the  press,  is  seen  in  the  great 
rise  of  the  English  nation  after  the  most  bitter  military 
defeat  in  all  her  history.  The  England  we  know  dates 
from  this  time. 

John  Miller  had  been  in  Philadelphia  only  a  short 
time  when  he  was  approached  by  the  South  Carolina 
delegation  to  the  Continental  Congress  and  invited  to 
come  to  Charleston  and  publish  a  paper.  He  accepted 
the  invitation  and  came  at  once.  The  first  issue  of  his 
paper  appeared  in  March,  1783.  No  newspaper  had 
survived  the  siege  of  Charleston  and  when  the  British 
evacuated  the  city,  December  14,  1782,  there  was  no 
paper  to  chronicle  the  event,  and  only  one,  a  weekly, 
had  since  begun  publication.  The  story  of  John  Mil¬ 
ler’s  newspaper  work  in  Charleston  is  aptly  described 
in  the  following  account  from  the  Centennial  Edition 
of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  1903. 

“The  second  paper  to  begin  work  in  Charles  Town 
after  the  redemption  of  the  town  from  the  British 
army  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  was  the  South 
Carolina  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser,  and  it  began 
publishing  in  March  1783.  Its  publisher  and  editor  was 
John  Miller,  an  Englishman,  who  had  long  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work.  In  his  salutatory  Miller 
states  that  when  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  January 
preceding  that  he  had  had  no  idea  of  settling  in  South 
Carolina  and  that  he  had  not  expected  to  engage  in 
newspaper  work,  but  had  entertained  thoughts  of  turn¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  agriculture. 

“The  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Charles  Town  had 
just  reached  Philadelphia,  and  the  South  Carolina  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which  was  then 
composed  of  Messrs.  Rutledge,  Arthur  Middleton,  John 
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Lewis  Gervais,  Ralph  Izard,  and  David  Ramsey,  invited 
Miller  to  establish  a  printing  business  in  Charles  Town, 
and  he  agreed  to  do  so.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of 
January  16th  he  had  given  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  cultured  and  scholarly 
gentlemen  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  should  de¬ 
sire  him  to  resume  his  defense  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  mankind  in  the  South  Carolina  Metropolis,  and 
that  he  should  immediately  be  elected  ‘Printer  to  the 
State’. 

“Mr.  Miller’s  paper  was  issued  from  two  to  four 
times  each  week,  but  not  always  regularly  on  the  same 
days  of  the  week.  It  continued  to  be  thus  issued  until 
Wednesday,  December  1,  1784,  when  it  became  a  daily, 
the  first  to  be  published  in  South  Carolina  .  .  .’’ 

As  John  Miller  said,  he  was  deeply  gratified  to  be 
located  in  the  city  of  Charleston  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  enjoying  the  distinct  privilege  of  being 
“Printer  to  the  State’’.  Consequently  he  early  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  devastated  city 
and  was  vitally  interested  in  all  that  stood  for  her  pro¬ 
gress  and  advancement.  He  enlisted  his  pen  and  exert¬ 
ed  his  personal  influence  on  the  side  of  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice.  The  same  exalted  principles  he  stood  for  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  held  up  before  the  people  of  his  adopted 
country  and  urged  upon  them  as  foundation  stones  of 
a  Republic  .  .  . 

As  a  newspaper  man,  John  Miller  had  few  equals 
and  no  superiors  in  the  Southern  States,  and  he  not 
only  maintained  the  high  standard  of  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  newspaper  but  raised  it  to  an  even  more  digni¬ 
fied  plane.  His  reputation  as  an  editor  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  South  Carolina,  but  men  of  other 
states  soon  began  to  realize  his  ability  and  solicit  his 
paper  .  .  . 
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The  printing  establishment  of  John  Miller  was  lo¬ 
cated  at  94  Church  Street  on  the  east  side  near  Broad  * . 

It  is  quite  pleasing  to  know  that  after  almost  a  year’s 
absence  from  his  family  John  Miller’s  wife  and  children 
joined  him  and  he  at  last  realized  the  fulfillment  of  a 
fond  hope,  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  home  life 
in  America  .  .  . 

On  December  1,  1784,  less  than  two  years  after  he 
arrived  in  Charleston,  John  Miller  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  daily  paper,  the  first  to  be  published  in  South 
Carolina.  The  attempt  proved  a  success  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  others,  for  soon  Charleston  boasted  four  news¬ 
papers  .  .  . 

About  this  time  the  pioneer  spirit  of  John  Miller 
must  have  begun  to  crave  unexplored  newspaper  re¬ 
gions.  In  1785  he  sold  his  business  in  Charleston  and 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  640  acres  of  land  in  upper 
South  Carolina,  he  removed  to  that  section,  which  later 
became  Pendleton  County.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
he  came  from  Charleston  and  located  in  Pendleton, 
but  when  he  came  to  this  up  country^  he  came  to  a  wil¬ 
derness  with  but  few  inhabitants.  Old  Pendleton,  as 
we  speak  of  it,  had  not  then  been  born.  He  was  there 
to  help  with  her  swaddling  bands  and  well  he  did  his 
part  .  .  . 

Early  after  coming  to  Pendleton  District  John  Miller 
desired  to  resume  newspaper  work,  but  on  account  of 
the  sparsely  populated  condition  of  the  country  it  was 
some  ten  years  before  he  made  the  attempt.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  deterred  for  it  takes  more  than  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  frontier  life  to  keep  a  man  who  loves 
the  smell  of  printers  ink  away  from  his  typestands,  and 
the  love  of  his  profession  was  strong  in  him.  The  rea¬ 
lization  of  the  great  need  of  the  people  for  knowledge 
and  information  on  current  events  pressed  upon  him 
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and  whetted  his  desire  to  begin  again  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper  .  .  .  This  sore  need  made  him  attempt 
the  almost  impossible,  the  publication  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  “Miller’s  Weekly  Messenger  ,  which 
name  was  later  changed  to  “Pendleton  Messenger”. 
This  was  the  first  paper  published  in  upper  South  Car¬ 
olina  and  up  to  this  time  no  paper  had  been  published 
as  far  west  in  America. 

In  an  appendix  to  Ramsey’s  History  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  preface  date  of  which  is  December  31,  1808, 
the  following  statement  is  found:  “Among  the  attempts 
to  diffuse  knowledge  may  be  mentioned  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  which  is  very  well  conducted  and  printed  at  the 
village  of  Pendleton  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  record  that  in  the  frontier  district,  thirty  years  ago 
possessed  by  Indians,  the  publication  of  a  newspaper 
has  commenced  and  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  patronage.  The  yearly  subscription  is  two  dollars 
and  a  half.”  ... 

Nothing  is  known  definitely  of  the  religious  life  and 
church  affiliations  of  John  Miller,  but  doubtless  both 
he  and  his  wife  were  charter  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  took  place  at  “Pendleton  Old  Court  House 
in  the  year  1790,  and  which  was  known  as  the  Hopewell 
(Keowee)  Presbyterian  Society. 

The  oldest  records  of  Old  Stone  Church  contain 
many  names  of  his  descendants,  but  none  date  back  to 
his  time  or  that  of  his  son  John,  who  died  in  1826.  John 
Miller  gave  the  land  upon  which  the  Society  erected 
a  house  of  worship  .  .  . 

John  Miller  died  at  his  home  in  Pendleton  in  1809, 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  not  alone 
for  great  service  rendered  but  for  integrity  of  character 
and  high  purpose  of  soul.  He  had  made  his  home  in 
this  community  for  more  than  twenty  years,  a  man  of 
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culture,  refinement,  and  unobtrusive  manner,  but 
withal  a  man  of  courage  and  deep  conviction.  He  came 
to  an  unsettled,  undeveloped  country,  he  left  a  well 
organized  growing  town  and  community,  with  churches 
and  schools;  surrounded  by  a  prosperous  agricultural 
people  who  were  rapidly  developing  a  rich  section  of 
the  state.  He  must  have  felt  no  little  satisfaction  in  the 
result,  some  part  of  which  he  had  helped  to  bring 
about. 
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George  Knox  Miller 
(1836-  1916) 

(Geena’s  Father,  known  to  the  Greene  children  as 

“Grandpa  Miller”) 

RANDPA  MILLER  was  a  small  man  but  a  very 
impressive  one.  The  manner  and  presence  of  Gen¬ 
eral  George  C.  Marshall  have  always  been  a  vivid  re¬ 
minder  of  my  grandfather.  He  was  very  erect,  well 
groomed,  soft-spoken,  and  courtly  —  a  genial  man  with 
a  fine  sense  of  humor.  People  instinctively  liked  him 
and  children  loved  him.  He  took  pride  in  the  grand¬ 
children,  but  like  most  men  he  loved  his  peace  and 
quiet.  A  story  that  has  come  down  to  later  generations 
was  of  Grandpa’s  attempt  to  enjoy  one  of  the  classics. 
His  oldest  grandson,  Robert  Knox,  about  three,  plied 
him  with  questions,  milled  about  the  room  filling  it 
with  noise  and  activity.  Finally  Grandpa  arose  from 
his  comfortable  chair  and  turned  to  say  as  he  left  the 
room,  “Son,  you  are  perpetual  motion!”  Robert  ran 
tearfully  to  Mother  to  report  that  Grandpa  had  called 
him  “an  old  screwdriver”.  The  boy  had  certainly 
caught  the  gist  of  the  accusation. 

I  remember  him  in  the  old  home  in  Talladega  in  his 
platform  rocker  beside  the  big  brass  kerosene  lamp,  and 
at  Clairmont  seated  in  the  enormous  rocking  chair  that 
should  have  belonged  to  the  Great  Big  Bear.  He  al¬ 
ways  held  a  big  book  on  the  wide  flat  arm  of  the  chair 
or  was  well  hidden  behind  his  beloved  Montgomery 
Advertizer,  known  throughout  the  state  as  “Grandma”. 
His  comfort  was  the  inevitable  Brown’s  Mule  chewing^ 
tobacco  as  prevalent  in  his  day  as  the  cigarette  of  a 
later  day.  He  and  my  father  were  very  congenial  and 
had  long  and  interesting  discussions  of  the  problems  of 
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their  times.  They  were  usually  in  complete  accord,  but 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  they  never  agreed.  My  father  saw 
Lincoln’s  death  as  the  greatest  possible  tragedy  for  the 
South,  the  loss  of  her  best  friend.  Grandpa  held  him 
largely  responsible  for  the  war  and  its  dire  conse¬ 
quences. 

A  current  point  of  difference  developed  over  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  My  father  admired  him  and,  like  most  in¬ 
troverts,  gloried  in  his  African  hunts  and  exploits.  My 
grandfather  thought  that  Roosevelt  should  be  stuffed 
along  with  his  wild  animals  and  placed  in  a  museum.  I 
remember  my  feeling  of  pride  in  my  father  because  of 
his  independent  thinking,  for  in  our  section  at  that 
time  his  views  were  neither  current  nor  popular. 

Grandpa  was  a  wonderful  storyteller,  and  the  older 
grandchildren  will  recall  his  story  of  some  of  his  com¬ 
rades-in-arms  trying  to  make  their  way  back  to  Texas 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Two  dol¬ 
lars  given  them  by  the  Federal  government  didn’t  last 
forever  even  in  those  days,  and  the  mules  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  had  to  be  fed.  A  couple  of  soldiers  with  a  sal¬ 
vaged  Confederate  Army  tent  put  their  weary  but  still 
ingenious  heads  together  and  came  up  with  a  plan  for 
ready  cash.  They  made  posters  and  marched  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Memphis  advertising  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “gyescutus”  —  the  only  one  in  captivity  — 
at  the  big  Army  tent.  The  South  had  known  nothing 
but  privation  and  war  for  nearly  five  years  and  was 
hungry  for  entertainment.  Long  before  the  appointed 
time  the  crowd  began  to  gather  in  and  around  the  big 
tent.  Many  dimes  were  collected  and  there  was  a 
breathless  time  of  waiting.  When  the  crowd  grew  rest¬ 
less  one  of  the  soldiers  in  bedraggled  Confederate  grey 
rushed  onto  the  stage  frantically  waving  his  arms. 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen!  The  gyescutus  has  broke 
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loose!  Save  yourselves  if  you  can.”  A  stampede  followed, 
and  the  veterans  with  pockets  jingling  moved  on  to  the 
next  town. 

During  a  high  school  vacation  of  his  namesake 
grandson  Robert  Knox  Greene  the  two  of  them  had  a 
memorable  trip  to  Richmond,  to  the  battlefields  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  to  Washington.  This  was  a  highlight  and  an 
unforgettable  memory  in  the  life  of  the  boy,  a  beautiful 
reminiscence  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather.  They  walk¬ 
ed  over  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  find¬ 
ing  the  room  where  he  had  been  a  student  so  many 
years  before.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  his  patron  saint 
and  Monticello  was  Holy  Ground  to  the  two  of  them. 

During  my  high  school  years  Grandpa  made  a  visit 
to  us  in  Birmingham.  I  had  a  Yankee  history  teacher, 
and  the  Civil  War  was  fought  over  again  every  day  in 
the  classroom.  I  would  fortify  myself  each  evening  with 
Southern  ammunition  (aided  and  abetted  by  my  fath¬ 
er)  and  every  day  would  report  the  results  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  skirmish.  One  day  my  teacher,  Mr.  Decan,  at¬ 
tempted  to  justify  Sherman  and  his  March  to  the  Sea. 
The  whole  class  was  indignant.  When  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer  I  sputtered,  “Sherman  said  war  was  Hell  and 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prove  it!”  “Well, 
Miss  Greene,  do  you  expect  soldiers  to  go  to  war  in 
dress  suits?”  was  Mr.  Decan’s  sarcastic  retort.  I  was 
almost  in  tears  but  mustered  courage  for  a  final  thrust: 
“Not  necessarily  in  dress  suits,  but  certainly  not  in 
butchers’  aprons!”  The  class  applauded  and  so  did  my 
father  and  grandfather  when  the  encounter  was  report¬ 
ed  to  them.  The  following  summer,  forgetting  the  win¬ 
ter’s  wars,  I  asked  my  grandfather  if  he  didn’t  think  the 
feeling  was  dying  down  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  He  lowered  his  paper  long  enough  to  reply,  “I 
don’t  see  it.  Daughter.  In  the  four  years  I  was  fighting 
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under  Joe  Wheeler  I  never  got  as  exercised  as  I  saw 
you  get  last  winter!” 

George  Knox  Miller  was  born  December  30th, 
1836,  in  Talladega,  Alabama.  He  came  of  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  English  and  Scotch  ancestry.  His  fath¬ 
er  was  George  Miller,  son  and  grandson  of  two  John 
Millers  who  published  the  first  newspaper  in  South 
Carolina,  first  in  Charleston  and  later  in  Pendleton, 
S.  C.  His  mother  was  Cynthia  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hamilton,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  Anne 
Kennedy,  who  was  herself  a  heroine  of  the  Revolution. 
During  that  war  a  band  of  Tories  came  to  her  home 
and  found  her  spinning  flax.  When  one  of  the  Tories 
attempted  to  set  fire  to  her  flax  a  struggle  ensued.  She 
seized  him,  and  he  held  the  chunk  of  fire  against  her 
wrist  to  force  her  to  let  him  go.  She  then  caught  him 
by  the  coat  collar  and  the  seat  of  his  pants  and  pitched 
him  into  the  yard.  The  kettle  of  boiling  water  on  the 
spittle  sealed  his  humiliation  and  brought  guffaws  from 
the  company  of  Tories  in  the  yard,  who  prevented  him 
from  using  his  pistol  on  his  Amazon  assailant.  She  car¬ 
ried  to  her  grave  the  scar  made  on  her  wrist  by  the 
burning  coal. 

George  seems  to  have  been  the  proverbial  rolling 
stone  and  I  dare  say  gathered  little  moss.  It  must  have 
been  a  bitter  dose  for  Cynthia  when  he  proposed  leav¬ 
ing  Pendleton  and  their  beloved  state  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  John  Miller  had  given  a  tract  of  sixteen  acres  of 
land  for  a  churchyard,  and  there  the  cornerstone  of  The 
Old  Stone  Church  was  laid  in  1797.  In  the  churchyard 
George  and  Cynthia  had  buried  their  first  baby.  The 
Old  Stone  Church  Record  shows  that  “George  Miller 
and  lady  moved  from  Pendleton  in  1830.” 

They  had  been  married  five  years  when  they  moved 
to  Georgia.  Evidently  they  spent  only  a  short  time 
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there  before  moving  on  to  Talledega,  Alabama.  Travel 
in  those  days  was  not  easy.  They  followed  Indian  trails 
and  stage  coach  routes,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  vitality 
of  their  offspring  that  they  survived  the  covered  wagon 
ordeals.  The  father  must  have  found  plenty  of  con¬ 
struction  jobs  in  the  frontier  country,  but  the  mother 
bore  not  only  the  children  but  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  long  day.  She  had  to  spin  and  weave  and  design  as 
well  as  cook  and  plan  and  doctor  on  those  she  loved. 
Cynthia  Hamilton  must  have  been  a  wonderful  woman. 
Their  first  two  children  were  born  in  Pendleton,  South 
Carolina,  the  third  in  Georgia,  and  the  last  three  in 
Talladega,  Alabama.  Their  only  son,  George  Knox, 
was  the  first  male  white  child  born  in  the  city  of  Talla¬ 
dega.  His  birthplace  was  a  double  log  house  on  South 
Street  (now  owned  by  the  Carson  Whitsons). 

Cynthia’s  sister  Rebecca  had  married  George’s  broth¬ 
er  Charles,  and  they  had  moved  some  years  before  to 
Memphis.  In  1844  George  again  moved  his  family,  this 
time  to  Memphis  to  be  near  the  Charles  Millers.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Memphis  show 
the  names  of  George  and  Cynthia  Miller.  Their  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mary  Elizabeth  and  Matilda  Walker,  united  with 
that  church  on  Nov.  10,  1845.  A  year  later,  after  com¬ 
missioning  her  son  Knox  to  take  care  of  his  little  sister, 
Cynthia  Miller  died  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
in  Memphis. 

After  the  death  of  his  travel-weary  wife,  George  left 
the  children  with  the  Charles  Millers  temporarily  while 
he  went  on  to  Arkansas  and  then  back  to  Pendleton. 
South  Carolina.  Eventually  he  settled  again  in  Talla¬ 
dega,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  sec¬ 
ond  marriage  was  to  a  Mrs.  Susan  Dupree,  a  widow 
with  an  overbearing  son  a  year  or  two  older  than  Knox. 
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Knox’s  life  became  unbearable  with  his  stepmother, 
and  after  a  fight  with  his  stepbrother  he  ran  away  from 
home.  He  made  his  way  to  Montgomery,  where  he  se¬ 
cured  a  job  on  a  river  steamer  and  worked  his  way  to 
Mobile,  to  New  Orleans,  and  on  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Memphis,  apprenticing  there  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Tagg,  in  his  hardware  business. 

Knox’s  father,  George  Miller,  meanwhile  continued 
with  his  contracting  business  in  Talladega.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  North  Street  is  a  monument  to  his 
skill,  good  taste  and  fine  workmanship.  The  steeple, 
which  is  built  from  the  ground  up,  is  to  this  day  point¬ 
ed  to  with  pride  as  one  of  the  few  enduring  pieces  of 
church  architecture  in  Alabama. 

Knox  had  been  only  ten  years  old  when  his  lovely 
mother  died,  but  because  of  his  life  in  a  frontier  coun¬ 
try  and  the  insecurity  of  his  existence  among  hostile  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  he  must  have  been  more  mature  than  most 
boys  of  his  age.  He  gained  what  education  he  could  by 
candlelight  and  saved  as  much  money  as  he  could  put 
by  from  his  earnings.  In  1857  he  returned  to  Talla¬ 
dega  and  attended  the  Male  High  School,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  entrance  into  the  University  of  Virginia. 
His  stepmother  had  failed  to  make  a  happy  home  for 
him,  and  he  must  have  left  Talladega  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  He  made  the  long  trip  to  Charlottesville  on 
horseback  but  without  the  body-servant  who  accompan¬ 
ied  most  young  men  to  college  in  those  days.  At  college 
he  worked  harder  than  most  of  his  friends,  for  he  had 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  his  privilege  in  getting  an  edu¬ 
cation. 

After  a  year  at  this  rich  man’s  school  he  felt  that  he 
would  have  to  abandon  formal  education  and  go  back 
to  his  job,  his  candle  and  his  books.  On  his  way  home 
he  stopped  with  a  classmate  in  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
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lina.  The  father  of  his  friend  became  greatly  interested 
in  young  Knox,  whose  intelligence  he  recognized  as 
superior.  On  the  day  of  Knox’s  departure  he  asked  the 
privilege  of  staking  him  to  an  education.  Knox  accept¬ 
ed  the  generous  offer  with  the  understanding  that  he 
repay  him  when  he  became  a  successful  lawyer. 

It  was  probably  on  this  same  visit  to  South  Carolina 
that  Knox  accompanied  another  classmate,  Hampton 
Russell,  when  he  paid  a  call  on  Miss  Celestine  McCann, 
who  lived  with  her  parents.  Major  and  Mrs.  Wade 
Hampton  McCann,  on  the  adjoining  plantation  in  An¬ 
derson  County.  Years  later  Celestine  —  or  “Celly”,  as 
she  was  called  —  admitted  destroying  a  half-finished 
letter  accepting  the  proposal  of  another  admirer  after 
her  first  meeting  with  Knox  Miller. 

Knox  returned  to  Charlottesville,  but  when  Virginia 
seceded  from  the  Union  he  mounted  his  horse  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  Alabama  to  enlist  in  one  of  the  first  cavalry 
companies.  Company  A  of  the  Talladega  Mountain 
Rangers.  After  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  it  par¬ 
ticipated,  Company  A  was  incorporated  in  a  new  regi¬ 
ment  composed  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  companies 
and  known  thereafter  as  the  Eighth  Confederate  Cav¬ 
alry.  W.  B.  Wade,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  an  officer 
of  the  Mexican  war,  was  elected  Colonel.  Knox  Miller 
was  never  a  political  soldier,  and  he  was  the  most  sur¬ 
prised  man  in  his  company  when  his  rank  rose  rapidly 
from  sergeant  to  captain.  His  commission  as  major 
reached  him  after  the  surrender. 

His  war  experiences  are  well  chronicled  in  his  letters 
to  his  sweetheart,  Celestine  McCann.  These  were  the 
letters  rescued  from  the  blazing  logs  by  a  faithful  slave 
back  in  South  Carolina.  A  posse  of  Federal  troops  had 
driven  into  the  yard  and  Celly,  not  wanting  any  infor¬ 
mation  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  thrown 
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the  packet  of  letters  into  the  fire.  She  gave  up  her 
jewelry  but  she  was  always  grateful  to  the  maid  who 
snatched  the  letters  from  the  flames.  (The  letters  are 
now  in  the  Department  of  Archives  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.) 

His  hardships,  his  narrow  escapes,  and  his  exploits 
are  also  preserved  in  W heeler* s  History,  which  he  anno¬ 
tated,  as  well  as  in  articles  in  the  Alabama  Archives 
written  by  John  Witherspoon  Dubose.  The  writings  of 
Knox  Miller  express  great  admiration  for  Albert  Syd- 
ney  Johnson  and  Joseph  Wheeler,  as  well  as  for  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  about  whose  generalship  there  was  so 
much  controversy.  He  had  little  respect  for  Hood  and 
not  much  more  for  Bragg. 

About  the  last  of  February,  1863,  near  Shelbyville, 
Tennessee,  one  of  Knox’s  letters  records  an  encounter 
with  a  company  of  Michigan  Yanks  in  which  three  Con¬ 
federate  captains,  Moore,  Thompson,  and  Miller,  yield¬ 
ed  at  bayonet  point  and  were  captured  with  some 
twenty-five  men.  The  prisoners  were  guarded  that 
night  at  Eaglesville  and  the  next  day  “impressive  with 
sabre  cuts  were  escorted  to  Murphreesboro  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  inevitable  Fourth  Michigan,  who  had 
met  the  Eighth  Confederate  on  so  many  battlefields. 
The  captives  were  sent  to  various  Northern  prisons  and 
were  on  boats  for  exchange  lying  off  Fortress  Monroe 
“listening  to  the  roar  of  guns  up  the  Rappahanock 
where  Lee  and  Jackson  were  knocking  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker  out  of  his  armchair  in  the  Chancellorsville 
house  and  giving  a  very  black  eye  to  the  finest  army  on 
the  planet.’’ 

Little  was  recorded  of  his  stay  in  prison.  Rations 
were  short,  but  he  was  used  to  that.  I  have  heard  him 
tell  of  his  conscientious  Hessian  guard,  who  found  him 
reading  a  French  copy  of  Les  Miserables,  by  Victor 
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Hugo.  With  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  with  the  help 
of  an  excellent  French-English  vocabulary  in  the  back 
of  the  book,  Knox  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  fas¬ 
cinating  story.  After  asking  him  what  he  was  reading 
and  examining  the  book  upsidedown,  the  guard  snatch¬ 
ed  the  book  from  him  and  pitched  it  out  through  the 
prison  bars  at  the  window.  Knox  had  explained  it  was 
a  French  novel,  but  the  guard  turned  on  his  heel  de¬ 
claring,  “Some  damn’  Confederate  war  tactics!”  That 
was  the  end  of  a  profitable  prison  experience  which  had 
whiled  away  many  tedious  hours.  It  was  a  long  three 
months,  but  by  May  all  the  prisoners  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  and  were  back  with  their  old  commands. 

The  hardest  fighting  of  the  war  came  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1863.  Sherman  had  launched  his  March  to 
the  Sea  and  his  drive  for  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  His 
(Knox’s)  memoirs  record  the  usual  hardships  and 
dangers:  his  hat  twice  removed  from  his  head  by  Yan¬ 
kee  bullets,  his  horse  shot  from  under  him,  his  subsis¬ 
tence  for  days  on  parched  corn,  his  recurrent  illness 
with  dread  dysentery  and  with  near  pneumonia  from 
exposure,  the  shortage  of  warm  clothing  and  even  of 
shoes  for  his  horse  —  to  say  nothing  of  his  capture  and 
imprisonment  and  the  almost  daily  loss  of  comrades 
through  battle  and  disease. 

Knox  had  written  Celly  of  his  request  for  a  short  fur¬ 
lough  and  had  asked  her  to  meet  him  in  Atlanta.  They 
agreed  to  meet  in  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Orr,  on 
Peachtree  Street,  on  his  birthday,  December  30th.  She 
managed  to  get  through  the  lines  and  he  arrived  in  his 
cavalry  uniform  at  the  appointed  time.  He  knew  that 
the  war  was  far  from  finished  and  that  if  he  were 
wounded,  as  his  wife  she  would  be  allowed  to  come  to 
him  and  nurse  him.  Celly  acquiesced  in  his  plan  for  an 
immediate  wedding.  They  were  married  in  the  Orr 
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parlor  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
the  father  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Knox  was  married  with 
his  boots  and  spurs  on,  and  she  wore  the  same  black 
taffeta  dress  she  had  worn  since  leaving  South  Carolina. 
He  always  claimed  that  she  was  the  finest  birthday  pre¬ 
sent  of  all  his  eighty  years.  He  returned  to  his  com¬ 
mand  in  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  day,  and  she  to 
her  parents  in  South  Carolina. 

Wife-like,  Celly  must  have  noted  the  worn  Confede¬ 
rate  uniform  he  was  wearing  in  Atlanta,  for  upon  her 
return  she  spun  the  wool  and  wove  the  cloth  out  of 
which  she  made  him  a  new  uniform.  Members  of  their 
family  prize  doubly  the  photograph  of  him  taken  in  the 
uniform  that  was  made  by  her  competent  and  loving 
fingers. 

1864  saw  more  and  more  reverses  for  the  Southern 
cause.  Sherman  and  Grant  like  two  bulldogs  stalked 
their  prey.  With  the  scorched-earth  policy  of  Sheridan 
and  Sherman,  who  gave  no  quarter,  the  proud  South 
began  to  crumble.  Wheeler  surrendered  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  When  Governor  Vance  capitulated  to 
General  Sherman  to  save  his  capital  from  the  fate  of 
Columbia  and  Atlanta,  he  learned  that  Lee  had  already 
surrendered  at  Appomattox  to  General  Grant  and  the 
war  was  over.  With  other  Confederate  soldiers  Knox 
received  his  two  dollars  and  a  mule.  The  silver  dollars 
he  gave  to  his  bride,  who  preserved  them  through  all 
the  hard  Reconstruction  years. 

Major  McCann’s  wealth  had  been  largely  in  land  and 
slaves,  which  were  of  no  value  at  war’s  end,  so  Celly’s 
dowry  was  meager,  consisting  of  six  mules  and  five 
hundred  dollars.  Four  of  the  mules  they  sold,  and  part 
of  the  proceeds  went  to  buy  a  spring  wagon  in  which 
they  travelled  to  Columbia.  There  Knox  made  a  fine 
trade,  exchanging  the  Major’s  cotton  for  that  rarest  of 
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all  commodities  in  the  South  —  salt.  His  Scotch  fatiier- 
in-law  must  have  gained  fresh  respect  for  Knox’s  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  when  he  returned  with  solid  federal  cash 
from  the  sale  of  the  salt. 

On  the  trip  to  Columbia  one  of  Knox’s  main  mis¬ 
sions  was  to  introduce  Celly  to  the  father  of  his  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  friend,  who  had  made  such  a  gener¬ 
ous  investment  in  his  education.  They  rode  out  to  the 
site  of  the  beautiful  home  on  the  outskirts  of  Columbia, 
to  find  it  had  been  burned  and  only  the  tall  chimneys 
left  standing.  His  schoolmate  had  been  killed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  father  had  died.  Although  he  tried  in 
later  years  he  was  never  able  to  find  a  trace  of  the 
family.  As  he  and  Celly  stood  in  the  ashes  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  home,  Knox  grieved  not  only  for  the  friends  he 
had  lost  but  for  the  destruction  of  what  he  said  was  the 
finest  library  he  had  ever  seen. 

Some  time  later  the  young  couple  set  out  in  their 
spring  wagon  for  Memphis,  where  Knox’s  older  sister 
lived.  Her  husband  was  in  the  hardware  business  and 
was  glad  to  have  Knox  work  for  him  again  in  his  store. 
They  were  anxious,  however,  to  put  their  roots  down 
in  Knox’s  native  soil  of  Talladega,  so  after  a  few 
months  they  travelled  on  to  the  little  village  nestled  in 
the  hills  of  Talladega  County. 

His  stepmother  died  in  1869,  but  his  father  married 
a  third  time.  His  last  wife  was  Mrs.  Amanda  Orr,  of 
Livingston,  Alabama,  a  devout  Baptist  who  could  not 
rest  until  he  was  immersed  into  the  Baptist  Church.  It 
v/as  thought  by  his  Presbyterian  family  that  her  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  performance  of  this  sacred  rite  precipitat¬ 
ed  pneumonia,  which  caused  his  death  in  the  home  of 
his  son  in  August,  1873. 

Celly  had  located  and  bought  a  lot  on  North  Street 
on  which  they  had  built  a  cottage.  With  necessary  en- 
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largements  from  time  to  time  this  was  their  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  their  long  and  happy  marriage. 

There  was  great  need  of  fine  citizens  in  the  depleted 
roster  of  Talladega’s  citizenship,  and  Knox  had  the 
high  regard  of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  He  was  made 
Register  in  Chancery  in  1876  and  for  ten  years  served 
as  mayor  of  the  town.  In  holding  this  office  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  certify  elections.  The  civilization  of  the 
South  had  to  be  saved  from  the  enfranchised  Negroes 
and  the  carpetbaggers.  The  only  hope  was  a  stolen  elec¬ 
tion.  Knowing  the  Federal  troops  would  demand  his 
signature  in  certifying  an  honest  election  and  knowing 
himself  unable  to  swear  to  a  lie,  he  hid  in  the  attic  of 
his  home  and  was  fed  by  means  of  a  ladder  for  several 
days  while  the  troops  searched  for  him.  When  the 
bayonets  had  ceased  to  rattle  he  went  back  to  his  ac¬ 
customed  duties.  He  was  appointed  Probate  Judge  in 
1884  and  was  elected  to  that  office  for  fourteen  years, 
until  he  became  Judge  of  the  City  Court,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  retirement  from  public  life  in  1911. 

Both  Knox  and  his  wife  were  pillars  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Over  and  over  again  he  served  as  dea¬ 
con,  but  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  such  as  be¬ 
lief  in  the  damnation  of  unbaptized  infants,  he  could 
not  subscribe  to,  and  he  refused  repeatedly  to  become 
an  elder.  He  was  never  very  active  as  a  Confederate 
veteran.  To  don  the  uniform  that  had  meant  so  much 
to  him  and  make  a  display  and  an  ostentation  went 
against  the  grain  with  him.  “I  never  like  to  wear  my 
heart  on  my  sleeve”,  he  said  simply. 

In  the  home  on  North  Street  five  children  were  born 
to  them.  Celly  was  not  particularly  domestic  but  she 
could  always  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  At  one  time, 
for  additional  income,  he  edited  the  Talladega  Moun¬ 
tain  Home,  a  weekly  newspaper.  Perhaps  he  inherited 
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a  taste  for  writing  from  his  illustrious  grandfather, 
John  Miller.  When  he  was  pressed  for  time  his  wife 
frequently  wrote  his  editorials  and  did  his  proof-read¬ 
ing  for  him.  She  also  burned  the  midnight  oil  when 
he  was  Register  in  Chancery  and  Probate  Judge,  copy¬ 
ing  into  the  big  ledgers  the  deeds,  mortgages,  and  li¬ 
censes  that  had  to  be  recorded  in  longhand. 

The  religion,  industry  and  high  principles  of  the  par¬ 
ents  enabled  them  to  weather  those  hard  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  years  and  to  pass  on  to  their  children  right  values 
and  high  standards  of  citizenship. 

Celestine  McCann  Miller  died  in  Talladega  on  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1907,  after  a  short  illness.  The  stark  words  he 
spoke  on  her  death  were  heartfelt:  “The  light  of  my 
life  has  gone  out.”  He  was  truly  bereft.  His  daughter. 
Celeste  McMillan,  and  her  family  lived  with  him  and 
kept  house  for  him  in  the  old  home.  The  McMillans 
had  three  little  boys,  probably  all  members  of  the 
“screwdriver”  family,  and  so  his  last  years  were  spent 
in  the  home  of  another  devoted  daughter  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Tom  Welch,  only  a  few  doors  down  from  his 
old  home. 

On  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  his  family  gathered 
from  far  and  near  to  celebrate  with  him  and  the  whole 
town  thrilled  over  the  seventy-five  candles  of  its  first¬ 
born  and  best-loved  citizen. 

The  Mountain  Home  of  December  30,  1911,  had  this 
to  say: 

“To  few  men  does  there  come  a  career  of  service 
among  his  own  people  like  that  of  Judge  Miller.  As 
Mayor,  Register  in  Chancery,  Judge  of  Probate,  and 
Judge  of  the  City  Court  has  he  been  honored.  In  a 
jocular  vein  Judge  Miller  was  heard  to  remark  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  had  resigned  at  will  every  office  he 
ever  held  except  one  and  that  was  his  captaincy  in  the 
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Confederate  Army  from  which  his  retirement  was  en¬ 
forced.  Seventy-five  candles  burned  on  his  birthday 
cake  today,  each  one  signifying  an  eventful  year,  telling 
the  life  story  of  a  man  of  our  own  kind,  one  who  has 
been  with  us  in  our  days  of  prosperity  and  those  of  ad¬ 
versity,  one  who  has  been  a  builder  and  the  structure 
of  whose  character  today  stands  out  as  a  beacon  light  on 
a  hill  of  future  generations.” 

In  September,  1911,  Judge  Miller  retired  from  the 
bench  which  he  had  honored  so  long.  The  Mountain 
Home  records: 

“Talladega  Bar  Honors  Judge  Miller;  Remarkable 
Tribute  to  an  Honored  Man.  In  the  historic  Court 
House  of  Talladega  around  which  there  yet  lingers  the 
memory  of  those  brilliant  minds  among  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  that  have  graced  the  bar  of  any  county  there  was 
enacted  a  scene  Saturday  morning  in  which  a  tribute 
was  paid  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

“The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  a  silver  pitcher 
to  Judge  G.  K.  Miller,  retiring  judge  of  the  City  Court 
by  the  members  of  the  Talladega  Bar. 

“After  all  was  said  no  man  could  say  concerning 
Judge  Miller  as  a  man  and  an  official  that  the  half  had 
not  been  told.  After  the  many  tributes  from  members 
of  the  Bar  and  the  presentation  of  the  inscribed  silver 
pitcher.  Judge  Miller  responded  in  happy  vein. 

“  ‘My  watchword  through  life  has  been  duty  and 
how  far  I  have  succeeded  has  been  beautifully  express¬ 
ed.  Born  within  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  where  I  now 
stand,  having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  under  the  genial 
sun  which  shines  on  old  Talladega,  with  the  good  will 
of  all  the  people  with  whom  I  have  spent  my  life  — 
what  more  can  a  man  desire  in  this  life?’  ” 

After  his  retirement  he  walked  the  few  blocks  to 
town  each  morning  from  the  Welch  home  and  made 
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Henderson’s  Drug  Store  his  headquarters.  He’d  pick 
up  “Grandma”  —  the  Montgomery  Advertizer  —  and 
establish  himself  in  a  split-bottomed  chair  on  the  side¬ 
walk  in  front  of  the  drugstore  and  there  his  streams  of 
friends  sought  his  friendly  greeting  as  well  as  his  coun¬ 
sel  and  advice. 

He  suffered  a  slight  stroke  which  for  several  years 
impaired  to  some  extent  the  use  of  his  left  hand.  On 
November  12,  1916,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  this  beloved 
citizen  died  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  buried  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  his  father  had  built  and 
in  which  he  had  served  most  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 
He  is  buried  beside  his  devoted  wife  on  the  hillside 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Talladega  Valley  in  which 
he  had  wrouQ^ht  so  much  and  so  well. 
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Celestine  McCann  Miller 

(1841  -  1907) 

(Geena’s  mother,  known  to  all  the  Greene  children 

as  Grandma  Miller) 

CELESTINE  McCANN  MILLER  was  one  of  six 
daughters  born  to  Major  Wade  Hampton  McCann 
and  Narcissa  Walker  McCann  in  Equality,  Anderson 
County,  South  Carolina.  The  girls  had  one  brother, 
Julius,  who  died  soon  after  his  marriage  in  Spartan¬ 
burg,  South  Carolina.  Celestine,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  twin  sister  of  Rosa  —  rhythmically  or  hum¬ 
orously  called  Rosaline.  The  parents  already  had  two 
little  girls  when  the  twins  were  born,  and  their  Grand¬ 
mother  Walker  in  a  gesture  of  helpfulness  took  little 
Rosa  home  with  her.  A  maiden  aunt  Emmaline,  who 
had  fallen  from  a  horse  and  broken  her  leg,  was  a  hope¬ 
less  cripple.  She  became  so  attached  to  the  baby  that 
she  never  let  her  go.  As  a  consequence  Rosa  was  reared 
in  a  much  more  luxurious  atmosphere  than  her  brother 
and  sisters  and  finally  inherited  most  of  the  Walker 
fortune. 

Major  McCann  gave  a  tract  of  land  and  with  slave 
labor  had  built  on  it  a  boys’  school.  His  one  stipula¬ 
tion  was  that  his  children  (all  girls  but  one)  be  allowed 
to  matriculate.  It  was  an  excellent  school  and  many  of 
the  great  leaders  of  South  Carolina  received  their  train¬ 
ing  there.  The  headmaster  was  quoted  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  as  having  said,  “What  a  pity  Celly  McCann  is  a 
girl!  If  she  were  a  boy  she’d  be  governor  of  the  state.’’ 

Celly’s  two  older  sisters  and  her  twin  had  married 
but  somehow  the  right  man  had  not  come  along  ac¬ 
cording  to  Celly’s  romantic  dreams.  Several  young  men 
were  pressing  their  suit  with  her.  One  June  day  Celly 
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was  upstairs  in  her  room  weighing  a  proposal  and  de¬ 
ciding  to  write  an  acceptance  when  two  young  men 
rode  into  the  yard,  hitched  their  horses,  and  came  up 
on  the  porch.  Celly  came  downstairs  to  find  a  cousin, 
Hampton  Russell,  from  an  adjoining  plantation.  With 
him  was  a  classmate  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
who  had  come  home  with  him  to  spend  the  holidays. 
He  was  introduced  as  George  Knox  Miller,  of  Alabama. 
The  records  fail  to  show  how  much  time  George  Knox 
spent  in  the  Russell  home,  but  it  is  a  safe  guess  that 
there  was  much  war  talk  on  the  McCann  front  porch. 
Celly  admitted  years  later  that  after  his  first  call  she 
went  back  to  her  room  and  destroyed  the  unfinished 
letter  of  acceptance.  Knox  returned  to  the  University 
of  Virginia  but  left  with  his  classmates  early  in  the 
Spring  of  1861  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  going 
home  to  Talladega  to  join  Company  A  of  the  Talladega 
Mountain  Rangers. 

Both  the  young  people  were  excellent  correspondents 
and  though  separated  by  great  distance  kept  the  flame 
of  their  devotion  burning  with  a  steady  glow.  Knox 
pressed  for  an  early  marriage  so  that  Celly  might  come 
to  him  as  his  wife  if  he  were  wounded.  She  managed 
to  get  through  the  lines  to  Atlanta  to  meet  him  on  his 
birthday,  Dec.  30,  1863.  According  to  plan,  she  met 
him  in  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Orr,  on  Peach¬ 
tree  Street.  The  young  couple  had  so  much  to  say  to 
each  other  that  they  forgot  the  amenities  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  occasion.  She  let  the  time  slip  up  on  her  until  it 
was  too  late  to  change  to  the  gray  taffeta  dress  she  had 
brought  with  her  to  be  married  in,  and  the  groom  did 
not  remove  his  spurs  even  for  the  wedding  ceremony 
performed  in  the  parlor  with  only  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  present.  The  telegraph  wires  were  down  to  South 
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Carolina  and  their  efforts  to  receive  a  permission  and 
a  blessing  from  her  parents  were  of  no  avail. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony  Knox  bade  his  bride 
goodbye  and  hastened  back  to  rejoin  Wheeler’s  Cavalry. 
When  Celly  was  able  to  get  through  the  lines  again  to 
her  native  South  Carolina  she  told  her  parents  of  their 
vain  efforts  to  reach  them  by  telegraph  before  their 
marriage  in  Atlanta.  “Those  Millers  are  not  money¬ 
makers,  Celly;  if  you  have  made  your  bed  hard  you  will 
have  to  lie  on  it’’  was  the  Scotch  reply  of  Major  Mc¬ 
Cann.  Celly  must  have  recalled  it  many  times  in  the 
long,  hard  Reconstruction  years  ahead. 

Captain  Miller  in  his  pride  and  devotion  wrote  let¬ 
ters  almost  daily  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  young 
wife.  His  letters  are  of  historical  significance  to  this 
day.  Late  in  the  war  a  detachment  of  Yankee  cavalry 
was  seen  approaching  the  home  of  Major  McCann, 
where  Mrs.  Miller  lived  with  her  parents.  Knowledge 
of  the  marauding  nature  of  such  soldiery  suggested  to 
her  the  imminence  of  hostile  search.  She  seized  the 
package  of  her  husband’s  letters  and  tossed  them  upon 
the  logs  blazing  on  the  hearth.  Her  faithful  black  maid 
rushed  to  the  fireplace  and  snatched  the  flaming  letters 
from  the  fire.  As  she  smothered  tlie  flames  and  hurried 
out  of  the  room  she  mumbled,  “Ain’t  no  Yankee  gwine 
git  dese  letters  from  Marse  Knox.’’  By  her  devotion 
and  her  quick-wittedness  she  saved  for  posterity  these 
authentic,  first-hand  accounts  of  the  Confederate  strus- 

O 

gle*.  The  troops  dismounted  and  entered.  At  the 
muzzle  of  their  pistols  Mrs.  Miller  was  robbed  of  her 
watch,  her  brooch,  her  rings;  but  the  precious  packet 
of  letters,  more  valuable  to  her  than  all  the  rest,  was 
preserved. 


*l’he  letters  were  given  to  the  U.  of  N.  C.  library  by  their  daughter. 
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Two  silver  dollars  and  a  mule  were  given  to  Knox, 
as  to  other  Confederate  soldiers,  the  day  of  his  sur¬ 
render  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Sorely  as  she  must 
have  been  tempted  to  spend  them  during  the  hard  years 
that  followed,  Celly  treasured  and  saved  those  two  sil¬ 
ver  dollars.  They  are  framed  and  in  the  proud  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  two  namesake  grandsons,  Robert  Knox 
Greene  and  George  Knox  Miller.  In  Captain  Miller’s 
handwriting  underneath  the  coins  we  read:  “Preserved 
by  your  sainted  Grandmother”. 

After  the  surrender  Knox  came  for  Celly  and  they 
spent  a  short  time  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
reason  for  the  trip  to  Charleston  was  Knox’s  plan  to 
exchange  Major  McCann’s  many  bales  of  cotton  for 
salt.  Salt  was  the  most  needed  and  precious  commodity 
in  the  South  at  this  time  and  was  selling  for  fabulous 
amounts  of  money.  In  his  bargaining  Knox  was  very 
successful,  and  the  Major  must  have  felt  somewhat  re¬ 
assured  about  the  security  of  the  daughter  who  was  to 
go  so  far  away  with  one  of  those  Millers  who  never 
made  any  money.  Grandma  used  to  tell  of  hearing  the 
fish-vendors  selling  their  catch  in  the  early  morning 
hours  in  Charleston.  “Fresh  fish  —  fresh  fish  here.  Eye 
wide  open,  eye  wide  open.”  Celly’s  eyes  were  far  from 
wide  open  as  every  morning  she  awakened  to  their  in¬ 
sistent  salesmanship. 

Five  hundred  dollars  and  six  mules  comprised 
most  of  her  dowry  since  a  large  part  of  her  father’s  for¬ 
tune  had  been  in  slaves  now  free.  They  sold  four  of 
the  mules,  bought  a  wagon,  and  travelled  to  Memphis, 
where  Knox’s  older  sister,  a  Mrs.  Tagg,  lived.  Mrs. 
Tagg’s  husband  had  a  thriving  paint  and  hardware 
business  and  Knox  apprenticed  to  him,  studying  law 
at  night. 
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The  young  couple  were  anxious  to  take  root  in  his 
own  native  soil  and  so  they  moved  on  to  Talladega, 
Alabama.  Early  annals  record  George  Knox  Miller  as 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Talladega.  A  young  lady 
reared  in  South  Carolina  in  the  years  of  gracious  living, 
Celly  must  have  found  Talladega  a  very  crude  pioneer 
settlement.  Soon  after  their  arrival  she  made  plans  to 
leave  the  house  of  Knox’s  father  and  stepmother  and 
move  into  a  humble  three-room  cottage  of  their  own. 
The  lot  was  on  the  west  side  of  North  Street,  next  door 
to  the  Methodist  parsonage  and  across  the  street  from 
the  Woodwards’  place  with  its  box-bordered  walks. 

When  Knox  was  made  Probate  Judge,  Celly  did  the 
copying  for  the  courthouse  records  at  a  pittance  a  word. 
Their  children  were  little  and  the  going  was  rough, 
and  she  worked  over  the  big  books  late  into  the  night 
to  help  increase  the  family  income.  Later  when  Knox 
became  editor  of  the  Talladega  Mountain  Home,  she 
was  his  proof-reader  and  often  wrote  his  editorials  for 
him. 

In  rapid  succession  the  family  increased  to  five  chil¬ 
dren: 

Rosa  (later  Mrs.  Samuel  Earle  Greene  of  Birming¬ 
ham) 

Jessie  (briefly  Mrs.  E.  Waddy  of  Waterloo,  later  Mrs. 
T.  L.  Welch  of  Talladega) 

Hampton  Knox,  who  married  Madge  Burt  and  lived 
in  Monticello,  Florida. 

Celeste  (later  Mrs.  Will  McMillan  of  Talladega) 

Zemulah,  who  married  J.  C.  Burt. 

The  original  house  was  added  to  as  need  arose,  and 
it  stands  out  clearly  in  my  childhood  memory.  The  lot 
sloped  steeply  toward  the  back  and  the  house  was  three¬ 
storied  with  a  large  brick  kitchen  in  the  basement.  A 
dumbwaiter  brought  the  luscious  food  as  by  magic  up 
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to  the  dining  room.  How  the  grandchildren  were  fas¬ 
cinated  by  that  dumbwaiter  —  sometimes  slipping  off 
to  take  hazardous  rides  on  it  themselves.  The  enor¬ 
mous  zinc  bathtub  in  the  upstairs  bathroom  was  looked 
forward  to  from  one  summer  to  the  next  by  the  grand¬ 
children,  and  our  first  pleasure  on  arrival  was  a 
thorough  sudsing  in  the  big  tub  to  remove  the  cinders 
and  dirt  of  the  half-day  trip  over  from  Birmingham  on 
the  grimy  train. 

Two  enormous  magnolias  shaded  the  front  yard  and 
the  wide  front  porch.  In  the  back  was  the  most  intri¬ 
guing  dairy  house  of  brick  sunk  deep  in  the  native  clay 
soil.  Churns  of  milk,  great  bowls  of  cream  and  fresh 
butter  made  in  wooden  molds  —  I  can  still  smell  the 
earthy,  cheesy  odor  and  feel  the  quiet  coolness  on  a 
summer  day.  Grandma  was  a  splendid  manager,  always 
had  projects  afoot,  was  bored  with  routine  domestic 
duties,  and  hated  the  kitchen.  She  had  fig  and  fruit 
trees  in  the  yard.  I  remember  that  a  pecan  tree  in  her 
yard  was  photographed  as  having  the  largest  yield  of 
any  tree  in  Alabama.  She  always  kept  a  cow  or  two  and 
a  horse  for  the  old  fringed  surrey.  A  yard-boy  took  care 
of  these  and  her  many  chickens.  He  also  worked  her 
fine  vegetable  garden  which  was  protected  by  a  high 
paling  fence  that  went  all  the  way  down  to  the  railroad 
tracks  at  the  back  of  the  block-deep  lot. 

Railroad  trains  were  new  and  exciting.  No  matter 
where  Grandma  happened  to  be  when  she  heard  a  train 
whistle  blow  you  could  hear  her  rapid,  heavy  tread  as 
she  hurried  to  the  back  porch  to  count  the  coaches  or 
freight  cars  as  the  trains  sped  past.  I  have  an  old  diary 
from  another  member  of  the  family  written  about  this 
same  time  in  which  daily  thermometer  readings  are  re¬ 
corded.  If  Grandma  had  kept  a  record  of  the  number 
of  freight  cars  she  counted  it  might  be  an  economic  in- 
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dicator  of  the  growth  of  the  young  Magic  City  of  Birm¬ 
ingham  with  its  coal  and  iron  exports.  As  far  as  I  know 
the  counting  of  coaches  was  purely  for  her  personal 
gratification. 

It  was  thrilling  to  us  to  have  a  summer  trip  to  Grand¬ 
ma  s  house  each  year.  We  would  come  over  by  train, 
changing  trains  at  Pell  City  or  Calera.  We  always  car¬ 
ried  a  wicker  basket  full  of  lunch  and  picnicked  on  the 
train.  Mother  was  always  car-sick  and  I  know  she  must 
have  dreaded  the  trips  we  couldn’t  wait  to  enjoy.  Sev¬ 
eral  South  Carolina  dishes  which  came  up  on  Grand¬ 
ma  s  dumbwaiter  still  whet  my  appetite.  Big  platters 
of  fiied  chicken  covered  with  tomato  gravy  were  always 
accompanied  by  the  South  Carolina-cooked  rice.  This 

tomato  gravy  is  almost  a  hallowed  dish  in  our  family 
to  this  day. 

Grandma’s  house  had  a  hall  with  a  carpeted  maliog- 
any  stair  to  the  second  floor.  The  stair  went  straight 
up  without  a  curve  or  turn  and  competed  handsomely 
with  the  dumbwaiter  in  intriguing  the  grandchildren. 
We  loved  to  slide  down  that  wide,  polished  bannister 
rail  —  when  Mother  was  out  of  sight.  In  the  parlor, 
that  cool,  mysterious  room  with  blinds  drawn,  stood  a 
large  rosewood  square  piano  with  a  horsehair  stool  that 
pricked  your  bare  legs.  There  was  a  tall  piano  lamp 
with  fringed  beading  trim  around  it,  and  the  oil-lamp 
chandeliers  pulled  down  on  chains  for  their  daily  clean¬ 
ing  and  filling.  Lace  curtains  that  touched  the  floor 
framed  the  windows.  On  one  side  of  the  mantel  was  an 
oil  painting  of  a  tree  with  several  kittens  climbing  up. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  mantel  was  a  painting  of  the 
same  tree  with  the  same  frisky  kittens  coming  down  — 
facing  the  ground.  Years  later  I  wanted  so  much  to 
liave  those  kittens  and  tried  to  locate  the  pictures.  It 
was  very  disillusioning  to  have  my  practical  mother 
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(Geena)  say,  “Well,  I  don’t  know  what  you  want  with 
them.  The  silliest  thing  I  ever  saw!  Did  you  ever  see 
a  cat  come  down  a  tree  head-first?  They  always  back 
down  till  they  get  nearly  to  the  ground  —  then  jump.” 

I  have  watched  kittens  ever  since  and  have  learned  that 
as  usual  Mother  was  right.  But  I'did  love  those  kittens! 

The  Miller  girls.  Grandma’s  daughters,  were  quite 
talented.  Jessie  painted  beautifully,  having  studied  art 
in  Birmingham  and  New  York.  Celeste  was  a  finished 
musician  and  for  years  was  organist  at  the  Presbyterian 
church.  In  later  life  she  gave  up  her  music,  had  a  stu¬ 
dio  in  the  basement  of  the  old  home,  and  taught  china¬ 
painting.  The  youngest  sister,  Zem,  was  the  prettiest 
of  all  the  girls  but  hadn’t  the  stick- to-itiveness  of  her 
sisters.  She  confined  herself  to  beautiful  poses  with 
banjos  or  tambourines.  Walking  in  her  sleep  as  a  child 
she  had  a  terrible  fall,  plunging  out  of  a  second  story 
window  onto  a  brick  areaway.  Her  skull  was  fractured 
and  for  days  she  was  unconscious.  The  doctor  instruct¬ 
ed  Grandma  not  to  cross  her  about  anything  and  not 
to  allow  her  to  go  in  the  sun.  Imagine  Grandma  s  des¬ 
peration  when  Zem  cried  to  go  in  the  sun!  She  always 
managed  to  have  her  way  —  as  I  am  sure  she  did  on 
these  occasions  —  but  her  whole  life  was  colored  by 
that  early  fall.  The  only  son  of  the  family,  Hampton, 
must  have  been  away  at  school  during  the  period  of  my 
recollections,  for  I  do  not  place  him  in  the  home  where 
the  three  sisters  stand  out  so  vividly. 

The  first  telephone  I  ever  saw  hung  on  the  wall  in 
the  back  hall  at  Grandma’s  house  with  a  high  black 
stool  under  it.  The  number  was  14  —  and  I  would  race 
from  any  distance  to  answer  it  when  the  beaux  called 
to  talk  to  one  of  the  Miller  girls.  Jessie,  oldest  of  the 
unmarried  daughters,  was  called  Big  14;  Celeste,  Mid¬ 
dle-sized  14;  and  Zem,  Little  14. 
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Grandma  was  a  very  religious  person.  I  can  see  her 
now  as  she  sat  in  her  big  platform  rocker  on  the  side 
porch  with  the  open  Bible  in  her  lap.  On  Saturday  all 
the  food  for  Sunday  was  prepared,  and  no  fire  was 
kindled  in  her  cook-stove  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  The  Mil¬ 
lers  were  devout  Presbyterians.  Each  time  the  doors 
were  opened  the  family  gathered  under  the  high  steeple 
of  the  old  brick  church  which  had  been  contracted  for 
and  built  by  George  Miller,  father  of  George  Knox. 
The  church  still  stands  on  North  Street,  and  a  bronze 
placque  has  been  placed  in  the  vestibule  in  memory  of 
George  Knox  and  Celestine  McCann  Miller. 

Sunday  afternoon  was  a  time  of  considerable  distress 
for  Grandma.  The  phone  calls  for  Big,  Middle-sized, 
and  Little  14  would  have  come  in,  and  in  mid-after¬ 
noon  the  young  men  callers  would  hitch  their  buggies 
or  dog-carts  at  the  door  and  come  in  for  the  young 
ladies.  The  girls  would  trip  down  the  mossy  brick 
walk  between  the  big  magnolias,  holding  up  their  full, 
lacey  skirts  and  carrying  their  sunshades.  Off  they 
would  ride,  leaving  Grandma  to  grieve  that  she  had 
failed  to  teach  them  how  to  observe  the  Lord’s  Day. 
Sometimes  after  a  deep  sigh  she  would  hope  audibly 
for  my  benefit  that  when  I  grew  up  I  would  not  grieve 
her  that  way.  I  didn’t  commit  myself  but  secretly  long¬ 
ed  for  the  chance  to  be  tempted. 

In  keeping  with  her  strict  interpretation  of  Sunday 
observance,  she  taught  her  girls  never  to  pick  up  a 
needle  on  the  Lord  s  Day,  for  each  time  you  plied  it 
into  a  piece  of  cloth  you  were  “sticking  it  into  the  heart 
of  God”.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  small  wonder 
if  a  petticoat  was  left  too  long  on  Sunday  morning,  for 
many  an  ox  must  have  been  left  in  the  ditch. 

Grandma  suffered  greatly  with  eczema,  and  her  doc¬ 
tor  prescribed  the  sulphur  baths  at  Talladega  Springs. 
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I  was  allowed  to  accompany  her  there  as  a  little  body¬ 
guard  and  waterboy.  I  loved  the  association  and  the 
privilege.  I  was  shaped  like  a  match  and  Grandma  at 
that  time  must  have  weighed  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds.  Although  she  was  in  her  early  sixties  she  was 
very  wrinkled  and  I  couldn’t  see  beyond  the  wrinkles. 
One  day  as  I  came  across  the  hotel  porch  a  friend  of 
Grandma  s  looked  at  me  and  said,  “Child,  you  are  the 
image  of  your  grandmother.”  I  was  immediately  on  the 
defensive.  “Well,”  I  replied,  “I  may  look  like  her  in 
the  body  but  I  sure  don’t  look  like  her  in  the  face!” 
Now  I  wish  very  much  that  people  would  say  I  resem¬ 
ble  her.  Some  do. 

Knox’s  father,  George  Miller,  married  three  times. 
His  last  wife  was  a  Baptist  who  could  not  be  content 
until  she  felt  he  had  been  saved  by  immersion  in  the 
Baptist  church.  He  developed  pneumonia  and  never 
recovered  from  the  sacred  rite.  They  had  moved  into 
his  son’s  home  where  Geliy  nursed  him  in  his  last  ill¬ 
ness.  In  the  late  afternoon  after  his  funeral,  the  setting 
sun  streamed  through  the  back  windows  of  the  house 
and  across  a  half-glass  door  that  led  down  an  inside 
stairway  to  the  kitchen.  Little  Rosa  passed  through  the 
hall  and  was  startled  to  see  the  face  and  shoulders  of 
her  grandfather  imprinted  on  the  glass  —  as  though  he 
were  standing  on  the  top  step  of  the  stair  looking 
through  the  glass  of  the  door.  Rosa  called  her  mother 
to  “come  see  Grandpa.”  Geliy  came  from  her  room 
and  saw  the  same  strange  phenomenon.  She  summoned 
her  husband.  Undoubtedly  he  saw  it,  too,  but  he  open¬ 
ed  the  door  and  with  his  coat  sleeve  wiped  the  dust 
from  the  inside  of  the  glass.  The  figure  disappeared. 
“Now  run  along  and  play”,  he  said  to  the  child.  She 
never  forgot  the  weird  apparition,  nor  did  her  mother. 
There  never  was  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
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I  remember  my  grandparents  as  the  most  congenial 
and  devoted  couple  I  ever  knew.  She  was  taller  and 
larger  than  he,  but  they  were  a  perfect  complement  to 
each  other.  Though  he  deferred  to  her  judgment,  to^ 
the  end  of  the  long  chapter  she  was  his  “sweetheart.” 
When  one  early  morning,  the  23rd  of  January,  1907, 
her  beautiful  spirit  went  to  her  heavenly  home,  he 
looked  across  her  bed  to  the  rising  sun  and  said  simply, 
“The  light  of  my  life  has  gone  out.” 

There  was  a  family  rhyme  of  names  that  listed  the 
McCann  children.  It  ran  like  this: 

Martha  Jane 

Josephine 

Rosaline 

Celestine 

Anna  Maria  and 

Bob  Squire  —  kicked 

Cornelia  in  the  fire. 

Martha  Jane  was  Aunt  Mattie  who  married  George 
Barr,  a  hardware  merchant  of  Greenville,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Josephine  was  Aunt  Jo  who  married  a  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son,  a  farmer  near  Reidsville,  South  Carolina.  Rosa¬ 
line  was  Aunt  Rosa  who  married  W.  H.  Hudson,  a  real 
estate  man  of  Greenville.  Celestine  (Celly)  married 
George  Knox  Miller,  a  lawyer  of  Talladega,  Alabama. 
Anna  Maria  was  Aunt  Anna  who  married  a  farmer, 
John  Glenn,  of  Anderson  County,  South  Carolina. 

Julius  (Bob  Squire),  the  only  boy,  married _ 

_ from  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  and 

died  young,  leaving  one  daughter.  Augusta  Cornelia 
who  was  Aunt  Gussie  married  T.  W.  Davis,  a  merchant 
of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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Rosa  Miller  Greene 

(1866-  1953) 

(known  to  the  grandchildren  as  “Geena”) 

Hj  ^HE  first  child  of  George  Knox  Miller  and  Celestine 
McCann  (Miller)  was  Rosa,  named  for  her  moth¬ 
er  s  twin  sister  in  South  Carolina.  Rosa  was  born  in 
Talladega,  Alabama,  and  spent  her  childhood  in  the 
hard  reconstruction  years  of  privation  and  racial  and 
sectional  hatred.  She  recalled  the  diet  of  black  molasses 
and  corn  bread,  and  felt  a  real  pride  in  the  thrift  of 
her  mother  who  engineered  her  little  girls’  under¬ 
clothes  from  flour  sacks.  Sometimes  the  printing  re¬ 
fused  to  fade  and  Grandma’s  admonition  was  invaria¬ 
ble:  It  won  t  show  if  you  keep  your  feet  down  as  ladies 
should.” 

In  her  family  there  were  five  children  born  about 
two  years  apart.  Once  in  later  years  when  she  was 
washing  grandchildren’s  feet  at  Clairmont  I  heard  her 
sigh  as  she  remarked  that  she  hardly  remembered  the 
day  when  she  didn’t  have  little  dirty  feet  to  wash.  An¬ 
other  early  chore  assigned  to  Rosa  was  the  filling  of 
kerosene  lamps,  trimming  of  wicks,  and  washing  and 
polishing  of  lamp  chimneys.  When  this  task  was  turned 
over  to  her  she  felt  quite  grown-up  and  responsible.  We 
who  knew  her  later  question  whether  there  was  ever  a 
time  when  she  wasn’t  grown-up  and  responsible. 

Walking  home  through  the  vegetable  garden  one  late 
afternoon  she  was  followed  by  a  stray  dog.  When  she 
started  running  he  caught  the  calf  of  her  little  fat  leg 
in  his  teeth.  It  was  a  frightening  experience  that  she 
never  forgot.  The  scar  stayed  on  her  leg  and  a  dislike 
for  dogs  marked  her  personality  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
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Toys  and  dolls  were  not  available  in  those  hard  years 
but  her  imagination  and  ingenuity  devised  dolls  made 
of  corncobs  and  playhouses  in  the  mossy  roots  of  trees. 
By  scrimping  and  saving  Grandma  managed  to  buy  for 
her  a  little  red  rocking  chair  when  she  was  three.  The 
gift  made  a  complete  and  joyous  birthday.  A  little 
neighbor  came  in  the  afternoon  to  play  with  her  and 
Rosa’s  mother  suggested  that  she  get  up  to  let  her  little 
friend  rock  awhile.  The  proud  owner  could  not  be 
moved!  After  standing  around  wistfully  for  about  an 
hour  the  friend  started  down  the  front  walk.  Rosa  con¬ 
tinued  to  rock  but  called  hospitably  after  her  playmate, 
“Come  back  again  some  time  and  see  me  rock.” 

When  Grandpa  was  elected  mayor  of  Talladega 
Grandma  put  the  children  to  bed  early,  having  arrang¬ 
ed  a  little  get-together  and  victory  supper  for  Grandpa 
and  his  friends.  Lured  by  company  noises  little  Rosa 
slipped  downstairs  to  see  what  was  happening.  When 
she  heard  the  guests  coming  in  she  crawled,  panic- 
stricken,  under  the  dining  room  table  where  she  was 
completely  hidden  by  the  long  linen  tablecloth.  Soon 
the  men  gathered  around  the  table  and  she  was  trapped. 
Knowing  her  intense  interest  in  politics  we  are  sure 
she  did  not  fall  asleep  but  had  her  first  lesson  in  the 
great  game  of  politics  which  was  to  play  such  a  large 
part  in  her  own  life. 

When  she  was  just  learning  to  talk  she  proved  to 
Grandma’s  great  relief  that  she  could  keep  her  mouth 
shut.  Federal  officers  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  elec¬ 
tion  returns.  The  ballot  box  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  carpetbaggers  and  Negroes,  and  Southern  men  were 
devising  any  means  to  save  their  civilization.  Grandpa 
knew  that  he  would  be  called  on  to  certify  the  election 
and  he  would  not  swear  to  a  lie.  He  came  home  in  mid¬ 
morning  and  by  means  of  a  ladder  and  a  trap-door  hid 
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himself  in  the  attic.  Little  Rosa,  solemn-eyed,  had 
watched  the  unusual  procedure.  When  the  officers 
came  Grandma  held  her  breath  while  they  searched  the 
house.  Rosa  followed  them  around  from  room  to  room 
but  she  held  her  tongue  then  and  many,  many  times 
later.  She  recalled  how  her  mother  climbed  the  ladder 
with  meals  for  her  father  until  the  Federal  bayonets 
had  ceased  to  rattle. 

When  she  started  to  school  Rosa  always  stood  at  the 
head  of  her  class,  setting  a  standard  which  the  younger 
children  in  the  family  heartily  resented.  She  was  gra¬ 
duated  from  the  Synodical  Female  Institute  (a  Presby¬ 
terian  school  located  in  Talladega)  and  won  the  Honor 
Medal.  The  day  before  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was 
to  be  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  she  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  her  classmates  gathered  flowers  and  arranged 
them  in  a  vase  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The 
class  had  marched  in  and  the  church  was  packed  when 
the  minister  (Mr.  Ewing)  entered.  He  saw  the  flowers 
and  became  livid  with  rage.  He  stalked  down  the  pul¬ 
pit  steps,  picked  up  the  vase  of  flowers  and,  striding 
down  the  aisle  the  length  of  the  church,  threw  them  out 
into  the  street,  vase  and  all.  As  he  re-mounted  the  ros¬ 
trum  he  thundered,  “Youth  has  desecrated  the  Temple 
of  the  Most  High  God!”  The  sermon  he  delivered  that 
day  has  long  been  forgotten,  but  his  display  of  temper 
and  his  narrowmindedness  live  on  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

The  summer  of  her  graduation  there  was  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Talladega.  Rosa  (known  by 
her  family  and  friends  as  Rosebud  or  Ro’bud)  was  one 
of  its  victims.  Her  long  hair  was  cropped  short  and  it 
was  as  a  convalescent  with  short  black  curls  that  she 
went  to  South  Carolina  to  visit  her  several  families  of 
first  cousins.  According  to  her  sister  Jessie  she  made 
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many  romantic  conquests,  some  of  her  cousins  even 
succumbing  to  her  charms. 

She  returned  to  Talladega  in  the  Fall.  Due  to  a 
scarcity  of  teachers  she  was  asked  to  take  a  class  in  the 
local  public  school.  She  qualified  by  taking  the  teach¬ 
er  s  examination  and  was  assigned  a  third  grade  class. 
She  loved  teaching  and  seems  to  have  left  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  her  pupils.  In  a  time  of  bereavement  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  she  received  this  letter  from 
one  of  her  former  pupils  then  living  in  Alexander  City 
where  he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

“Although  it  has  been  twenty-five  years  since  we 
parted,  your  lovely,  noble,  womanly  character  still  lin¬ 
gers  in  my  memory.  I  have  wondered  if  you  had  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  you  had  been  in  my  life  as  the 
gentle  and  firm  teacher  in  my  boyhood.  I  have  been 
under  the  tuition  of  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  teach¬ 
ers  but  none  of  them  left  me  with  the  appreciated  and 
lasting  impression  that  you  did.”  The  letter  was  signed 
Frank  W.  Puckett.  She  taught  Dr.  Charley  Lokey,  Bor¬ 
den  Burr,  and  Judge  Romaine  Boyd,  all  of  whom  called 
often  to  pay  their  respects  in  later  years. 

The  pastimes  of  youth  in  those  early  days  were  lei¬ 
surely  and  innocent.  Charades,  buggy  rides,  moonlight 
picnics  and  hayrides  —  and  Rosebud  was  among  the 
sought-after.  Sid  Bowie,  George  Brewer,  Joseph 
Graham  and  Bob  Otts  were  ardent  admirers  and  rival 
suitors. 

In  the  Fall  of  her  second  year  of  teaching  she  went 
with  a  group  of  young  people  on  an  excursion  to  Shelby 
Springs  to  attend  an  educational  meeting  and  a  politi¬ 
cal  rally.  The  speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Senator 
John  T.  Morgan  of  Selma.  Attending  from  the  young 
city  of  Birmingham  was  the  newly  elected  Judge  of  the 
Criminal  Court,  Samuel  Earle  Greene.  Evidently  he 
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was  charmed  with  Talladega’s  exhibit,  for  he  became 
a  regular  passenger  to  the  little  city  of  Talladega.  In 
the  family  archives  we  have  a  note  written  by  him  to 
Rosa,  saying  that  he  would  like  to  come  over  for  her 
to  “show  me  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sunday 
morning.”  She  cared  not  at  all  for  this  evasive  way  of 
being  asked  for  a  date  and  replied  that  “for  a  dime 
any  little  colored  boy  would  be  delighted  to  show  you 
the  church.”  He  came  and  the  dime  must  have  gone 
into  the  collection  plate,  for  she  was  his  guide. 

Each  time  upon  his  return  from  Talladega  his  sis¬ 
ters,  Janie  and  Hallie,  eagerly  awaited  news  of  romantic 
developments.  After  about  a  year  they  were  rewarded 
by  his  long  hoped-for  announcement:  “Jense,  every¬ 
thing  is  fine.  Sid  Bowie  took  to  the  woods.”  Rosa’s 
diary  tells  of  another  trip  to  South  Carolina  and  of 
Judge  Greene  going  as  far  as  Atlanta  with  her  to  see 
her  safely  on  her  way.  On  June  14,  1888,  her  diary 
records,  “Received  a  beautiful  solitaire  from  S.  E.  G.” 
Obviously  he  laid  his  plans  well,  taking  the  solitaire 
with  him  to  Atlanta  and  returning  without  it. 

A  few  months  later,  small  hand-engraved  wedding  in¬ 
vitations  were  received  by  hundreds  of  relatives  and 
friends  in  Birmingham  and  Talladega.  The  invitations 
read: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  K.  Miller 
request  your  presence 
At  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Rosa 

to 

Samuel  Earle  Greene 

Wednesday  Afternoon  February  Twenty  Seventh 

at  three  o’clock 

Presbyterian  Church  Talladega,  Alabama 

1889 
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The  Birmingham  paper,  under  the  caption: 


“A  Notable  Wedding 

Birmingham  and  Talladega  in  the  Silken  Bonds 
Marriage  of  Judge  Greene  to  Rosa  Miller 

A  great  throng  witness  the  happy  nuptials” 

had  the  following  quaint  write-up. 

The  most  noted  event  in  the  social  circles  of  Talla¬ 
dega  for  a  long  time  was  the  marriage  of  Judge  Samuel 
Earle  Greene  of  Birmingham  to  Miss  Rosa  Miller  of 
Talladega  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  today.  The  bride 
is  a  daughter  of  Judge  G.  K.  Miller  and  was  one  of 
Talladega’s  especial  favorites  among  a  large  coterie  of 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  ladies.  Judge 
Greene  is  too  well  known  in  Birmingham  for  commen¬ 
dation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  many  friends  in 
Talladega  who  appreciate  him  as  a  modest  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman. 

The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  and  fully  a 
thousand  people  witnessed  the  marriage.  Dr.  J.  M.  P. 
Otts  of  Greensboro  performed  the  ceremony  with 
brevity,  ease  and  grace  unexcelled.  The  presents  were 
numerous  and  costly.  The  ushers  were  Messrs.  McMil¬ 
lan,  Sayre,  Boynton  and  Otts.  The  attendants  were 
Misses  Annie  Johnson,  Janie  Green,  Sammie  Jemison, 
Jessie  Miller,  Nellie  Toole  and  Emma  Thornton  re¬ 
spectively  with  Messrs.  R.  S.  Ivey,  C.  C.  Whitson,  J.  C. 
Bowie,  John  Greene,  W.  T.  Leavell  and  J.  B.  Graham. 

“May  the  star  of  affection  which  guided  them  to  the 
altar  give  of  its  serene  light  through  life  and  finally 
lend  its  effulgence  to  gild  the  sorrows  of  the  tomb.” 

The  Talladega  paper,  not  to  be  outdone,  concluded 
its  glowing  account  of  the  wedding: 
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“Judge  Greene  has  achieved  a  reputation  Statewide 
by  his  talents,  and  the  bride  of  his  choice  is  fitted  by 
her  gifts  and  accomplishments  to  adorn  any  home  in 
Alabama  .  Whatever  fortune  may  await  the  Judge,  and 
we  wish  him  all  the  good  fortune  imaginable,  he  will 
ever  have  as  happy  a  home  as  the  affection  and  love  of 
a  noble  and  accomplished  woman  can  make  for  him;  he 
will  have  at  his  fireside  one  whose  tender  hand  will 
sweep  from  his  brow  the  hard  lines  of  thought  which 
professional  duty  may  plough  for  him  there.  We  wish 
the  happy  couple  happiness,  prosperity  and  peace.” 

The  bride’s  dress  was  a  going-away  costume  which 
was  designed  and  made  in  Louisville.  It  was  of  slate 
gray  taffeta  with  full  skirt  and  tight-fitting  bodice.  Her 
only  ornament,  a  gift  of  the  groom,  was  a  diamond  bar 
pin. 

When  the  couple,  accompanied  by  the  wedding 
party,  arrived  at  the  station  to  board  their  train  for  the 
Magic  City  they  found  that  the  school  children  had 
decorated  the  engine  with  flowers.  Around  the  smoke¬ 
stack  was  an  enormous  wreath  and  the  bell  was  a  mass 
of  flowers.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  a  bride  and  groom 
were  aboard  that  train! 

For  the  first  months  of  their  marriage  they  lived  in 
a  very  nice  boarding  house  —  a  Mrs.  Nixon’s  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  To  go  out  to  his 
mother’s  and  father’s  home,  as  they  did  every  Sunday, 
they  rode  the  Bessemer  dummy  and  got  off  at  Greene’s 
Station,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  town.  There 
was  quite  a  large  family  of  Greenes,  for  the  groom  had 
two  sisters,  Janie  and  Hallie,  and  his  brothers,  Paul, 
John,  and  Joe  were  still  living  at  home. 

Soon  Judge  Greene  and  his  bride  started  plans  for 
their  own  house,  which  was  to  be  on  the  Greene  pro¬ 
perty  about  a  block  down  what  is  now  Third  Avenue 
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from  his  family  home.  Theirs  was  the  last  house  built 
in  that  direction  for  many  years  and  a  path  led  from  it 
through  the  apple  orchard  to  the  old  home  place. 

In  November  Rosa  went  back  to  Talladega  where 
their  first  son  was  born.  They  named  him  Robert 
Knox  for  his  two  grandfathers.  Many  things  went 
wrong  ^vith  the  house  construction  during  the  two 
months  she  was  away,  and  she  always  regretted  that  her 
husband  was  persuaded  to  build  a  house  much  larger 
than  they  had  planned.  It  meant  a  debt  that  they  labor¬ 
ed  under  for  years.  It  was  a  two-story  Victorian  house 
with  porches  on  the  front  and  east  side  and  five  large 
bedrooms  upstairs.  They  lived  in  the  downstairs  until 
she  felt  they  could  afford  to  finish  the  upstairs  bed¬ 
rooms.  There  were  downstairs  a  parlor,  sitting  room, 
very  large  bedroom,  dining  room  and  kitchen.  In  later 
years  the  downstairs  bedroom  became  a  library. 

Although  he  tried  to  bring  himself  to  go  into  the 
Presbyterian  church  with  his  young  wife,  her  husband 
could  never  seem  to  become  a  part  of  a  church  without 
ritual.  The  communion,  especially  —  served  by  elders 
when  he  had  been  accustomed  to  an  altar  service  by  the 
rector  —  was  a  hard  adjustment.  Rosa  saw  it  and  rea¬ 
lized  that  she  was  younger  and  more  adaptable  than  he 
and  that  she  had  come  into  his  community  where  “his 
ways  should  become  her  ways”.  She  was  confirmed 
early  in  their  married  life  and  became  an  ardent  Epis¬ 
copalian.  Mr.  R.  A.  Terrell  and  Col.  T.  O.  Smith, 
neighbors  and  close  friends,  had  each  married  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  woman  who  joined  the  Episcopal  church  with 
her  husband. 

A  series  of  tragedies  began  occurring  in  the  Greene 
family  early  in  their  married  life.  It  was  in  the  days  of 
deepest  mourning,  and  for  years  the  family  wore  noth¬ 
ing  but  black.  The  deaths  in  succession  of  John 
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Greene,  killed  in  a  train  wreck;  of  Hallie  Greene,  who 
died  of  pneumonia  on  what  was  to  have  been  her  wed¬ 
ding  day;  and  of  Paul’s  wife  in  childbirth  cast  a  pall 
not  only  upon  the  family  but  upon  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Mourning  was  not  laid  aside  for  years. 

I  had  put  in  my  appearance  on  the  gloomy  scene  on 
Hallowe’en,  1891.  The  panic  was  on,  described  by  our 
old  cook  as  de  time  when  dog  fennel  was  growing  in 
de  coke  ovens  and  folks  was  going  hongry  on  Christ¬ 
mas  .  I  did  not  add  much  sunshine,  I  am  sure,  for  I 
was  a  sickly  infant.  They  thought  I  would  not  live  and 
Dr.  Beard  was  called  to  the  house  to  perform  a  bap¬ 
tismal  service.  From  the  Moss  Rose  washbowl  the  very 
ill  child  was  baptized  and  named  Sarah  Ellen  for  her 
paternal  grandmother. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  a  special  bond  of  de¬ 
votion  between  Uncle  Paul  and  me.  I  became  his 
^lace  and  his  shadow,  but  there  was  a  teasing,  banter¬ 
ing  affection  which  lasted  through  the  years  of  his  long 
life.  Mother  was  his  confidante  and  friend,  and  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  our  house.  He  felt  that  for 
her  protection  Mother  should  learn  to  shoot,  and  he 
undertook  to  teach  her.  Practice  with  a  target  proved 
her  an  excellent  marksman.  He  suggested  that  she 
take  a  crack  at  that  bird”.  When  the  bird  fell  he 
examined  it  to  find  that  the  bullet  had  gone  through 
one  eye,  out  the  other.  She  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  shoot  again.  Years  later,  when  her  daughter,  Rosa, 
showed  her  a  copy  of  The  Leatherneck^  in  which  her 
grandson,  Lee  Glenn,  was  written  up  as  having  received 
the  Marine  medal  for  marksmanship.  Mother  quietly 

remarked  that  ‘‘he  came  by  it  honestly:  I  was  a  ffood 
shot  myself.”  ^ 

Mother  and  Father  lost  a  little  girl  at  birth.  Their 
fourth  child  was  a  little  boy  — ■  the  prettiest  of  all  their 
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children  —  and  he  was  named  Sam  Earle  for  his  father. 

I  remember  watching  Mother  as  he  sat  in  his  high  chair 
swathed  in  a  sheet  while  she,  blinded  with  tears  but 
grimly  determined,  cut  off  his  blond  curls. 

When  the  next  baby  was  expected,  Robert  and  I 
were  sent  on  the  train  to  Talladega  to  visit  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  Miller.  After  a  thrilling  month  s  visit  we 
took  the  train  home  and  were  met  at  the  station  by 
Owen,  the  carriage  driver.  In  all  the  excitement  of 
greetings  upon  our  arrival  at  home.  Mother  slipped  out 
with  one  of  the  suitcases.  When  she  returned  she  asked 
innocently  if  we  had  brought  her  anything.  We  de¬ 
clared  that  we  had  not.  “Oh”,  she  said,  “I  m  sure  that 
Mama  must  have  sent  me  something!  Let’s  go  see.” 
We  trailed  after  her  to  the  bed  where  she  had  placed 
the  suitcase.  She  lifted  the  lid,  disclosing  our  new  baby 
brother  on  a  feather  pillow  inside.  We  were  thunder¬ 
struck.  “I  didn’t  know  she  sent  that!”  said  Robert.  My 
concern  was  that  “the  poor  little  thing  must  have  near¬ 
ly  smothered”.  This  baby  they  named  Hampton 
Miller. 

When  Hampton  was  two  years  old  Mother  had  to 
undergo  surgery.  Grandma  Miller  came  over  to  look 
after  us.  It  was  a  terrifically  hot  summer  and  there 
were  many  sick  babies.  A  few  days  after  Mother’s  re¬ 
turn  from  the  hospital  little  Hampton  died  of  Cholera 
Infantum.  I  remember  in  the  night  hearing  Mother 
weeping  for  her  baby  and  Father  trying  to  comfort  her. 
The  day  of  the  funeral  Mother  put  on  a  white  shirt¬ 
waist  with  her  black  skirt.  She  was  called  to  task  by 
the  more  conventional  Greenes,  who  asked  reprovingly 
if  she  had  no  black  waist  to  wear.  With  her  broken 
heart,  convention  meant  little  to  Mother. 

Aunt  Jessie,  Mother’s  sister,  spent  several  winters 
with  us  studying  art.  She  was  very  pretty  and  vivacious 
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and  had  many  beaux.  It  was  the  thrill  of  my  life  to 
watch  her  dress  for  the  dates  who  came  out  on  the 
dummy  or  in  a  horse-and-buggy  to  call.  I  felt  essential 
to  the  getting-ready  process.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
in  my  eagerness  to  get  to  her  room,  I  fell  over  a  stool 
in  the  unlighted  upstairs  hall  and  broke  my  nose.  I 
have  staunchly  contended  ever  since  that  had  it  not 
been  for  that  fall  I  might  have  been  a  raving  beauty! 

The  first  cook  that  I  remember  was  Emma  Davis. 
She  was  a  very  large,  brown-skinned  woman  with  a 
white  spot  on  the  pupil  of  one  eye  which  gave  her  a 
cross-eyed  appearance;  we  never  knew  just  which  way 
she  was  looking.  It  was  in  the  day  when  kitchens  were 
just  dark  regions  from  which  good  food  emerged.  Per¬ 
iodically  Mother  would  go  on  a  rampage  about  Emma’s 
dirty  kitchen  and  her  sloppy  ways.  Once  I  remember 
she  let  her  go  and  got  a  spotlessly  clean  cook  whose  kit¬ 
chen  was  professional.  Eather  was  tolerant  of  the 
changed  status  for  a  few  days.  One  morning  at  break¬ 
fast  he  turned  his  biscuit  over  and  looked  at  Mother 
with  the  comment:  “The  biscuit  have  cold  feet,  the 
coffee  tastes  like  stump  water.  I’d  rather  have  a  little 
less  white  apron.  Can’t  you  get  old  Emma  back?’’  She 
did. 

His  comfort  was  the  law  of  her  life.  In  that  respect 
she  was  the  typical  Victorian  wife.  Although  she  loath¬ 
ed  the  kitchen  somehow  without  knowledge  of  vitamins 
or  calories  she  managed  to  serve  the  most  wholesome, 
well-rounded  meals.  I  never  remember  seeing  her  cook 
a  meal,  but  on  occasions  she  seemed  to  feel  she  owed  it 
to  her  family  and  guests  to  make  a  supreme  effort  for 
their  benefit.  I  remember  with  whetted  appetite  what 
delicious  charlotte  and  caramel  cake  she  made. 

Old  fashioned  Virginia  buckwheat  cakes  were  avail¬ 
able  at  breakfast  time  all  winter,  for  the  yeast  batter 
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^vas  kept  covered  in  a  tall  yellow  bowl  on  the  back  of 
the  big  coal  range.  That  was  in  the  days  when  there 
^vas  no  early  morning  mincing,  when  country  fried 
steaks  were  served  with  grits  and  hot  biscuits  for  break¬ 
fast. 

These  days  children  are  told  of  the  expected  arrival 
of  little  brothers  and  sisters.  They  always  came  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  us.  I  recall  Mother  in  her  dimity 
dressing  sacques  and  suffering  a  great  deal  with  indiges¬ 
tion,  but  we  never  put  two  and  two  together  to  make 
~  a  baby.  Her  own  namesake  was  born  in  September, 
1900,  and  the  final  addition,  born  two  years  later,  they 
named  Harriet  Hampton  for  Father’s  beloved  sister 
who  had  died  on  her  wedding  day. 

Uncle  Paul  had  meantime  married  again,  much  to 
my  surprise  and  chagrin  for  I  had  considered  myself  his 
best  girl.  He  and  Aunt  Cecile  lived  at  Grandma’s,  and 
Mother  and  Aunt  Cecile  were  always  devoted  to  each 
other.  Mother’s  last  baby  and  their  daughter,  Cecile, 
were  born  about  the  same  time. 

If  any  of  us  had  been  ruddy,  healthy  children  we 
would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  Mother,  but  nothing 
agreed  with  us  and  in  those  days  starvation  —  which 
made  crying  babies  —  was  the  only  treatment.  Each 
summer  Mother  took  a  limp  baby  in  its  first  or  second 
summer  to  the  mountains.  One  of  my  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  is  of  Shades  Mountain  where  Robert  became  too 
friendly  with  the  yellow  jackets.  Then  there  was  Talla¬ 
dega  Springs  where  I  slept  on  a  pallet  in  a  big  front 
room  of  the  rambling  frame  hotel.  A  terrific  rain  fell 
in  the  night  and  when  Mother  got  up  to  fix  the  baby’s 
bottle  she  thought  I  had  been  murdered.  I  had  gone 
to  bed  with  my  red  hair  ribbons  on.  A  leak  in  the  roof 
had  poured  a  steady  stream  of  water  on  my  head  and 
the  red  ribbons  had  faded  all  over  the  pillow. 
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The  Terrells  were  our  closest  friends  and  the  two 
families  each  with  five  children  usually  spent  their  sum¬ 
mers  together.  Father’s  judgeship  had  the  advantage 
of  a  long  summer  recess  when  court  was  not  in  session. 

One  summer  we  spent  at  Chandler  Springs.  Rosa 
was  the  sick  baby  and  Mother  would  put  her  in  the 
buggy  and  roll  her  down  to  one  of  the  empty  cottages 
away  from  the  noises  of  the  hotel  and  the  children.  Jn 
returning  to  the  hotel  one  day  she  stepped  on  a  loose 
stone  and  turned  her  ankle,  giving  it  a  very  bad  sprain. 
She  was  put  to  bed  and  the  foot  elevated,  all  bound  up 
in  a  poultice  made  from  the  clay  of  dirt  daubers’  nests 
soaked  in  vinegar. 

A  short  while  later  I  was  brought  in  on  a  hand-saddle 
by  two  young  men  who  were  out  on  a  houseparty.  I  had 
mounted  a  rail  fence  at  the  same  time  one  of  them  did. 
The  fence  and  I  crashed  with  the  other  climber  on  top 
of  the  rail,  which  fell  across  my  ankle.  In  spite  of  the 
pain  I  rather  enjoyed  being  the  center  of  attention 
until  I  saw  Mother’s  desperate  expression.  I  was  bound 
up  in  the  same  Dame  Jill  plaster  and  put  in  the  same 
big  double  bed  with  Mother.  Everybody  was  kind  and 
neighborly.  One  very  religious  old  lady  from  Talla¬ 
dega,  Miss  Sally  McCorkle,  came  in  to  read  the  Bible 
to  us  at  bedtime.  When  the  Bible  was  called  for  Moth¬ 
er  admitted  with  some  embarrassment  that  she  had  not 
brought  her  Bible  with  her.  It  was  plain  to  see  that 
Miss  Sally  felt  the  sick  baby  and  the  tw^o  sprained  ankles 
were  not  punishment  enough! 

The  next  year  Grandpa  Miller,  having  seen  what  a 
headache  hotel  summers  were  with  little  children, 
bought  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Burt,  a  large  lot  at 
Old  Hickory  Springs,  or  Eureka  Heights,  as  it  was  later 
called.  It  w^as  about  nine  miles  from  Talladega  on  the 
road  to  Clay  County.  The  roomy  frame  cottage  that 
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was  built  there  came  to  be  the  scene  of  many  of  our 
happiest  family  memories.  We  used  to  start  planning 
and  packing  for  our  summers  long  before  school  was 
out.  Mother  was  wonderful  about  letting  us  invite  pur 
friends  out  for  visits.  Once  all  the  girls  in  our  group 
made  dark  blue  dotted  Swiss  dresses  all  alike  to  take 
along  —  our  uniform  dresses,  we  called  them.  It  was 
a  rare  week  when  we  had  fewer  than  ten  children  in 
our  cottage. 

The  marvel  of  it  all  in  retrospect  is  the  way  Mother 
entered  into  all  the  plans  and  gave  up  three  months 
every  year  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  so  many  chil¬ 
dren.  She  entered  into  the  fun  but  there  was  no  lack 
of  discipline.  Father’s  look  over  his  glasses  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  help,  but  she  managed  very  well  indeed  in 
his  absence.  Frank  Wilson,  a  frequent  guest  at  our 
summer  cottage,  grew  up  to  become  a  doctor  in  Birm¬ 
ingham.  On  one  occasion  years  later  he  was  called  to 
attend  her  when  she  had  influenza.  Thinking  a  shot 
of  penicillin  advisable,  he  said,  “Roll  over.  Old  Lady; 
I’ll  have  to  hurt  you  in  the  same  place  you  hurt  me 
when  I  threw  that  bucket  of  water  on  the  girls’  beds  at 
Eureka.  She  remembered  and  gave  him  his  revenge 
after  all  those  years. 

For  our  annual  migrations  to  Eureka  we  went  by 
train  to  Talladega,  had  a  wonderful  dinner  at  Grand¬ 
ma  Miller’s,  and  divided  the  entourage  for  the  rest  of 
the  trip.  The  young  people  rode  the  remaining  nine 
miles  out  in  a  tallyho,  or  hay  wagon.  The  grown-ups 
and  babies  followed  in  a  livery  stable  hack.  Inevitably, 
in  the  course  of  each  summer,  there  were  bee.  stings, 
chigger  bites,  and  poison  oak,  but  Mother  had  her  rem¬ 
edies.  The  victim  of  the  bee  sting  had  a  poultice  made 
of  wet  tobacco  applied  to  the  injured  part.  I  was  always 
subject  to  poison  oak,  for  which,  unfortunately,  her 
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treatment  was  gun  powder  and  sweet  cream.  Tlie  appli¬ 
cation  had  to  be  lathered  on  my  face,  which  made  me  as 
black  as  the  queen  of  spades.  Once  we  had  a  mock  wed¬ 
ding  when  I  was  thus  bedaubed  with  gun  powder.  Of 
course  I  had  to  forfeit  my  position  as  bridesmaid,  but 
Mother  immediately  planned  a  kitchen  shower  and  I 
was  given  away  as  cook.  How  fortunate  it  was  all  mock! 
Mother’s  favorite  remedy  was  kerosene.  For  chigger 
bites,  a  sore  throat,  or  a  rusty  nail  in  the  foot,  kerosene 
was  always  used.  There  were  no  cigarette  smokers 
around,  mercifully,  or  we  might  all  have  been  blown 
to  Kingdom  Come! 

When  the  A.  B.  and  A.  railroad  came  through  with 
a  bridge  over  our  beloved  swimming  hole,  and  when 
produce  no  longer  came  by  covered  wagon,  Mother  de¬ 
cided  the  time  had  come  to  sell  the  Eureka  cottasre. 
Accordingly,  she  bought  a  lot  at  Clairmont  Springs  and 
built  a  summer  cottage  there.  It  was  a  real  heartache 
to  the  older  children;  but  we  could  go  the  whole  way 
to  Clairmont  by  train,  and  with  a  pavilion  for  dancing, 
a  country  store,  and  a  box-ball  alley,  it  seemed  the  es¬ 
sence  of  sophistication.  There  were  two  trains  a  day  to 
and  from  Birmingham,  and  the  hotel  boasted  a  white- 
coated  colored  orchestra  which  played  at  mealtime  and 
for  dances  and  met  each  incoming  train.  Our  affections 
were  soon  transferred  to  the  new  summer  home.  Moth¬ 
er  was  right  again. 

Mother  had  fine  judgment  and  a  good  business  head. 
Wlien  the  A.  B.  and  A.  railroad  w^ent  through  Elyton, 
it  bought  a  right-of-way  off  the  back  of  two  lots  that 
(handma  Greene  had  given  Robert  and  me.  Mother 
dre^v  plans  for  tw^o  cottages  and,  with  the  right-of-way 
money,  had  them  built  on  our  lots  across  the  street  from 
our  house.  The  rental  she  collected  from  these  cot- 
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tages  furnished  our  clothes  and  in  the  college  years 
gave  us  our  allowance. 

When  Father  was  Probate  Judge,  the  office  was  run 
on  a  fee  basis  and  our  circumstances  were  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Idle  property  which  we  owned  Mother  had 
laid  off  into  lots  for  building  and  began  work  on  house 
plans.  She  built  five  or  six  lovely  houses,  the  rent  from 
which  stood  us  in  good  stead  during  some  of  the  lean 
years  ahead. 

Members  of  large  families  more  often  than  not  pair 
off  according  to  need  or  congeniality.  Mother  and 
Robert  saw  everything  eye  to  eye  and  liked  the  same 
things.  While  they  were  digging  into  arithmetic  or  al¬ 
gebra,  Father  and  I  were  studying  Latin  or  history. 
Mother  planned  certain  chores  for  me  and  when  she 
would  check  on  whether  or  not  I  had  swept  the  porch 
or  dusted  the  parlor.  Father  would  think  I  had— which 
invariably  I  had  not.  When  he  saw  me  slipping  out 
with  a  Little  Colonel  book  or  an  Elsie  Dinsmore,  he 
would  listen  to  Mother’s  calls  and  from  behind  his  pa¬ 
per  would  surmise  that  he  thought  “the  girl”  must  be 
upstairs  in  the  bathroom.  Robert  never  seemed  to  need 
the  protection  I  did.  I  guess  that’s  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

Mother  had  been  reared  in  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
home  and  she  early  deplored  her  children’s  lack  of 
Bible  teaching  in  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School.  In  the 
early  years  Father  had  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Episcopal  Sunday  School  in  the  morning  and  of  the 
Methodist  in  the  afternoon.  These  churches  were  in 
Elyton,  and  twice  every  Sunday  the  whole  family  trudg¬ 
ed  down  the  dusty  road  to  Sunday  School.  In  later  years 
Mother  sometimes  took  the  older  children  on  the  street 
car  (which  had  supplanted  the  dummy)  to  a  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  or  Baptist  revival  in  town.  One  such  re- 
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vival  I  remember  was  presided  over  by  a  Dr.  Wharton, 
whose  tirades  against  the  evils  of  the  dance  and  all  the 
sinful  lust  of  the  flesh  moved  us  to  walk  to  the  altar 
in  deep  contrition. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  Mother  taught  the  whole 
neighborhood  on  our  east  porch,  reading  the  Bible, 
teaching  the  catechism,  and  singing  the  hymns.  The 
location  of  the  class  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  from  where  Father  was  getting  his  afternoon  nap 
and  so  her  instruction  no  doubt  served  a  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  not  a  steady  diet  and  may  have  followed 
some  family  crisis  or  revival  series,  but  periodically 
Father  read  from  the  Prayer  Book  as  we  knelt  at  our 
chairs  in  the  sitting  room  at  bedtime.  The  corner 
where  the  Mason  and  Hamlin  piano  stood  was  a  fam¬ 
ily  gathering  place.  I  played  the  piano  and  Sam  Earle 
was  studying  the  violin.  “Ben  Bolt”,  “Listen  to  the 
Mocking  Bird”,  and  “Ole  Black  Joe”  were  interspersed 
with  “Rescue  the  Perishing”,  “Stand  Up  for  Jesus”,  and 
“Lead  Kindly  Light”  —  all  Father’s  favorites. 

The  Bible  story  that  impressed  me  most  was  An- 
nanias  and  Saphira.  I  am  sure  Mother  threw  it  in  at 
regular  intervals  as  Robert  and  I  needed  to  call  a  halt 
on  story-telling.  I  felt  some  satisfaction  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  Annanias  was  struck  dead  first.  There  was 
nothing  namby-pamby  about  Mother’s  religion.  The 
story  of  the  two  she-bears  who  ate  up  the  children  for 
making  fun  of  the  bald-headed  man  cropped  up  fre¬ 
quently.  Mother  made  the  she-bears  sound  so  terrible 
that  to  this  day  if  I  am  inclined  to  ridicule  anyone  a 
lurid  mental  picture  comes  unbidden  to  my  mind.  The 
story  of  Noah  was  another  of  her  favorites.  Needless  to 
say,  her  emphasis  was  not  on  the  rainbow! 

There  were  two  major  emphases  in  Mother’s  and 
Father’s  family  code:  Honesty  and  Obedience.  These 
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were  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Parlor  manners 
and  curtseys  played  a  minor  role;  they  were  the  mint 
and  anise  and  cumin.  Once  Robert  was  kept  in  after 
school  and  as  he  waited  for  the  street  car  on  17th  Street 
he  smelled  the  fresh-roasted  peanuts  on  a  fruit  vendor’s 
stand.  While  the  Greek’s  back  was  turned  he  slipped 
a  bag  of  peanuts  off  the  stand  into  his  pocket.  All  the 
way  home  he  munched  his  peanuts  greedily,  but  when 
his  hunger  was  appeased  his  conscience  began  to  stir. 
Tliat  night  he  could  not  sleep  and  crawled  tearfully  in¬ 
to  bed  with  Mother,  pouring  out  his  confession.  She 
did  not  minimize  his  crime  but  consoled  him.  The 
next  morning  Father  went  with  him  to  the  Greek  ven¬ 
dor,  where  he  confessed  the  theft  and  paid  for  the  pea¬ 
nuts.  He  recalls  that  honesty  paid  big  dividends,  for 
after  that  when  he  waited  for  the  streetcar  the  old  man 
inevitably  found  a  banana  or  a  bunch  of  grapes  for  him. 
If  Mother  and  Father  ever  had  any  arguments  as  to 
the  management  of  the  children  we  never  heard  them. 
They  always  pulled  together. 

Mother  was  wonderful  in  her  maneuvers  to  keep  the 
house  well  ordered  so  that  Father  could  have  his  rest 
and  reading  time.  When  the  decision  was  made  for 
him  to  run  for  Probate  Judge,  she  put  on  her  sinews 
of  war  and  became  his  real  campaign  manager.  There 
was  no  more  rest  for  him  or  us.  All  of  us  remember  the 
sticky  taste  that  came  with  the. sealing  and  stamping  of 
all  those  campaign  letters.  The  men  who  sat  around 
our  dining  room  table  at  night  discussing  plans  and 
campaign  strategy  always  called  for  her  opinion  and 
usually  followed  her  advice.  This  time  she  was  at  the 
table,  not  under  it! 

She  was  always  an  arresting  person.  As  mother, 
grandmother,  and  great  grandmother,  her  presence  was 
always  felt  without  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  play  the 
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central  figure.  She  was  lovely  to  look  at,  with  her  black, 
curly  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  dark  skin.  Her  figure  was 
well  proportioned,  and  she  wore  her  clothes  well,  doing 
without  rather  than  buy  cheap  ones.  In  evening  dress 
she  was  beautiful.  When  they  came  in  from  a  dinner 
party  one  night  I  recall  that  her  place-card  read: 

“Or  if  she  rules  him 
Never  shows  she  rules.” 

Her  hostess  must  have  known  her  very  well.  She  al¬ 
ways  made  us  feel  that  Father  was  the  final  and  su¬ 
preme  authority,  but  few  decisions  did  she  appeal  to 
him.  Victorian  homes  revolved  around  the  man  of  the 
house.  His  comfort  and  happiness  came  first.  Such  a 
philosophy  may  be  middle-class,  but  in  my  considered 
judgment  these  are  the  happiest  homes. 

Psychologists  tell  us  to  fit  a  child’s  punishment  to  his 
offense.  Mother  originated  that  idea.  When  I  was  in 
high  school  I  started  all  kinds  of  projects:  a  raffia  hat, 
hem-stitched  pillow  cases,  a  corset  cover,  embroidered 
scarf,  aprons.  I  would  tire  of  each  venture,  lay  it  aside, 
and  start  another.  One  day  I  came  home  from  school 
to  find  my  projects,  with  the  raffia  hat  at  the  top,  hung 
on  a  long  cord  from  the  chandelier  in  the  center  of  my 
room.  “Now  here,”  she  said,  “is  your  turtle  string. 
You  are  so  slow  to  finish  the  things  you  start.  You  can 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  them  off,  one  by  one.” 
I  was  ashamed  to  have  a  friend  spend  the  night  with 
me  with  that  strange  string  of  articles  dangling  almost 
to  the  floor.  I  went  to  work  and  it  was  a  happy  day 
when  the  last  item,  the  raffia  hat,  came  off  the  chande¬ 
lier. 

A  little  boy  left  in  her  care  at  Clairmont  would  diso¬ 
bey  orders  and  go  up  to  the  station  to  see  the  trains 
pass.  After  many  unheeded  admonitions  she  tied  him 
lo  the  front  fence  at  train  time.  He  never  forgot  the 
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humiliation.  When  a  wet  bathing  suit  was  left  in  a 
sodden  heap  on  the  floor  of  the  Clairmont  cottage,  she 
hid  it  from  the  young  swimmer  and  he  missed  his  next 
swim.  Usually  she  settled  a  fight  or  an  argument  be¬ 
tween  us  children  by  punishing  us  both  without  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  may  have  been  unfair,  but  it  created  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  was  an  effective  deterrent  to 
would-be  combatants.  Her  unfailing  admonition  after 
an  argument  over  property  rights,  when  she  had  decid¬ 
ed  who  owned  what,  was:  “You  don’t  know  meum  from 
tuum.’’ 

Mother  believed  in  Solomon’s  admonition,  “Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  Her  children  were  not 
spoiled.  One  of  the  worst  phases  of  the  punishment 
was  being  sent  into  the  yard  to  select  and  break  your 
own  switch.  Often  there  was  a  lengthy  internal  struggle 
as  to  which  would  hurt  more  —  the  brutal  looking  big 
stick,  or  the  razor-edged  keen  one.  Our  selections  must 
not  have  been  altogether  satisfactory,  for  we  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  Mother  kept  a  switch  behind  the  picture.  Mil¬ 
let’s  “Harvest  Moon”,  that  hung  over  the  sitting  room 
mantel.  An  almost  sadistic  streak  showed  up  in  her 
when  she  conceived  the  idea  of  saving  the  rattan  sticks 
attached  to  the  balloons  we  brought  home  proudly 
from  the  circus.  These  sticks  made  almost  a  year’s  sup¬ 
ply,  and  were  tucked  behind  the  same  picture  with  just 
the  tips  showing.  Usually  Mother’s  glance  in  that  di¬ 
rection  was  sufficient  and  relieved  her  of  the  need  for 
action. 

I  have  called  her  attention  several  times  to  punish¬ 
ment  received  in  my  childhood  that  I  considered  un¬ 
just.  Her  invariable  reply  was,  “You  never  had  a  lick 
amiss.”  She  did  not  stick  to  cases  but  felt  that  in  the 
over-all  picture  we  probably  had  escaped  many  times 
when  we  ought  to  have  been  punished. 
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Her  hands  were  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw  and  com¬ 
pletely  disproved  the  theory  that  anything  so  orna¬ 
mental  could  not  be  useful.  Whether  it  was  mixing  a 
baby’s  formula,  driving  a  nail,  knitting  a  sweater,  cro¬ 
cheting  a  bedspread,  weilding  a  switch,  or  handling  a 
hoe,  those  hands  proved  their  competence  as  well  as 
their  beauty. 

During  vacations  at  home  I  indulged  in  too  much 
conversation  on  the  good  times  at  Mary  Baldwin,  the 
midnight  feasts,  and  so  forth.  To  my  dismay.  Mother 
sent  for  catalogues  and  decided  the  English  course  was 
better  and  I  would  work  harder  at  Converse.  She  was 
risfht  as  usual.  Hallie  recalls  how  Mother  moved  her 
from  the  Elyton  school  to  Henley  because  she  was  mak¬ 
ing  straight  E’s.  Most  mothers  would  have  preened 
themselves  on  having  such  a  precocious  child,  but 
Mother  said  her  child  was  not  that  bright  —  that  her 
teacher  was  just  partial.  Hallie  describes  the  Henley 
School  as  a  headache  and  admits  that  again  Mother  was 
right. 

In  the  midst  of  examinations  at  Converse  a  telegram 
from  Eather  called  me  home  to  find  Mother  desperate¬ 
ly  ill  and  facing  a  kidney  operation.  When  all  was  in 
readiness  Father  called  Dr.  Wilson  in  consultation. 
After  studying  her  chart  Dr.  Wilson  came  up  with  this 
opinion:  “An  operation,  like  matrimony,  is  not  to  be 
entered  into  lightly  or  unadvisedly,  but  solemnly  and 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Let’s  wait  till  morning.”  They  did; 
the  fever  subsided,  and  a  couple  of  weeks  later  she  was 
chaperoning  a  house-party  of  Converse  girls  at  Clair- 
mont. 

The  year  before,  the  whole  family  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Mrs.  Portis  Welch  who  was  summering  at  the 
hotel  at  Clairmont.  The  following  Christmas  she  in¬ 
vited  me  down  to  Selma  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
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days.  In  view  of  my  short  holiday  1  declined,  but  she 
had  written  Mother  by  the  same  mail  and  Mother  had 
accepted  for  me.  Accordingly  I  went  by  train  to  Selma 
the  day  after  Christmas.  In  the  parlor  of  the  old  Welch 
home  at  a  progressive  dinner  party  the  first  night,  I  met 
Sam  Hobbs.  After  four  wonderful  days  I  returned  to 
Converse,  where  life’s  chief  interest  thenceforth  w^as  a 
Selma  postmark. 

That  summer  Sam  made  his  way  to  Clairmont  nearly 
every  weekend.  I  had  contracted  to  make  my  literary 
tuition  for  the  coming  year  by  writing  letters  of  wel¬ 
come  to  the  new  girls  coming  in.  I  felt  very  noble 
when  I  agreed  to  do  it,  but  my  summer  was  so  full  of 
interruptions  and  distractions  that  Mother  took  over 
my  letter-writing  job,  in  which  I  promised  to  meet  the 
new  girls  at  Converse.  By  September  I  had  about  de¬ 
cided  not  to  stand  on  that  welcome  mat,  after  all.  In 
January  Sam  and  I  were  married. 

Mother  was  at  that  time  president  of  St.  Agnes  Guild 
ol  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  Because  of  their  affec¬ 
tion  for  lier,  the  members  of  her  guild  took  over  the 
decoration  of  the  cliurch  for  our  wedding.  Mother  was 
also  president  of  her  literary  club,  The  Study  Circle. 
These  friends  were  valiant  help  and  broke  all  rules  to 
prove  their  devotion  to  her  by  presenting  the  bride 
with  a  silver  pitcher. 

Her  sole  advice  to  the  daughter  getting  married  was, 
"Make  your  husband  your  only  confidant.”  This  was 
the  rule  of  her  own  life  and  though  she  had  many 
friends  there  was  an  inner  circle  into  which  no  other 
was  invited.  .4ge  was  no  bar  to  her  friendships,  for 
young  and  old  came  to  her  for  counsel  and  advice. 

The  following  year  Robert  was  married  and  took  his 
bride,  Fannie  Evans,  to  the  Greensboro  farm  which 
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Father  had  bought  for  him  when  he  finished  at  Au¬ 
burn. 

In  January,  1915,  Father  suffered  a  fall  at  The  South¬ 
ern  Club  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  struck 
his  head  on  a  radiator  as  he  fell.  Erysipelas  developed 
in  the  wound,  causing  his  death  in  about  a  week.  Moth¬ 
er  was  wonderful  through  this  ordeal,  comforting  the 
children  and  making  all  the  arrangements.  It  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  for  friends  to  sit  up  all  night  with 
the  body  of  the  Loved  One.  Mother  thanked  each  one 
but  declined  the  offers.  When  the  children  had  been 
comforted  and  put  to  bed,  Mother  went  downstairs  to 
the  room  where  Father  lay  and  closed  the  door.  There 
all  night  she  kept  her  lonely  vigil  and  would  have  it 
no  other  way.  Her  cry  at  his  death,  “Oh,  I  have  been 
such  a  Martha”,  was  said  in  self-reproach;  but  I  cannot 
imagine  Father  without  her  smoothing  the  path  for 
him,  seeing  that  his  home  was  well  ordered  so  that  he 
could  have  the  peace  and  quiet  so  essential  to  his  tem¬ 
perament. 

He  was  thirteen  years  older  than  she  and  he  left  her 
with  little  children  when  she  was  still  in  her  forties. 
Many  years  later  Hallie  asked  her  one  day  why  she  had 
never  thought  of  marrying  again.  Her  reply,  devoid  of 
sentiment  but  full  of  common  sense,  was,  “I  lucked 
out  once.  Ld  never  risk  it  again.”  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  Hallie  discovered  Mother  studying  a  picture  of 
her  five  children.  Thinking  she  had  caught  her  in  a 
rare,  sentimental  mood,  Hallie  put  her  arm  around  her 
and  was  disappointed  to  hear  her  say,  “Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  bunch  of  little-eyed,  big-mouthed  children  in 
your  life?” 

On  a  call  to  Aunt  Janie  when  they  were  in  their 
eighties,  Aunt  Janie  took  Mother’s  hand,  much  to  her 
embarrassment,  and  told  her  what  a  wonderful  wife  she 
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had  been  and  how  much  she  had  admired  her  through 
the  years.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  saw  Mother  pat 
Aunt  Janie’s  hand  and  change  the  key.  “Janie,  I  picked 
up  nearly  a  half-bushel  of  pecans  today.”  The  brush¬ 
ing  aside  was  not  a  lack  of  appreciation  but  an  embar¬ 
rassment  because  she  was  too  deeply  touched  to  reply. 

For  several  years  Mother  lived  on  in  the  homeplace, 
but  when  Sam  Earle  went  to  Auburn  we  persuaded  her 
to  put  Rosa  and  Hallie  in  high  school  in  Selma.  She 
turned  this  page  in  her  life  with  characteristic  courage, 
rented  the  home,  and  divided  her  time  between 
Greensboro,  Clairmont,  and  Selma. 

Mother  showed  little  sentiment  but  she  always  knew 
just  the  right  thing  to  say  and  do  in  an  emergency.  Our 
first  baby  was  little  Frances  John,  the  loveliest  and 
most  winsome  little  girl.  When  the  second  baby,  Sam 
Earle,  was  just  three  months  old  little  Frances  John 
died  with  what  I  know  now  was  appendicitis.  After  the 
funeral  the  family  were  seated  in  our  back  hall  while 
the  rain  poured  outside.  Each  one  in  the  group  was 
trying  to  be  cheerful.  All  I  could  think  of  was  little 
wet  curls.  Mother  read  my  thoughts,  for  she  took  my 
hand  and  said,  “The  rain  will  just  freshen  the  flowers. 
Dear.  I  know  what  you  are  going  through.  I  have 
known  every  grief,  and  there  is  no  grief  like  the  loss  of 
a  two-year-old  baby.”  I  remembered  how  she  had  wept 
in  the  night  for  little  Hampton. 

Our  hearts  were  broken  with  a  personal  sorrow  but 
the  whole  world  was  stalking  into  war.  Sam  Earle  left 
Auburn  to  go  to  an  officers’  training  camp  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson.  Robert  was  exempt  because  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
need  for  farmers.  Sam  tried  every  branch  of  the  service 
but  was  turned  down  for  overweight.  Mother’s  hands 
were  busy  knitting  socks  and  sweaters  between  baby 
feedings.  Her  comment  when  Sam  Earle  went  to 
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France  was,  “I’m  glad  your  father  didn’t  live  to  see 
this.’’ 

She  stayed  on  with  us  to  assume  the  care  of  the  baby 
during  those  first  awful  months.  Out  of  deference  to 
Judge  Greene,  for  whom  the  baby  was  named,  Sam 
called  him  “Judge’’  and  soon  we  all  did.  As  the  baby 
grew  up,  Mother  observed  one  day,  “Titles  should  be 
earned,  not  bestowed  as  nicknames.’’  Her  opinion  was 
so  respected  that,  hard  as  it  was  to  leave  off  the 
“Judge’’,  the  baby  became  Sam  Earle.  With  old  Maha- 
ley,  the  nurse.  Mother  took  him  up  to  Thorn  Hill,  the 
plantation  home  of  Uncle  Tom  Welch  and  Aunt  Jessie 
in  Talladega,  to  spend  the  dreaded  second  summer  and 
to  escape  Selma’s  heat.  Her  letters  were  full  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  plantation  lore.  The  baby’s  shadow  was  a 
little  colored  boy  named  E.  Pluribus  Unum  but  called 
Plury  for  short.  Every  evening  when  the  cows  were 
milked,  she  walked  down  to  the  cow  lot  with  Plury  and 
the  baby.  To  induce  him  to  drink  more  milk  she  took 
his  cup  with  him.  The  calf  was  tied  to  the  fence,  so 
she  tied  Sam  Earle  to  the  fence  beside  him  and  made 
him  a  rope  tail  like  the  other  little  calf’s.  The  two 
calves  got  the  strippings  from  the  cow  and  by  late  sum¬ 
mer  they  were  rolling  fat. 

Mother  always  fed  the  baby  herself.  He  had  been  so 
starved  that  his  voice  trembled  as  he  begged  for  his 
dinner  (deener).  Erances  John  had  called  her  Mammy 
G’een,  but  he  associated  her  so  completely  with  dinner 
that  he  merged  the  two  into  “Geena’’.  This  name  be¬ 
came  hers  to  a  long  line  of  devoted  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchildren. 

On  August  2nd,  while  they  were  at  Thorn  Hill,  Rosa 
Miller  was  born  in  Selma  on  her  grandmother’s  birth¬ 
day.  Many  times  Mother  had  declared  she  didn’t  like 
her  name  and  never  wanted  a  child  named  for  her.  I 
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was  accustomed  to  taking  her  at  her  word  and  had 
planned  to  name  the  baby  Margaret  for  my  best  friend, 
Margaret  Terrell.  Sam  would  have  none  of  it.  He 
wired  Mother,  “Congratulations  on  yours  and  your 
namesake’s  birthday.”  We  heard  not  a  word  of  pro¬ 
test  then  or  later. 

Rosa  having  finished  high  school  in  Selma  went 
to  Randolph-Macon  and  then  to  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  Hallie  two  years  later  went  to  Sophie  Newcombe 
and  three  years  to  Converse,  where  she  graduated. 
When  Sam  Earle  Greene  returned  from  France  Mother 
took  an  apartment  in  Birmingham  where  she  made  a 
home  for  him  and  Rosa. 

Hallie  had  won  a  scholarship  to  Johns  Hopkins  to 
study  welfare  but  Mother,  knowing  her  sympathetic 
nature,  felt  she  would  be  bowed  with  the  sorrows  of 
the  world  and  persuaded  her  to  go  into  psychology  in¬ 
stead.  This  was  a  new  field  and  the  decision  proved  to 
be  a  wise  one,  as  Mother’s  decisions  usually  were.  She 
didn’t  escape  emotional  tugs  when  a  friend’s  child  prov¬ 
ed  sub-normal  in  the  mental  test  she  gave.  Once,  I 
remember.  Mother  felt  so  sorry  for  her  that  she  gave 
her  the  wire-haired  terrier  she  had  been  begging  for. 
For  Mother  to  consent  to  anybody  having  a  dog  showed 
the  extent  of  her  sympathy. 

Apartment  living  was  very  distasteful  to  Mother.  She 
said  she  felt  like  a  canary  bird  except  she  couldn’t  sing. 
She  loved  her  own  dirt  and  wanted  to  dig  and  plant 
things.  She  had  no  desire  to  go  back  to  the  homeplace, 
as  Third  Avenue  had  become  a  thoroughfare,  so  she 
bought  the  two-storied  English-type  house  at  3426 
Cliff  Road. 

Colored  people  had  a  real  affection  for  Mother 
though  she  never  trusted  their  integrity.  Old  Laura 
could  not  understand  one  of  the  maxims  of  Mother’s 
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life,  “Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.”  One  day 
she  came  into  the  kitchen  to  find  Laura  with  bacon  in 
her  hands  —  bacon  borrowed  from  Mrs.  Pratt’s  cook 
next  door.  Motlier  was  indignant  and  told  Laura  she 
had  plenty  of  bacon  in  the  icebox.  “I  know  it,  Mrs. 
Greene,”  Laura  countered  patiently,  “but  you  got  to 
sliow  yourself  friendly  and  borrow  from  folks  or  they  11 
quit  borrowing  from  us.”  The  point  was  well  taken 
but  did  not  change  Mrs.  Greene. 

Her  house  was  always  a  commissary.  The  right  sized 
box  or  string  could  always  be  produced  on  request,  but 
woe  be  to  you  if  in  asking  for  anything  you  stumbled 
on  the  unfortunate  phrase,  “Mother,  do  you  happen  to 
have  — ?”  “I  have  it,”  would  come  the  sharp  retort, 
“but  I  don’t  happen  to  have  it!  I  have  it  because  I 
saved  it.”  The  lessons  she  learned  in  thrift  and  doing 
without  in  those  early  years  of  Reconstruction  never 
left  her.  They  were  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  her 
Scotch  Presbyterian  fiber. 

Although  she  was  thrifty  in  the  management  of  her 
owm  affairs.  Mother  never  begrudged  her  financial  help 
to  others  when  it  was  needed.  Her  good  deeds  were 
done  casually  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  From  a  friend 
whose  wife  had  to  be  taken  to  Mayo’s  we  learned  years 
later  of  her  offer  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  finance  the 
trip.  When  her  brother.  Uncle  Hamp,  became  despe¬ 
rate  over  a  financial  crisis,  she  borrowed  money  on  her 
open  note  to  relieve  his  distress.  Year  after  year  she 
saw  Father  struggle  under  the  tax  burden  of  Grandma  s 
estate.  She  felt  the  denials  more  than  he,  but  she  never 
made  him  feel  that  it  was  more  than  they  ought  to  do. 
Father’s  youngest  brother,  Joe,  he  sent  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama,  to  the  University  of  Virginia  medical 
school,  and  to  Johns  Hopkins.  Though  it  was  another 
burden,  they  took  as  much  pride  in  his  accomplish- 
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merits  as  if  he  had  been  their  own  son.  Her  own  sisters 
and  brother  came  to  her  with  their  troubles.  Many  sick 
babies  were  laid  in  her  lap  and  many  convalescents 
recovered  from  operations  in  her  home. 

Mother’s  common  sense  had  an  earthy,  rugged  qua¬ 
lity  and  she  had  a  gift  for  pithy  expression.  One  of  her 
married  daughters  confided  to  her  one  day  her  great 
concern  lest  she  be  pregnant.  Mother  listened  patient¬ 
ly  to  her  recital  of  the  symptoms.  “Well,  Honey,”  she 
inquired,  do  you  feel  like  a  biting  horse?”  A  long 
pause  followed.  She  did.  She  was. 

M^ost  parents  when  their  children  go  off  to  school 
insist  on  several  letters  a  week.  “Just  write  me  once  a 
week,’’  said  Geena.  “If  you  write  oftener  I’ll  know  you 
haven  t  adjusted  and  are  homesick.  If  you  write  less 
often  I’ll  think  you  are  in  trouble.  Just  once  a  week.” 

It  may  be  she  didn’t  want  to  spend  too  much  time 
answering! 

Mother  was  frequently  a  prophet  of  doom.  When 
her  prophecies  were  borne  out  and  the  worst  happened, 
she  had  no  inhibitions  about  using  those  four  meanest 
words  in  the  English  language,  “I  told  you  so.”  The 
sting  of  that  pronouncement  was  almost  as  hard  to  bear 
as  the  misfortune  which  prompted  it. 

During  the  period  soon  after  she  bought  the  house 
on  Cliff  Road,  Mother  often  chaperoned  house  parties 
for  Sam  Earle  and  Rosa.  Once  or  twice  she  went  with 
a  group  of  young  people  to  Elorida.  Virginia  Kaul  still 
remembers  how  unapproachable  Mother  was  toward 
her.  Mother  told  her,  “I  certainly  was.  I  thought  you 
were  leading  Sam  Earle  to  a  fall.” 

Rosa  was  outstanding  at  the  University  and  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  time.  The  S.A.E.  fraternity  had  pin¬ 
ned  her  their  Little  Sister  and  she  asked  Mother  down 
to  Tuscaloosa  to  chaperone  fraternity  house  parties. 
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One  of  these  house  parties  in  the  post-war,  flapper  era 
Mother  never  forgot.  She  had  gone  to  her  room  about 
one  o’clock  one  morning  and  had  been  aroused  by  a 
terrible  crash.  She  put  on  her  robe  and  stepped  into 
the  hall  to  find  Zelda  Sayre  (later  Mrs.  Scott  Fitzgerald) 
sailing  Victrola  records  from  the  stairway  landing  down 
into  the  living  room  to  see  them  shatter.  I  am  sure 
Mother  was  equal  even  to  Zelda  Sayre  and  that  she 
salvaged  what  was  left  of  the  boys’  records. 

Rosa  was  married  on  November  7,  1923,  to  Lee 
Glenn,  of  Florence,  Alabama.  Again  Mother  engineer¬ 
ed  a  beautiful  wedding.  Rosa  was  a  lovely  bride,  Hallie 
was  her  maid-of-honor,  and  the  papers  were  full  of 
their  beauty  and  charm.  But  Mother’s  remark  at  the 
reception  out  at  the  old  Greene  place  passed  over  them 
completely.  “Did  you  see  me  walk  out  between  my 
two  boys?  —  The  two  handsomest  men  in  Alabama! 
The  girls  were  somewhat  crestfallen,  but  Hallie  had 
long  chided  her  as  “middle-class”  because  of  her  de¬ 
ference  to  men. 

Virginia  Kaul  eventually  proved  that  she  was  not 
“leading  Sam  Earle  to  a  fall”  and  they  were  married  at 
the  Plaza  in  New  York  in  November,  1924.  The  cool¬ 
ness  disappeared  and  Virginia  became  one  of  Mother  s 
prime  favorites. 

The  last  Hobbs  grandchild  was  Truman.  Then  in 
succession  came  Virginia  Greene,  Sarah  Ellen  Glenn, 
John  Kaul  Greene,  and  Lee  Glenn,  Jr.  Geena’s  house 
was  the  hub  of  the  big  family  wheel  and  the  gathering 
place  of  the  clan.  All  of  us  remember  the  football 
weekends,  and  especially  the  Thanksgiving  dinners 
with  the  big  turkey  brought  up  from  the  farm  by  Fan¬ 
nie  and  Robert.  A  post-mortem  that  ran  far  into  the 
night  was  held  on  each  play  of  the  game.  In  those  days 
Auburn  and  the  University  did  not  play  against  each 
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other,  but  there  was  much  comparing  of  scores  and 
eacli  interest  was  ably  represented. 

Geena’s  cottage  at  Clairmont  was  a  mecca  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  during  the  summer  months. 
She  loved  Clairmont  as  we  all  do  and  was  always  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  fixing  plumbing,  moving  rocks  to  make  walks 
and  patios.  Sam  used  to  call  her  “Faith”  because,  he 
said,  she  moved  mountains.”  When  weariness  over¬ 
came  her  she  was  able  to  stretch  out  and  fall  asleep. 
Undoubtedly  this  ability  to  relax  kept  her  the  well  and 
happy  person  she  was  for  so  many  years. 

She  Iiandled  little  babies  whtli  the  greatest  ease  and 
skill.  1  can  see  her  now  rocking  one  to  sleep,  giving  its 
gassy  little  stomach  a  warm  pressure  on  her  shoulder 
as  she  patted  in  regular  rhythm  its  heavily  diapered 
rear.  Her  favorite  lullabye  was: 

“Go  and  tell  Aunt  Tabby 
Go  and  tell  Aunt  Tabby 
Go  and  tell  Aunt  Tabby 
The  old  gray  goose  is  dead. 

The  one  that  she’s  been  saving 
The  one  that  she’s  been  saving 
The  one  that  she’s  been  saving 
To  make  a  feather  bed.” 


Whether  it  was  the  mournful  cadence,  the  escape 
from  such  gloom,  or  the  mention  of  the  feather  bed,  I 
do  not  know,  but  babies  soon  grew  limp  and  fell  fast 
asleep  in  her  arms. 

When  Roosevelt  had  been  in  office  as  President  for 
two  years,  Sam  Hobbs,  who  had  been  active  in  state 
politics  for  some  time,  was  pressured  into  running  for 
Congress.  It  was  an  intense  and  close  race,  and  except 
for  the  hurt  to  him  I  would  have  prayed  for  his  defeat. 
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Our  family  problems  seemed  insurmountable.  Three 
children  were  in  high  school  and  Mother  Hobbs,  in 
her  eighties,  lived  with  us.  We  could  not  take  her  with 
us,  and  the  children  refused  to  leave  Selma  even  for  the 
nation’s  capitol.  On  a  trip  to  Birmingham,  Mother 
sensed  my  despair  and  as  usual  came  to  the  rescue.  “Of 
course  you’ll  go  to  Washington,”  she  said  with  finality. 
“I  will  get  Laura  (her  cook)  to  stay  in  the  house  with 
Hallie,  and  I  will  come  to  Selma  to  take  care  of  your 
family.”  The  fact  that  Mother  Hobbs  was  part  of  our 
family  did  not  cause  her  to  waver,  though  a  less  coura¬ 
geous  soul  would  have  faltered. 

Her  letters  from  Selma  to  us  in  Washington  never 
recorded  the  rough  places,  but  were  filled  with  the 
wise  sayings  and  the  sensible  remarks  of  our  children. 
When  we  returned  at  the  end  of  the  session  they  were 
better  disciplined  than  when  we  had  left  them.  In  fact, 
she  proved  herself  so  competent  and  her  services  were 
in  such  demand  that  I  made  the  observation  that  when 
I  became  a  grandmother  I’d  don  a  lace  cap,  play  a  help¬ 
less  role,  and  enjoy  old  age.  She  returned  to  Birming¬ 
ham  when  the  Congress  adjourned,  but  she  had  given 
me  one  of  the  best  years  of  my  life. 

Hallie’s  work  with  the  public  schools  in  Mental 
Tests  and  Measurements  proved  interesting  and  chal¬ 
lenging.  No  two  women  were  ever  more  congenial  than 
Mother  and  Hallie.  Hallie  used  to  say  that  Mother 
loved  best  the  child  who  was  farthest  away,  but  with 
that  none  of  us  agreed.  She  loved  Hallie’s  work,  her 
sense  of  humor,  and  her  lilt  for  living. 

The  winter  after  her  return  to  Birmingham  she  was 
critically  ill.  Tests  proved  that  she  had  diabetes.  She 
went  on  a  very  strict  diet  and  for  years  was  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  disease  through  sheer  will  power  and  self  con¬ 
trol. 
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Hallie  was  married  to  John  Roberts  on  June  8,  1938, 
but  continued  in  her  work.  Their  little  boy,  Charles 
Roberts,  was  born  in  1939,  a  postscript  to  the  grand¬ 
children.  Mother  assumed  much  of  the  care  of  the 
baby.  This  gave  her  the  feeling  of  usefulness  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  her  happiness  and  Charlie  brought  out  in  her 
tenderness  and  softness  that  the  other  children  had  not 
seen.  His  pet  name  for  her  was  “Kitten”,  and  she  really 
purred  under  the  endearment.  She  played  with  him, 
she  read  to  him,  she  studied  with  him.  Theirs  was  a 
very  beautiful  relationship. 

When  Charles  was  a  very  little  boy  another  grand¬ 
child,  Sarah  Ellen  Glenn,  came  to  live  with  Geena.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task  at  her  age  to  see  through  the  eyes 
of  youth  —  but  they  managed  to  have  a  splendid  rela¬ 
tionship.  Sarah  Ellen  Glenn’s  second  baby  was  born 
in  Germany  very  soon  after  Mother’s  death  but  she 
had  been  told  it  was  to  be  another  Rosa  Miller.  Again 
there  were  no  protests  and  she  was  pleased. 

During  our  sixteen  years  in  Washington  Mother 
came  several  times  to  see  us.  She  never  tired  of  seeing 
the  wheels  of  government  turn,  and  was  always  ready 
to  see  a  new  play,  attend  a  lecture  or  a  luncheon.  She 
made  friends  wherever  she  went.  The  head  of  the 
capitol  sight-seeing  service  and  a  door-keeper  in  the 
Senate  gallery  continued  to  ask  about  her  to  the  last 
day  we  were  there.  Many  thought  we  were  sisters.  From 
the  Senate  gallery  she  watched  with  keen  interest  the 
impeachment  proceedings  against  Judge  Halsted  Rit¬ 
ter,  whose  prosecution  Sam  helped  to  handle.  Mother’s 
in-laws  she  considered  as  not  only  members  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  but  as  friends,  and  when  there  was  an  issue  she 
usually  sided  with  them  against  her  own. 

Mother  not  only  had  better  judgment  than  anyone  I 
ever  knew  but  she  sometimes  seemed  to  be  psychic. 
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When  I  was  headed  for  Johns  Hopkins  for  a  serious 
operation,  somehow  she  sensed  more  than  an  operation. 
She  came  to  Selma  for  our  son  Sam  Earle’s  wedding  and 
slipped  me  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars  —  “just  in 
case  you  need  it.”  On  our  way  to  Baltimore  for  the 
operation  we  were  involved  in  a  terrible  wreck  outside 
of  Atlanta  and  her  check  tided  us  over.  The  Fall  after 
the  wreck,  I  was  in  Birmingham  to  buy  a  winter  coat. 
The  injury  to  my  feet  necessitated  my  wearing  heavy, 
high-top  shoes.  I  bought  the  coat  and  as  we  left  the 
store  Mother  lingered  behind  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Kaufman.  When  the  coat  was  delivered  to  me  next  day 
there  was  also  in  the  box  a  beautiful  mink  stole.  As 
she  looked  up  from  her  knitting  Mother  explained,  “I 
thought  you  needed  something  to  keep  your  mind  off 
your  feet.” 

When  her  second  daughter,  Rosa,  came  back  to  Ala¬ 
bama  after  a  serious  operation  in  Washington,  Mother 
built  her  a  guest  house  at  Clairmont  where  she  could 
take  root  again  and  where  her  children  could  come  to 
Iier.  It  was  all  a  part  of  her  motherhood,  her  discern¬ 
ing  judgment,  and  her  desire  to  help. 

She  was  always  vitally  interested  in  the  public  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  The  daily  papers,  current  magazines, 
radio,  and,  in  her  last  years,  television  were  her  lifelines 
to  these  interests.  She  listened  to  the  arguments  that 
went  on  in  her  living  room  between  the  liberals  and 
conservatives  in  the  family.  Each  had  the  feeling  she 
was  on  his  side.  When  the  time  came  to  vote,  she  voted 
her  convictions  but  kept  it  a  secret  ballot. 

I  was  with  her  in  Birmingham  once  shortly  before 
Easter  and  I  noticed  how  little  she  was  listening  to  her 
radio.  When  I  suggested  that  I  tune  in  on  a  newscast 
her  reply  was,  “During  Lent  I  just  don’t  turn  it  on  any 
more.  Since  the  Baptists  found  out  about  Easter  all  you 
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get  is  Baptist  sermons  and  music.”  As  a  child  she  re¬ 
membered  a  hot  political  race  her  father  had  had 
against  a  Baptist,  in  which  a  Baptist  preacher  tried  to 
stem  the  tide  the  day  before  the  election  by  preaching 
from  the  text,  “In  honor  preferring  one  another.”  Her 
husband’s  only  political  races  were  against  a  Baptist. 
Her  prejudice  was  deep-rooted. 

At  a  meeting  of  The  Study  Circle  the  members  were 
once  called  on  without  notice  to  give  their  philosophy 
of  life.  There  was  much  profound  and  flowery  expres¬ 
sion.  When  Mother’s  turn  came  she  told  this  story: 

“Two  little  frogs  fell  into  a  churn  full  of  milk.  One 
little  frog,  seeing  the  depth  of  the  churn  and  its  slick 
sides,  said  mournfully,  ‘I  can’t  get  out,  I  can’t  get  out, 
I  can’t  get  out’  and  he  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other 
little  frog  said,  ‘I  can  get  out,  I  can  get  out,  I  can  get 
out’  and  he  kicked  and  he  kicked  and  he  kicked.  The 
next  morning  when  the  lady  of  the  house  came  to  do 
her  churning,  one  little  frog  was  sitting  high  and  dry 
on  a  pat  of  butter  and  the  other  little  frog  was  cold 
and  stiff  in  the  bottom  of  the  churn.  My  philosophy  of 
life  is  ‘Keep  on  Kicking’.” 

On  one  of  her  visits  to  Washington  Mother  had  seen 
a  sampler  in  an  antique  shop.  She  loved  the  sentiment 
so  much  that  she  tried  to  buy  it.  It  was  a  conversation 
piece  but  not  for  sale.  We  copied  the  verse  and  on 
one  of  her  happy  birthdays  Robert  and  Fannie  gave  it 
to  her  —  hand-engraved.  The  verse  reads: 

“If  I  should  live 
To  rioe  old  asre 

L  O 

May  I  possess  some  bit 
Of  individuality,  refinement. 

Charm  and  wit. 
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“May  I  not  be  discarded 
When  I’m  weathered, 

Worn  and  weak 

But  sought  after  and  cherished 

As  a  fine  antique.” 

Her  own  old  age  might  have  been  the  inspiration  for 
these  lines. 

At  the  time  of  Sam  Earle  Hobbs  s  confirmation, 
Bishop  Carpenter  told  him  of  his  affection  for  his 
grandmother.  “She  is  the  cutest  old  lady  I  ever  saw. 
Did  you  hear  what  she  said  about  so  many  twins  being 
born  in  the  Church  of  the  Advent?  You  know,  he 
twinkled,  “I  have  twins  myself.  Mrs.  Greene  said, 
‘These  Episcopal  young  people  think  they’ll  get  ahead 
of  the  Lord  with  birth  control,  but  He'll  show  ’em!” 
A  year  later  she  had  twin  Episcopal  great  grandchildren 
herself. 

All  of  us  have  so  many  happy  memories  of  her  birth¬ 
day  celebrations  at  Clairmont,  where  children  old  and 
young  gathered  around  her.  On  Mother’s  Day  Fannie 
and  Robert  would  call  the  clan  together  for  an  all-day 
celebration  at  the  farm.  Her  first  sign  of  illness  follow¬ 
ed  one  of  these  happy  occasions.  She  stayed  in  Greens¬ 
boro  for  the  visit  she  always  enjoyed,  but  suffered  such 
pain  in  her  chest  and  back  that  she  called  Sam  Earle  to 
come  for  her.  There  was  much  uncertainty  among  the 
doctors  as  to  the  cause  of  her  intense  and  continued 
pain.  When  other  things  were  eliminated  and  X-rays 
showed  multiple  gall  stones.  Dr.  Frank  Wilson  reluc¬ 
tantly  operated.  She  came  through  the  operation  beau¬ 
tifully,  but  the  pain  continued  and  we’d  like  to  forget 

those  two  years  of  suffering. 

Her  life  span  extended  from  Reconstruction  after  the 
War  between  the  States  through  the  Spanish-American 
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War  with  Uncle  Joe  on  the  firing  line.  Then  came  the 
first  World  War  with  her  Sam  Earle  in  heavy  artillery, 
and  finally  the  second  World  War,  with  Sam  Earle 
Hobbs  and  Truman  on  the  high  seas  and  her  namesake 
in  the  WAVES.  She  saw  them  all  come  back  safe  and 
sound.  Her  own  five  children  contributed  to  her  in 
her  lifetime  eight  grandchildren,  and  they  in  turn 
twelve  great  grandchildren. 

On  the  morning  of  December  10th,  1953,  after  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  Rosa,  Mother  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
put  those  beautiful  hands  to  work  on  their  last  chore- 
shelling  pecans  for  Christmas.  She  felt  terrific  pain  in 
her  head  and  asked  the  maid  to  help  her  to  bed.  “Now 
call  Miss  Hallie  and  the  doctor.  I  am  having  a  stroke." 
Sam  Earle  and  Dr.  Johnston  arrived  at  the  same  time. 
When  she  saw  Dr.  Johnston  fixing  a  hypodermic  she 
was  still  steering  her  own  ship  and  said  to  him,  “Doc¬ 
tor,  I’m  having  a  stroke.  Don’t  do  anything  to  keep 
me  here.”  “No,  Mrs.  Greene,  I  won’t.  This  will  just 
make  you  more  comfortable.”  It  did,  and  she  slept  her 
lire  away  and  was  gone  in  a  few  hours. 

At  her  request  the  service  was  the  Episcopal  grave¬ 
side  sei-vice,  like  her  life  beautiful  in  its  simpHcity. 

he  was  buried  beside  Father  and  little  Hampton  in 
Elmwood  Cemetery  in  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  shaft 
she  had  had  erected  for  Father  so  many  years  before. 

A  few  months  later  their  children  placed  beside  the 
family  pew  in  the  Church  of  the  Advent  a  bronze 
pacque  in  loving  memory  of  their  parents.  The 
placque  was  unveiled  by  their  youngest  grandson. 
Charles  Roberts.  All  five  of  her  children  were  present 
at  the  early  morning  Sunday  service. 
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